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INTRODUCTION 

Monsieur Boutmt's Études de Droit Canstitutionr- 
nd has reached a^ second edition in bis own country. 
It has both in England and America been recognized 
by all persons interested in the comparative study of | 

institutions as a brilliant and original essay on the 
essential differences between English and French con- 
stitutionalism. 

In introducing the book in an English form to readers 
unable to enjoy the French original, I can confidently 
recommend it to the attention of students. The work 
was originally composed for Frenchmen; hence the 
author occasionally insists upon features in the Ehglish 
Constitution which to Englishmen may appear to be too 
well known to require notice or explanation. But the 
fact that the essay is written by a foreigner for 
foreigners, though it may seem at first sight to limit the 
utility of the book for: English students, is in reality one 
of its great recommendations. We all forget to note 
matters with which we are familiar. Hence the best 
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descriptions of a country's institutions have been often, 
not to say generally, composed by foreign observers. A 
stranger who has carefully studied the policy of a 
nation which is not his own seizes the broad outline of 
its political system more easily than can a native. If 
he overlooks or mistakes a few details, he obtains a 
better general view of the whole constitutional fabric 
than can a man who looks at the institutions of his 
country firom the inside. Monsieur Boutmy is no 
exception to this rule. He has indeed mastered all that 
can be learnt from the best English historians such as 
Freeman or Stubbs ; writing before the appearance of 
Mr. Bryce's exhaustive monograph on the American 
Commonwealth, he displays a more intimate knowledge 
of the American Constitution and of American politics 
than is generally possessed by well-educated English- 
men. But his claim to attention does not depend upon 
erudition. The aim of his book is to criticize and 
explain the constitutional ideas which govern the 
action of the English people in the light thrown upon 
them by a comparison with the ideas which have guided 
the constitution makers of France. It is this compari- 
son which constitutes the true value of Monsieur 
Boutm/s work. An Englishman learns from it no new 
fiurts about the institutions of his country, but he is 
taught to look at familiar fitcts from a new point of 
view. 
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Monsieur Boutmy further, with great ingenuity, 
carries over to America, so to speak, the contrast 
between English and French ideas of government 
He shows that, marked as are the contrasts between the 
English Monarchy and the American Republic, the 
institutions of the English people on both sides the 
Atlantic are in essence though not in form the same, 
and that they stand in marked contrast with the 
institutions of France. All the characteristics, he. 
suggests, which distinguish the Constitution of England 
from every one of the constitutions of France reappear, 
though in a curiously changed shape, in America. In 
the United States, as in England, custom has the 
authority of law. The constitutional history of the 
United States is as obviously as the constitutional 
history of England the record of an attempt to 
close political contests by means of treaties. The 
development of American no less than of English 
political institutions has been the result of a long 
conflict between powers which existed prior to the 
Constitution. The crown, the nobility, and the commons 
existed long before the English Constitution had even a 
name. The States, Monsieur Boutmy insists, created the 
American nation; it was certainly not the American 
people which created th^ States. 

Of the translation I have said little. Anyone who 
, can read French should study the works of a writer 
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80 ludd and brilliant as Monsieur Boutmy in the 
author's own language. The object of the translator 
has been not to render the French original sentence 
by sentence, and still less word for word, but to give, 
as fSeur as possible, the meaning, the effect, and the 
spirit of each of Monsieur Boutmy's pages. 

An Appendix to the second edition of the Etudes 
de Droit CanttiiiUiannel contains repUes to some of 
Monsieur Boutmy's critics. This Appendix is omitted in 
the translation* The criticisms being for the- most part 
unknown in England^ the answers thereto have, it is 
conceiyed, little interest for English students* 

For the few notes, enclosed in bradkets and marked 
(D), I am myself solely responsible. 

A* V. DiOKT. 

OXfOB». 1IAT,1S91. 



PREFACE 

Of the three following essays two have been published 

separately» the one in 1878, the other in 1884. In the 1 

'first I have attempted to make a critical survey of the j 

English Constitution, combined with as complete a ! 

classification as possible, of its sources. I trust that I | 

have not omitted anything essential I do not examine ; : 

into the institutions themselves, nor do I attempt to ^;'. 

describe them ; such a subject oannot be dealt with in a |^ 

hundred pages. I am satisfied, first, to distinguish the ; > 

different parts of the political compact ; next, to note ^' 

the special characteristics of each according to its origin, I 

and lastly, to define the general spirit of the Consti- v^ ^ 

tution in which these parts are merged. )j [ 

The second essay, d propoê of a question of method, ! : 

opens a number of vistas and, so to say, side-views of U ' 

the Constitution of the United States. These views | 
are tolerably numerous ;'they throw light over a con- 
siderable surface, so that the reader can form a fieûrly 
complete picture of the whole Constitution. A good 
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deal of the detailed information in this essay is new, 
and if it does nothing more, it may possibly somewhat 
shake men's confidence in certain prejudices of very 
old standing. 

Owing to the political circumstances of the day, the 
actual information given in these two essays has excited 
an unusual amount of attention ; but I think the real 
value of this work to the public is of a different kind, 

Hj and does not in the main arise from the information 

Hi 

which the essays contain. I have given great care to 
fixing the rules to be followed in exploring certain 
departments of public law which have been mapped 
out, either badly, or not at alL 1 have dwelt at length 
on the precautions to be taken against the pitfalls into 
which any person may fall owing to individual bias and 
the influence of national circumstances. I have pointed 
out» above all-— and this is a warning against the snare 
most dangerous to Frenchmen — ^that constitutional 
mechanism has no value or efficiency in itself, inde- 
pendently of the moral and social forces which support 
it or put it in motion ; though by this I do not mean 
to deny that the excellence of the mechanism inten- 
sifies the action of these forces and makes it more 
durable and regular. 

The third essay has not been published before. It 
suggested itself to me firom the juxtaposition of the two 
which precede it; it constitutes in a measure the con- 
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elusion drawn from them. By a more rigid and con- 
tinuous comparison with France, I have in this essay 
tried to recapitulate and bring out the differences not 
only in form and in structure, but in essence and in 
kind, between the Constitutions of England and the 
United States on the one hand, and France on the 
other. These differences are connected with the fonda* 
mental notion of dovereignty, which differs in the three 
countries. 

E.B0UTIIT. 
Mat, 188ft. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The indulgence with which this little volume has 
been received by the public encourages me to bring out 
a second edition. The three essays in the original 
edition are untouched. To the one on America, I have 
made a somewhat important addition concerning the 
exercise of the legislative function by the Chamber of 



Though tempted to do so, I did not wish to enter 
into certain questions of extra-constitutional order in 
the United States which have arisen of late, and will 
certainly be some of the problems of the future. I 
should have been, to a certain extent, justified in yielding 
to this temptation; for, whatever be the solution of 
these questions, its effect will certainly be felt in the 
region of public law. The rapidity with which the 
growth of landed estates has b^;un and progresses ; the 
immense extent of the hUi/undia ; the approaching 
exhaustion of the available soil — that seemingly 
inexhaustible treasure — ^the increase of tenant fiurmers 
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(a class hitherto ahnost unknown and now by degrees 
replacing the yeomen who work their own e8tat.es) ; the 
ajqpearanoe of the agrarian question ; the radical and 
socialistic character of the remedies proposed — ^these 
things all show an alteration of the ancient basis on 
which the political fabric was erected. But if it is 
certain that the United States will tend to enlaige 
and strengthen the action of the central government, 
in proportion to their advance in population and 
material civilization, one cannot say as yet whether 
this centralization will be for the benefit of a single 
Federation or of several. The question of secession is not 
yet closed. Will the government of Washington alone 
profit by the powers taken from the thirty-eight States, 
or will these powers be divided among three or four 
governments at the head of Federations, fixed by 
natural geographical divisions? These are serious 
questions, which I could not hi^ve entered upon without 
giving more space to speculative conjectures than was 
compatible with my original plan.^ 

E. BOUTMT. 
Mat, 188a. 

' [A ihort ptngnpli ii here omitted* It lefen to the ieplies to 
«rite which do not ^ypeer in this tniiiUtio& (D.).] 
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PART I 



ORIGIN AND SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION 



The English Constitution is undoubtedly the first of 
all free constitutions in age, in importance, and in 
originality. It existed, with all its main features, four 
hundred years earlier than any other constitution. It 
has served more or less as the model for all existing 
constitutions. It contains the explanation, and embodies 
the true meaning, of more than one provision which its 
imitators have not always understood or have knowingly 
diverted from its first intention. No general or en- 
lightened study of positive constitutional law can be 
undertaken without an exhaustive knowledge of this 
capital example. But the course to be pursued in 
acquiring this knowledge cannot be compared to any 
ordinary path, and especially not to the broad highway 
which the French jurists have laid out by rule and line 
in the domain of their law. It ought rather to be 
compared in the words of Pascal to un chemin qui 
marche^ or to a river whose moving surface glides away 
at one's feet, meandering in and out in endless curves, 
now seeming to disappear in a whirlpool, now almost 

B 2 
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lost to sight in the verdure. i .,]3efore venturing upon this 
river you must be'e^iirei toritfi&e.in the whole of its 
oouise from a distanôd/. .youi must study the chain of 
mountains in which it rises, the affluents which swell 
its waters, the valleys in which it widens out, the sharp 
tunis where it gets choked with sand, and the alluvial 
soil which it deposits on its banks. The most fertile of 
these piepajratoiy studies, and that which should come 
firsts is the snalyms of the sources of the Constitution. 



Sedwii i 

In the year 1793 Hérault de Sëchelles inquired at 
the Bibliothèque Nationale for a copy of the laws of 
Minos. Any one would make the same mistake now 
who hunted for the text of the English Constitution. 
There is no texit but there are texts. These texts are 
of every age and hâve never been codified. Nor even 
taken all together do they contain nearly the whole of 
English constitutional law, the greater part of which is 
unwritten. On any question of importance it is necessary 
to refer, in almost every case, to several different laws 
whose dates are centuries apart, or to a series of pre* 
cedents which go fSeur badk into history. For example, 
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the constitution of the House of Lords is the result 
of several different statutes dated respectively 1707,^ 
1800,* 1829,» 1847,* 1869,*^ 1876,* of an opinion of the 
judges in 1782^ and of innumerable customs. The 
duration of Parliament is determined by two Acts, one 
of the time of George I., one of 1867, without counting 
the usage, in virtue of which about a year of the 
statutory time is curtailed. Publicists and jurists have 
.taken the trouble to search out and compare these texts 
and to write down their decisions, and the legislator has 
left this work to them, for no legislator has ever stamped 
any methodical digest of the constitutional provisions 
with his authority. 

This state of things is very far removed from the idea 
that the French have of a Constitution. For eighty 
years past French history shows us under this name 
one single document conceived all at once, promulgated 
on a given day, and embodying all the rights of govern- 
ment, and all the guarantees of liberty, in a series of 
connected chapters. Such are notably the French Con- 
stitutions of the revolutionary period from which all 
the rest take their form and origin; they are like 
mathematical demonstrations or scientific classifications 

1 [6 Anne c 11 (d).] > [39 & 40 Qeo. III. c 67 (d).] 

« [10 Geo. IV. c. 7 (D).] « [10 & 11 Vict c 108 (d).] 

* [32 & 33 Vict c 42 (d).] « [39 ft 40 Viet e. 54 (d).] 

7 [See Anson, Law and CutUm of the GmtUMhn^ p. 185 (d).] 
It is in virtue of this opinion of 1782 that Scotch peen^ created 
peers of the United Kingdom, aie allowed to take their seats in 
the Honse of Lords. Up to that time they were exdaded. [See 
as to statutes affecting the Honse of Lords, Indt» pf lAs iStoHa Im^ 
Tit ««House of Lords» (d).] 
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staitiiig with an axiom as a heading ; they are all works 
of art and logic 

The French are accustomed to see nothing but the 
advantages of this system, and they are evident The 
English have chiefly felt its inconveniences and dangers. 
Probably they have been influenced by two facts : first, 
that to publish a clear, methodical, and analytical work 
for all readers would be to invite perpetual competition 
in producing an improved version, to make one's self 
amenable to logic, «.e. to a tribunal from which the right 
of appeal is indefinite; secondly, that every systematic 
construction is tantamount to a promise to jNroduce 
something complete and perfect which shall provide for 
and guard against every contingency, and this is to 
attempt an impossibility, so that the energy wanted to 
make such a Constitution, and the enthusiasm which it 
excites when first made, are only equalled by the cruel 
disappointments which follow as soon as it is put in 
force. So the English have left the different parts of 
their Constitution just where the wave of history had 
deposited them ; they have not attempted to bring them 
together, to classify or complete them, or to make a 
consistent and coherent whole. 

This scattered Constitution gives no hold to sifters 
of texts and seekers after difficulties. It need not fear 
Clitics anxious to point out an omission, or-theorists 
ready to denounce an antinomy. The necessities of 
politics are so complex; so many different interests are 
mixed up in them, so many opposing forces run counter 
to eadi other, that it is impossible to get together all 
the essential elements of a stable &bnc and put them 
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in their proper places, if the work is carried on under 
the eyes of a people whose taste is for homogeneous 
materials and a regular plan. The way to meet the 
difficulty is to arrange so that an ordinary spectator 
shall not be able to have any general view, such as 
would be given by codification. By this means only 
can you preserve the happy incoherences, the useful 
incongruities, th^ protecting contradictions which have 
such good reason for existing in institutions, viz. that 
they exist in the nature of things, and which, while 
they allow free play to all social forces, never allow any 
one of these forces room to work out of its alloted linet 
or to shake the foundations and walls of the whole fimbria 
This is the result which the English flatter themselves 
they have arrived at by the extraordinary dispersion 
of their constitutional texts, and they have always taken 
good care not to compromise the result in any way by 
attempting to form a code. 
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Section u 






There are four principal sources of English Constitu- 
tional Law : (1) Treaties, or quasi-ixeaXieB, (2) Precedents 
and customs generally known as Common Law, (3) 
Compacts, and (4) Statutes. The first and the two 
last of these divisions are the written part of the 
Constitution, the second is the unwritten part They 
do not always differ much in form. The difference is 
chiefly to be found in their essential characteristics, in 
the matters which they regulate, and in the spirit 
which has dictated them. 

There are two Treaties : — ^the Act of Union with 
Scotland (1707),^ and the Act of Union with Ireland 
(1800).' The characteristics of treaties in the general 
sense of the word is that they bring two nations and 
two sovereignties face to face. The special characteristic 
of these two Acts of Union is, that the two sovereigns 
appear on the scene only in order to be absorbed 
and melted into one: these statutes belong to inter- 
national law for a moment and then take rank in 
constitutional law. The Acts of 1707 are two statutes, 
one voted by the Scotch Parliament, and the other by 
the English Parliament, and sanctioned separately by 
Anne, first as Anne, Queen of Scotland,' and second]/ 

> [6 Anne, e. 11 (D).] > [39 & 40 Gea IIL a 67 (d).] 

* The isnetion in Scotland was not given as in England by the 
Treneh phrase La rdnê le veirf, prcmoimoed after reading the title 
of the Bill, bat by the representative of the Crown toaehing the 
pnehment on whieh the Bill was written with a aoeptre. 
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as Anne, Queen of England. These statutes are only 
the ratification of one and the same instrument or 
treaty ^ drawn up by a commission composed of duly 
authorized representatives of the two kingdoms. At 
this time Scotland was as completely separated from 
England as was Hanover at a later date, or even more, 
so. Her government, her laws, her system of taxes, her 
trade, were all in a sort of rivalry with England, and 
even the constitution of her official Church was in direct 
opposition to the Anglican Church. The two countries 
were only held together by the personal and dynastic 
union which threatened to come to an end at that 
very moment. Scotland had not, like England, passed 
an Act of Settlement which eventually called the 
Hanoverian branch to the throne, in case of Anne's 
dying without issue; but reserved to herself by a 
special Act the right of settling the reversion to the 
throne, in a way different from that fixed by the 
English settlement.* This separation of the two 
nations, verging on hostility up to the last moment, 
was finally overcome by able statesmanship in 1707. 

The Acts of 1800 are the two statutes 39 & 40 Geo. 
III. c. 67, and 40 Geo. III. c 38. They did not pass 
without difficulty. Ireland, long treated as a conquered 
country, had shortly before contrived, under cover of the 
American War, to force the English Parliament into 
giving her almost entire independence. In 1782 it had 

r * 

1 The articles of union are described as a treaty in the Act 
itsell [See preamble to 6 Anne, c 11 (d).] 

s Act of Security, nyected in 1703| passed in 1704. [See 
Burton, Hiêtarp qf Seotlandf vilL, pp. 92. »9- 101 (d).] 
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been decided that Ireland should have her own laws and 
her own courts of justice and that her Parliament 
should have the free use of its own initiative, which up 
to that time had been subject to the approval of the 
king^s privy council. 

These concessions might have caused most serious 
emharrassment to the Qovermnent at Westminster. 
The danger was manifest when during the short 
period of George IIL's insanity the question of a 
regency was raised. There was actually nothing to 
prevent the Irish Parliament from choosing a regent, 
and this regent need not have been the one chosen by 
the English Parliament In this case there would have 
been two regents, one at Dublin and one in London. 
The transition from two regents to two kings would have 
been quickly accomplished. The union of the two 
crowns, the only union which existed between the two 
countries, was threatened, and the near neighbourhood 
of the French Revolution increased the danger. In 
1798 there was a formidable rebellion. Pitt acted 
promptly; before a few months had elapsed, by means 
of money or honours he had bought over the majority 
of the Irish Parliament, anid in 1800 ^ it solemnly gave 
up its national independence. 

The objects and tiie consequences of the two Acts of 
Union are shown by their very titles. The first made 
England and Scotland into one State under the name 
of Great Britain. The second united Ireland to Great 

> The Union with Ireland voted by the English Parliament, 
July Sndy 1800^ came into force on January Ist» 1801. ITie 
Union with Scotland came into foice May Ist» 1707. 
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Britain, and thus constituted the United Kingdom. The 
practical form which this double consolidation takes is : 
(1) the adoption by each of the two kingdoms thus 
annexed to England and to Great Britain respectively 
of one and the same dynasty, together with the settle- 
ment of the Crown in perpetuity on the Protestant 
line of the House of Hanover ; (2) the introduction of 
a certain number of Scotch and Irish members into 
the two Houses of the English Parliament. 

The Parliament thus constituted legislates for the 
whole of the United Kingdom; but the special laws ( 
of Scotland and Ireland which existed previous to the 
union remain in force as long as they are not repealed. 
A considerable number of these statutes exist, and 
they difier so considerably that Parliament finds it 
necessary from time to time to make special Acts for 
each kingdom. This is the reason why the following 
phrase is so often met with at the beginning or end of 
a statute : " This Act does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland." ^ This exception is not necessary for the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands which are not parts / 
of the United Kingdom. These islands are bound only 
by statutes in which they are particularly named.' 

The most important of the other provisions of the 
two Acts of Union relates to the Church. 

The Episcopal Church in England is an Established 
Church, that is to say, the Church which is in possession 
of the parish, livings, benefices, tithes, and church- 

^ There are several statates which apply to Wales obIj. 
* [1 SUph. Comm. (9ih ed.) p. 101. Or which by neceaaaiy im* 
plication are intended to extend to the Channel lalaads (d).] 
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yards : the law regulates and sanctions its dogma, its 
constitution, its liberties, its jurisdiction and its ritual : 
the Queen takes an oath to maintain it, the Oovemment 
takes part in its administration by nominating high 
dignitaries and certain incumbents of benefices. In 
Scotland the Presbyterian Church is the official Church 
recognized by the Act of 1707, consecrated by law, 
and put in possession of the edifices and ecclesiastical 
revenues. There is, indeed, an Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, but it is a free Church,^ just as the Presby- 
terian Church is free in England. Great Britain has 
therefore two State Churches, the Crown is the legal 
supporter of two opposite systems of sacerdotal hier- 
archy on the two sides of the Tweed. 

Per emira, Ireland has no official Church at alL The 
Episcopal Protestant Church of Ireland, formerly one and 
the same with the Church of England, was disestablished^ 
in 1869, ie. separated from the state and dispossessed of 
its property under certain reservations which protected 
the interests of actual incumbents. It has now become 
a free Church. 

The extraordinary diversity which is the characteristic 
of English public law is patent in all the facts which 
we have just noted. The French mind has a natural 
taste for simplicity and uniformity. Its creations bear 
the impress of these two qualities, and it naïvely ex- 

> Queen Anne in a letter to the Scotch Porliiuuent in 1703 
begged that a little tolérance should be shown to the adherents of 
the Episoopal Church, she called them '* Dissenters," making use 
of the same name that she would have given to the Presbyterians 
in addrening the English Parliament [See Her Majesty's Letter, 
Burton, JSriMdiy <ff SeoUand, viiiy p. 90 (n).] 
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pects to find the same characteristics in every other 
human work. Any one who wants to feel at home in the 
English Constitution, and to understand it thoroughly, 
must get rid of any such expectation at once» for the 
English Constitution does not recognize any such ideals 
as simplicity and uniformity. Indeed, it seems as if its 
authors had deliberately avoided, as a dangerous ex- 
treme, any attempt at unity, or at laying down general 
principles, or at assimilation and fusion of the different 
parts of the Constitution. They certainly carefully 
guarded against all the generalizations and simplifica- 
tions, which the creators of French public law were 
always striving for with the greatest faith and ardour» 
not to say passion. 

Strictly speaking, a third Act ^ should come under the 
head of Treaties, i,e. the statute which was passed in* 
1858 for the better government of India. In India 
there existed, in fact, no independent sovereign, but a 
jftMui-sovereign whose authority became extinct and has 
now devolved on the English nation. The East India 
Company gave up its autonomy by the passing of the 
Act of 1858. The Crown had alienated part of its 
regal rights in favour of the Company, which, firom the 
extent of its resources, its military and financial power, 
and the almost uncontrolled authority it exercised over 
its conquests, was virtually a state within the state. By 
means of a compromise which gave to the directors of 
the Company the power of nominating seven members 
out of fifteen in the^ supreme council, the Crown re- 
gained possession of this immense Indian Empire 
1 [81 à 88 Viet c 106 (n).] 
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I Since that time it has been governed by a special 

Secretary of State. With regard, to her other colonies . 

England has pursued an opposite policy. To the most 

powerful and most civilized, Canada, the Cape of Good 

Hope, and the Australian provinces, she first granted a 

representative and parliamentary constitution with a 

responsible ministry, then in most cases ^ the right of 

modifying this constitution themselves with the approval 

of the Crown. These Acts may be compared to the 

treaties of union precisely because they are the converse 

of such treaties. The Treaties of Union absorbed and 

extinguished old nationalities; these Acts tend to 

create new nationalities and separate them fix>m the 

old. These Acts have formed a group of gtcoM-inde- 

^ pendent States connected with the United Kingdom 

j by three points only : the appointment by the Crown 

/ of the governor who is the nominal depositary of the 

f executive power; diplomatic representation for which 

I England holds itself responsible for them; and a 

\ superior court of appeal for their especial use. The 

Parliament of Westminster retams in theory the right 

of sovereign legishttion for all parts of the British 

Empire, but, in &ct, it no longer interferes with the in- 

temal government and special legislation of the great 

colonies. The colonial secretary seems to have given 

up his right of veto in colonial matters. Australia and 

> [See €.g. as to Victoria, 18 & 19 Vict a 54^ a! 4 Canada, 
owing to the Federal Gonstitntion of the country, does not 
apparentlj poneas the power to alter the Oanadian Oonatitation, 
which ia formed by the Britiah North America Act» 1867, 30 
Vict 6 8| by an Ad of the IKnninion Fkrliament Gompara 38 
4 38 Viet e. 38(D).] 
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Canada perseveringly keep up protective tari£b against 
the interests of the mother oountiy; nothing can 
show more clearly than this the complete autonomy 
they practically enjoy. By degrees Kngland is with- 
drawing the troops with which she has provided her 
colonial territories for their defence.^ She is leaving 
them to defend themselves. On the other hand, it is 
clear enough that she can rely on nothing but their good 
will for efficacious help incase of a war which threatened 
her alone, or even in case of any enterprise for the 
common good.' The Grown has not even reserved the 
ownership of free lands, a right which the government 
of the United States, a purely federal autiiority, has 
kept in respect of the territories and new states ad- 
mitted to tiie union. And a fortiori the Crown has 
not in the colonies, as it has in England, the right of 
eminent domain. 

At present, or at least in the near future, we must 
look upon the colonies not even as provinces in posses- 
sion of self-government, but as almost sovereign states 
connected with the mother countiy only by race, 
language, and common associations. 

^ In 1870 troops were withdrawn from New Soath Walea 
' Not long ago when the Fiji Idnnds were to be occupied, 
Lord Carnarvon asked the Australian colonies» who were mnch 
interested in this occupation, to contribute an insignificant som to 
the expenses of the govemment of the Islands. England would 
have taken the larger share. The colonies refused. Again we 
know that the reclamations of the United States after the War of 
Secession were founded chiefly on the fact that the authorities of 
Melbourne had allowed the Skmtmdoah to repair in their harbour. 
The arbitrators took this view, but it was England and not ths 
Australian colonies which paid the indemnification. 
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The proposal to unite them in one vast federation 
governed by the Parliament at Westminster, where their 
delegates would sit, has not the slightest chance of 
success;^ the idea originates with a few isolated 
publicists who are endeavouring to arrest a separatist 
movement to which the English Government itself has 
given the first impulse. 

1 See as to this subject Seeley's interesting volumei The Ex* 
pannon of England^ 1883. 

Since these lines were written, the partisans of federation have 
made noisy, but I think vain efforts to overcome the indifference 
of the mother country, and to persuade the great colonies to favour 
a federal system; They have lauded up to the skies the sponta- 
neous act of sending reinforcements from Australia to the English 
anny in Egypt They took advantage of the curiosity and interest 
excited by the Colonial and Indian Exhibition to found a 
permanent Institute of that name, which languishes under the 
presidentship of the Prince of Wales. Besides this, conferences 
with coloniid agents have been set on foot ; they are carried on 
with a good grace on either side, but both sides have taken good 
care not to put forward any proposition suggestjive of a federative 
connection. Lord Boeebery, speaking on November 16th, 1887, 
before a Scotch branch of the Imperial Federation League, declared 
that any proposition for this end would be considered by the 
colonies as a return to that same spirit of domination, which in 
former days caused the mother-country to lose the North 
American provinces. He added that no plan of union had the 
slightest chance of being accepted unless the colonial agents them* 
i ] selves took the initiative. 

The colonial agents have carefuUy avoided taking this initia^ 
tive. They expressed the wish to have the colonies mentioned with 
India in the Queen's title, but this was a mere act of courtesy» which 
in no way affected colonial independence. Of the other matter 
treated of in the conferences, only two are thoroughly and practi- 
cally political The Australians and the mother-country have 
«greed to maintain a fleet for Australasia at their common expense ; 
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Section iii 

The Treaties^ and j^t^m-treaties are only addenda 
to the Constitution, and in a certain way an external 
portion of it. Customary law, Compacts and Statutes 
make up the body of English constitutional law. 

Customary law, lex nan scripta, is the mass of pre- 
cedents and customs known as the Common Law. 

The term " unwritten law " must not be taken literally. 
In reality these precedents and customs are to be found in 
a number of documents, such as judgments, authorita- 
tive reports, and lawyers' opinions, which treat them as 

this is really nothing but a defensive alliance such as might be 
established between two separate States brought together by a 
common interest. On the other hand, the colonies openly aspire 
to the right of negotiating on their own behalf, and of concluding 
treaties through their own agents with foreign powers ; this ex- 
pectation can scarcely be said to be consistent with the idea of a 
fusion or a federation with the mother-country. Canada, which 
is gravitating more and more towards the United States in an 
economical point of view, had this point much at heart All the 
other questions are only matters of business. To sum up, we 
may say of the union of the colonies with England, that it must 
exist in form only or not at alL As long as this union remains 
nothing but a well-sounding word, recalling a common and 
glorious origin, an incitement to demonstrations of courtesy and 
cordiality, no one will be in any hurry to withdraw from it 
But if the day should come when the mothernsountry tries to 
tighten the bond by which her adult sons are attached to her, 
they will torn to oomj^lete separation without a moment^t 
hesitation. 
^ [See p. 8, ante (D).] 

CL. 
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established and in force, but which do not refer them 
to or deduce them fix>m the terms of any Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the absence of any enactment they are 
I fomided entirely on a more or less ancient usage, or 

Ion their having been tolerated or acquiesced in, for a 
longer or shorter time, by the powers of the State and 
by public opinion. 

The number, and still more, the nature of the matters 
which are regulated by the customary part of English 
\ constitutional law, is most remarkable. These matters 

j are so various and so important that the written con- 

stitutional law as a whole may positively be considered 
; as an exceptional law or a kind of complementary 
legislation. The Compacts deal chiefly with the 
yT limitations of the regal power. The Statutes have 
J a wider range; they afford legal securities for the 
rights roughly sketched out by the Compacts; they 
embrace the right of religious liberty and the other 
great political rights, e.g, freedom of the press, right of 
combination and of public meeting^ (which the Compacts 
do not deal with) ; they also embrace the whole topic of 
electoral rights.' 

All the rest, especially the oiganization,the privileges, 
the reciprocal relations, and the interaction of the great 
public powers (the Crown, the Cabinet, the House of 

1 [These great political rights, however, in so far as they are 
recognised at all by English law as separate rights, depend to a 
great extent on the principles of the Common Law. See Dicey, 
Law ifikê QmUiuiitm (3rd ed.) pp. 190—198 ; 823— S53 ; 864 
-861(D).] 
^ . " [Till recent times electoral rights whichaie now regnlatedby 

•latate depended wholly npon common law (d).] 
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Lords and House of Commons) lies outside the domain 
of written law. All these important matters, which 
are the very centre and soul of constitutional law, are 
regulated in England by simple custom; whilst in 
France a great deal of effort, discussion, and public 
feeling has been spent upon them by statesmen. 
V Now let us examine the constitutional texts and see\ 
what they say, for example, about the powers of the 
Cabinet, that pivot of the parliamentary system and 
centre of political action. According to Blackstone, Hal- 
lam and Macaulay, not only the existence, but the very 
name of a Cabinet is unknown to written law. What of 
the annual sitting of Parliament ? ^ It is not mentioned 
in any statute. What of the division of Parliament 
into two Houses 7 The practice began of itself prior 
to 1350, and has gone on since that time without being 
enforced by any law. What of the right of priority of 
the House of Commons in matters of taxation ? This 
right is entirely founded upon custom. In the French 
Constitution, and in that of the United Stateis, there are 
express stipulations about it. What of the other 
powers and . privileges of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons? They are like disputed terri- 
tories, always being taken and retaken with no fixed 
legal frontier. What of the royal prerogative in matters 
of military organization? No text defines it The 
written law is silent on all these and like matters, that 
is, generally on all that concerns the action of the great 
public powers. If any dispute arises the answer to it 

> [See boweirer 4 Ed. Ill, c 14 ; 96 Ed. Ill, Stat I, Ckp. 10 ; 
Stubbs, ComU HUt. iii 380 (d).] 

C 2 
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18 to be sought, not in the SkUtUe Bode, but in parlia* 
mentaiy or judicial records; it is given, not according to 
a general enactment, but in accordance with precedents. 
This body of precedents will more often than not be 
found to be uncertain, confused, and contradictory. In 
fad the meet important part of the political organization 
is just what is kept out of the written law and given 
v over to the sole guardianship of custom. 

What happened with regard to the taxation and 
electoal rights of the clergy is a most curious example 
of the way in which custom got established in one of 
the gaps left by a statute, and then acquired the 
authority of a law. From time immemorial Par- 
liament did not tax the clergy ; they t%xed themselves 
in their own special parliament, m. Convocation. The 
Houses of Parliament were satisfied with ratifying 
their Acts. In 1664 a compact was made behind 
the scenes between Lord Clarendon, then Prime 
Minister, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
England.^ It was agreed that the clergy should no 
longer tax themselves, but that Parliament should tax 
both clergy and laity. And so it was. In 1665, the 
Act ' imposing the taxation for the year discharges the 
clergy fix>m the subsidy imposed by the last ecclesiastical 
convocation, and orders that they should pay the public 
taxes like other, people. The statute, however, expressly 
reserves to the clergy in Convocation the rightof putting 

«[SeeHaUan^CbiMlilHlioiia/irMfe^ ed.) 

pua4(^noley(D).] 

« [16 4 17 0Û. XL cs. 1.» SB. 30, ae. Compare Anson, Law 
«ml ChitlDNi ^<y CbnitfilsKoR, i^ 44, 45 (d).] 
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an end to the new practice, and of taxing themselves as 
before if it were thought desirable. Since 1664 the 
clergy have not on any single occasion made use of this 
power; they have continued to bear their part in the 
payment of the public taxes imposed by Parliament. 
But the right is not abolished by any Act, and so even 
nowadays the parliamentary power of taxing a whole 
class does not rest on a special statutory enactment. It 
rests on the fact that a particular class, though quite 
free legally to exercise its power, by tacit, consent and 
long abstention refrains from reviving this special 
power or privilege.* 

Moreover, from this modification, thus casually intro- 
duced and unsanctioned by written law, another of the 
same kind resulted which seriously altered the com- 
position of the electoral body. When the clergy voted 
their own taxes they naturally took no part idelecting 
the members of the House of Commons. But when 
once they were liable to general taxation, it was but just 
that they should be represented in the House which 
voted the taxes, and that clergymen, who for a long time 
had not been in fact eligible ' as members, should at 
least become electors. In fact, a few years later the 
deigy came forward at"* elections and voted for mem- 
bers of Parliament. We look for an Act which has 

^ ** Gibson, Bishop of London, told me," writes Speaker Onslow» 
** that this measure (taxation of the cleigy otherwise than by 
Convocation) was the greatest alteration that had been made in 
the Constitution without a < special Act" (Çf, Onslow» NoU en 
Bwmet^ Oxf. ed. iv» SOS.) [See Hallam, Qmt HUL iii (8th ed.) 
p. S40, note y (n).] 

* Their ineligibili^ was settled by the Act» 41 (3eo. IIL cL 68. 
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replaced \them in the electoral body. It does not exist. 
The thing was done silently, without its being thought 
necessary to sanction it by a statute. The first time 
that any trace of such an Act is found is in a statute 
of Queen Anne's reign, in 1712 (10 Anne, c. 23) ; but 
the terms of the Act are not explicit, and take for 
granted that the custom was already established. Thus 
the right of the clergy to vote at elections though con- 
trary to the practice of several centuries, and opposed to 
a long line of precedents was ultimately established 
simply in virtue of a custom in its favour, which custom 
itself rested on the mere fact that taxation of the 
clergy by themselves had fallen into disuse. This is 
enough to make a Frenchman shudder, possessed as he 
I is ¥rith a spirit of love for all that is precise, exact, and 
\ explicit» so passionate that it is like a French legislative 
instinct. 

For what end have the English kept the privileges 

and the interaction of the great public powers in this 

undetermined and fluid state ? The object is evident. 

They have wished for a Constitution in which consider- 

-> able changes, alterations of power, and unexpected 

revivals could be made almost without remark. There 

has been many a modification of the Constitution in 

England over which not a word was breathed, nor a drop 

of ink spilt, whilst in France it would have necessitated 

an alteration in the Articles of the Constitution^ followed 

by long and brilliant discussions and much public 

excitement. 

For instance, the royal veto, so greatly abused by 

1 [See Ajomm^Lawafed Cuêiomi/tkê OmiUMion^ p. 44 (d).] 
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William III., and the cause of so much disturbance in 
France a himdred years later, has in fact disappeared 
since 1707. A parallel case is the presence of the king 
at the cabinet councils ; there is no precedent for it since 
George I. Frenchmen would never have let these two 
' memorable triumphs of popular power take place ¥rith- 
out recording them in the statute book; English- 
men trusted to the force of things, to custom and to 
opinion to establish them as laws. 

A close examination of the chief public powers shows 
us that each one is surrounded by a crowd of ancient 
but disused privileges which are annulled by the 
privileges and active rights of neighbouring powers. 
But these privileges have purposely never been abro- 
gated — ^we ask why? In order that at any sign of 
public opinion,^ or call of public interest, they might be 
revived and made use of to take up and solve a difiScult 
question, or to serve as the organ for carrying out of 
State policy without disturbing the whole constitutional 
system. Here is an example. In 1714 ^ the Privy coun- 
cil, which had been politically inert since Charles IL's 
time, appeared on the scene again, very opportunely 
disconcerted the ministers whom the Stuarts had 
brought over to their side, and fixed the succession to 
the Crown on the Protestant line. Burke, in speaking 
of convocation, gives an excellent description of this 
state of habitual hibernation of certain parts of the 
English Constitution, combined with an indefinite power 
of rousing themselves' to life again. This assembly, he 
says, ''is now called for form only. It sits for the 
^ [Mah<m's.£n«loiy<2f^2aiid;L(lrt6d.)pp.l38'^m (d).] 
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purpose of making some polite ecclesiastical compli- 
ments to the king; and when that grace is said, retires 
and is heard of no more. It is, however, a part of the 
OansHtiUian^ and may be called into act and energy 
whenever there is occasion." * 

People are fond of talking about the stability of the 
English Constitution. The truth is that this constitution 
is always, so to say, in a state of motion and oscillation, 
and that it lends itself in an extraordinary manner to 
the play of its different parts. Its solidity comes from its 
pliability. It bends but does not break. It stands not 
by the strength of its affirmations, but by the studied 
vagueness of its reservations. 

On the other hand, are not these reservations and the 
undetermined state of things which they keep up a 
patent source of danger? What have you done, a 
foreign critic might say to Englishmen to prevent such 
and such privileges which date from the middle ages 
from being suddenly revived under critical circumstances 
and checking the operation of modem law ? What should 
you say if one day an energetic king, seeing the nation 
was getting tired of a loquacious and inactive Parliament, 
should take it into his head to dismiss his Cabinet 
and govern under the illusory control of the only coun- 
sellors whom oonunon law recognises, — I mean the two 
hundred and odd members of the Privy Council 
appointed by the king 7 What should you say if the 
king chose, as in former times, to create new electoral 
boroughs by royal charter, or to change the nature of 
the hereditary chamber, by only appointing life peers 7 
' [Bnrke^ Wùrkê, iii (1808 ed.) p. 181 (d).] 
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All this would be iu acoordanoe ¥ritli the Crown's 
ancient prerogative. No statute has ever deprived 
the Crown of these rights and privileges. Nothing can 
be brought up against them except long habit of disuse. 
What happened in 1860 ? The House of Lords suddenly 
attacked the privilege of amending the Taxing Acts, a 
right which the House of Conmions had jealously kept 
hold of for centuries. In the case in point the House of 
Lords had the last word, the House of Commons could 
only assert their rights, and hold to them in principle 
and for the future. 

What happened in 1872? The Crown interfered 
about the question of the purchase^ of commissions, 
took the matter out of the hands of the House of Lords, 
and imposed its own decision with a high hand. But 
still more alarming would be a revival of those terrible 
powers of the House of Commons which a century ago 
endangered the life and liberty of the people, served as 
an instrument of party hatred, and annulled the pro- 
tective action of the courts of justice. All these 
powers are still untouched and ready to hand for the 
day when a despotic majority might take a fancy to 
crush its adversaries. To all this no answer can be 
made except that all political oiganization in England 
rests on a parti pris of optimism and confidence. 
The English feel the vigour of their public spirit; they 
have experienced the vigilance of a free press, and the 
power of associations and of public meetings. They 
flatter themselves that their political custoxns need no 

1 [Compare Bogehot, EnglUh CoHiUtuiim (1878 èà.) pp. zzxv., 
xxxvi (d).] 
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saft^pardfl in the fonn of statutes. No doubt they are 
quite aware that all the public authorities have been 
left ¥rith rights exclusive of each other, and vrith rival 
claims and arms to defend them, as well as arms with 
which individuals can be oppressed. But they are 
convinced that, under this rule of opinion and tradition, 
all these different authorities will use the powers left 
them only ¥rith moderation and for the good of the 
country, tiiat a compromise will be effected, that they 
will stop short of any arbitrary act, and that a living and 
supple equilibrium will be kept up in the very heart of 
the Constitution : a state of things far superior to the 
Atrict division of power resulting from a statute. Up to 
the present day events have justified their hopes. 
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Section iv 

The Compacts are three,, in number — ^the Great 
Charter '(1215), the BiU of Bights' (1689), the Act of 
Settlement» (1700) \^ 

> [See Stubbfl, SOeet Charter$, 2nd éd. p. 296. (d).] 

* [See Stnbbfl, Select Charten, 2nd ed. p. 623. The Declaration 
of Right was presented by the Convention to William and Mary» 
13th Febmaxy, 1689. The Dedaiation was embodied in the 
Bill of Righto (1 WilL èi Mar. Seas. 2, c 2), passed later in the 
same year. See Macaulay» Huktry of Engkmd^ voL IL 3rd ed. 
pp. 657— 661 ; and VOL iiL p. 498. (n).] |^ 

> [12 à 13 WilL III. 0. 2. See Stabba, Sdêcê CharUn, 2iid 
ed.p.528. (D).] 
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These three instruments ore the title-deeds of English 
political liberty. They are the real basis of the written 
constitutional law of England. 

The Compacts are, like the statutes, the common work 
of the three branches of Parliament, i.e, of the king T 
and the two Houses. But what is peculiar to the Com- / 
pacts, and what distinguishes them from the statutes, is 
that in the Compacts the king does not appear as an 
integral part of one and the same legislative power as 
the Lords and Commons, but as a real contracting party 
in opposition to whom the nation seems to stand up as 
a distinct and independent power. There is no con- 
certed action of the three constitutioùal powers in its 
ordinary and regular form. There is only a reconcilia- 
tion between two powers. These two powers began by 
observing and distrusting each other. From time to 
time struggles took place between them, and at last 
they entered into a treaty with mutual safeguards. 
This distinction will be made clearer by a rapid survey 
of the circumstances which produced these three great 
Compacts. 

The Great Charter comes first. King John had been 
guilty of exaction and violence for many years. His 
barons resisted him. In 1216 they coalesced and raised 
troops. They met at Wallingford and declared them- 
selves free from the oath of allegiance to their sovereign. 
John, deserted by all his followers except seven, con* 
sented to negotiate, and signed the document called the 
Qreat Charter. The nature of this act is easy to define. 
It is not exactly a treaty, because there are not two Inti- 
mate sovereigns or two nations opposed to each other; 
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nor is it a statute ; as such it would be invalidated 
by irregularity or violence: it is a oompromiBe or a 
compact 

The barons do not behave as subjects, they have 
absolved themselves from their promise of fidelity to 
their sovereign ; they behave as belligerents. The king 
stands before them like a conquered enemy, almost like 
a foreign enemy, and has to submit to the conditions 
imposed by the conqueror. The analogy goes so deep 
that the charter mentions penalties such as are found 
in a treaty ¥rith a hostile nation. The barons stipulate 
that if the king breaks his word they are to seize and 
confiscate his castles and to molest him in every possible 
way. All through the Great Charter you see the two 
armed powers standing face to face and ready to use 
force. Evidently it would be incorrect to put an instru- 
ment like this in the same category as ordinary laws and 
statutes. If it can be compared to any other document, 
I should say it bears some likeness to the Treaty of 
Amboise or to the Peace of St. Qermain ; to the Conven- 
tions which during the religious war in France gave 
pledges to the Protestants, put them in possession of 
cities of refuge, and almost made them into a separate 
nation ¥rithin the nation. 

This is not the place to analyze the Great Charter. 
For us it has an historical interest and nothing more. 
Its principal articles, over and above those which refer 
to feudal organization, deal ¥rith the protection of in- 
dividual liberty, lay down rules for the accusation and , 
trial of offenders. These are in hct the matters of 
most pressing need in a semi-barbarous society. 
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Further, the Qreat Charter settles that no aids or 
scutage shall be raised without the consent of the 
common council of the kingdom. 

The text of the Charter is more precise than could 
have been expected as to the guarantees for the execu- 
tion thereof. The manner of summoning the common 
council is carefully fixed, as well as the conditions 
necessary for the validity of its deliberations. 

A permanent body of twenty-five barons was formed ; 
it was co-optative and superintended the administration 
of the kingdom. These last clauses however, styled 
gravia et dnibUabUia, were not reproduced in the con- 
firmation of the Great Charter given in the following 
year by Henry III. In the number, the precision, and 
the practical character of its arrangements, the Qreat 
Charter is much more like a Constitution than the other 
instruments which we shall next have to consider. But its 
real importance arises less from the actual value of its 
clauses than firom its efiect on the minds of the English 
people. Up to this time the national feeling was but 
feeble and scattered ; the Great Charter gave it a centre of 
action and supplied a name and a date for popular 
imagination to cling to. It became the embodiment of 
the great epic struggle of the middle ages which was then 
going on. In this contest the feudal nobility became a 
united aristocratic corporation, and stood forth before X 
the world as a political body conscious of its own 
strength and guided by its natural leaders defending 
the liberty of the whole ooilamunity. The Great Charter 
was its watchword. The express dispositions of the 
document are obsolete nowadays; but the spirit of 
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the Great Charter is still living, and it penetrates and 
animates modem English life. 

The second Compact is the Bill of Rights.^ In 1688 
James II. was suspected of wishing to restore Popeiy in 
England. He was hated on account of his despotic 
measures. A taction of the nobility called William of 
Orange to the throne and James II. fled. The two 
Houses of Parliament convened by William at the re- 
quest of an assembly of notables silenced their scruples 
and declared the throne vacant. Who was to occupy 
it ? The Prince of Wales ? He was of course the heir 
to the throne according to the law of the land. This 
law was set aside. In default of the Prince of Wales, 
Mary, his eldest sister. Princess of Orange, was the 
legitimate heir, and in default of Mary, Anne, the 
second sister. After some hesitation the House of 
Lords upset this order of things and proposed to confer 
the royal dignity on William and Mary conjointly, and 
the real power of government on William alone. Even 
Maiy s death was not to give any opening for Anne's 
claims; her rights were to be suspended, and William 
was to occupy the throne alone. It was a complete 
resettling of the law of succession. The House of 
Commons approved the formula and the principle 
without any hesitation, but refused to pass them just 
astheystood. A document was drawn up setting forth and 
claiming all the rights and liberties violated by James IL, 
and the precaution was taken of incorporating this 
document as a preamble and aigument in the Dedans 
tkm which called William and Maiy to the throne. The 
* [Etoe Stabbfli Mwl CSbarfcri, Sad 6d. p. ASa. (d).] 
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whole thing was solemnly read before the prince and 
princess in the great hall of Whitehall. Neither of 
them had to pronounce a separate opinion on this 
declaration of rights and liberties. 

After the reading of this document a single question 
was put in express words by Halifax to the two august 
personages : would they accept the Crown and the new 
settlement of the succession? If they objected to 
the Declaration of Right they had only one way of 
showing it, and that was to decline Halifax's offer. If 
they declined it the Declaration of Right would not 
fall to the ground, but the royal dignity would pass 
away from them ; the nation would take back its liberty 
and its gifts and would retain the power of bestowing 
them in another quarter. If they accepted the offer, 
they would have to ratify the preamble and the clauses ' 
of the Declaration as a matter of course, and bind them- 
selves implicitly to respect all the rights set forth in it. 

Nothing can be further from the French idea of a 
law than an instrument and a proceeding such as this. 
A law is an imperative rule on some special matter. The 
Declaration of Right was in fact a memorial of protests 
and grievances. The laws are made conjointly by 
Parliament and the Crown. Neither Crown nor Par-, 
liament had anything to do with the Declaration of 
Right. The king did not exist, and his prerogative 
could not come into existence until the accomplishment 
of the very act which it ought to have sanctioned and 
completed. The two Houses were called the Convention, 
and a general statute was absolutely necessary to give 
them the name and the rights of a Parliament. In place 
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of the three hcUurs which ought to co-operate freely and 
as a sovereign power in making any regular legislative 
Act» we have here the nation standing alone signifying 
and imposing its conditions upon a pretender to the 
Crown. 

The Declaration of Right can only be compared to an 
imperative mandate which the delegates of the nation 
lay before a candidate for the throne. It is in substance 
the mum nan of the Cortes of Aragon.^ 

The Bill of Bights ' is made up of thirteen articles. 
Almost aU of them contain limitations of the royal 
prerogative. The king has no right to suspend laws or 
dispense ¥rith their execution, to set up exceptional 
tribunals or impose excessive fines, to restrain the right 
1 of petition in his subjects, or the liberty of speech in 
/Parliament, or to intervene in Parliamentary elections. 
The law against raising taxes without the concurrence 
of both Houses is renewed, and to this is added that no 
standing army is to be kept up without their sanction. 
It is significant that under such favourable circumstances 
no claim was made for liberty of the press (which the 
Bill of Rights in reality left subject to censorship) nor ' 
for religious liberty. That this last demand was 
omitted need not surprise us, becauser the revolution of 
1688 was made in hatred of Popery and against the 
measures of tolerance granted on his own authority by 

« The formiik of the Cortes of Azegon is well known— ** We 
who lie equal to thee make thee king on condition that thou 
nphfddest our liberties— 8moii son." 

s [Which embodies the Dedaiation of Right See note S, 
p. 96 mU. (d).] 
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James IL The persecution of the Catholics, or at all 
events the laws passed against them, were never more 
pitiless than under William III. At that time the im- 
portance of freedom of discussion and religious liberty 
was not felt. A whole century was to elapse — and that 
century the eighteenth century — ^before these liberties 
became embodied in the spirit and the habits of the 
age. What were the guarantees for the liberties thus 
acquired? There was only one. A requisition that 
Parliament should meet frequently, that is all. 

We have noticed before that royalty paid but little 
-attention to an express law like that of 1664 ^ which 
required that there should be a session every three 
years ; when Charles II. died there had not been one 
for four years. What then was the use of this simple 
requisition, without any precise stipulation or sanction 7 
The real guarantee was to be found, it must be admitted, 
in another clause, that which gave the right to all 
Protestants to carry arms, and it is clear that force was 
to be resorted to m case of any oppression* This 
absence of all scientific mechanism or studied arrange* 
ment to ensure respect for the liberties it proclaims is 
very characteristic of the Bill of Rights. It simply 
does proclaim them ; and to back them up it also gives 
the right of, and provides the means for, armed in- 
surrection, which right the French asserted ¥rith such 
éelai in 1793, and which England herself, in the year 
1710, publicly sanctioned in the Sacheverell Case»* y 

under the milder name of right of resistance. y/^ 

The Act of Settlement, 1700, presents rather different ^ 
* [16 Car. II. c i, ai i (D).) « [15 -St TV. p. i (d).] 

CM* D 
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cbaiacteristics. William III. had no children. The 
Princess Anne, presumptive heir to the throne, had 
just lost her son and did not expect to have any 
other heir. As all the Protestant heirs descended 
from James IL had disappeared there was no other 
alternative but to fall back upon the Catholic heirs, 
the Pretender and the Duchess of Savoy. According 
to the Act then in force these latter could not ascend 
the throne except by renouncing their religion. But 
there was nothing to prove that when the moment 
came this condition would not be fulfilled. Parliament 
took no notice of the dynastic order of succession, not 
even giving the F^tender time and opportunity to make 
himself eligible for the throne by a change of religion,^ 
and decided that the succession should pass over to a 
foreign fSsonily, that of Brunswick Hanover, descended 
through a long-forgotten line from King James L 
Further, following the example of the Parliament of 

1688, eight articles were incorporated in the Act of 
Settlement which are binding on '' whosoever (these are 
the very words) shoM hereafter come to the possession of 
\{ht'\ Crowny ' If this person intends that the Act of 
SetUement should be carried out in his favour he would 
naturally have to submit to all the conditions contained 
in the text 

In contradistinction to the transactions of 1216 and 

1689, the Act of Settlement originated as a stpttute as 
rqiards both its form and its mode of enactment But 

1 A motion to this effect proposed by Godolphin was rejected 
1^ a laige mijori^. 
* [See Act of Settlement, a 3 (D).] 
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it differs from an ordinary statute and is more than a 
statute as regards its aim and bearing. It was carried 
entirely according to legislative rules : it was passed by ^ 
the two Houses of Parliament and freely sanctioned by 
King William. But neither he nor Anne after him 
were bound by this Act. It was only to come into 
force after their death, and with the new dynasty whose 
representatives had not been consulted and were obliged 
to accommodate themselves to a situation, planned for 
them, or in spite of them, without their co-operation* 
As regards the new dynasty, therefore, there is no 
statute, but an imperative mandate as in 1689. The 
new king could not in any way oppose the enforcement 
of the article which prohibits him from appointing 
strangers to civil or military functions, or from giving 
them grants of land ; because this article is bound up 
with the statute which summons the new dynasty to 
the throne. There is plain |^Qof that Parliament 
wished to tie the hands of the king in the fact that 
one of the stipulations in the Act of Settlement is that 
judg es ar e not to be removable. William III. on one / 
occasion m'^1692 had vetoed, a Bill passed by both 
Houses in favour of this irremovability of the judges. 
Parliament did not choose to run the risk of seeing thia 
essential reform fall to the ground under the next 
dynasty. It was therefore made inseparable from the 
title to the Crown of George I. and his descendants. 

The Act of Settlement consists in substance of eight 
articles. The first article) which is a fundamental one» 
exacts that the King of England be in communion with 
the Established Church. Three other artides are 

D 2 
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required by the circumstances of the time ; they are in- 
tended to .meet the abuses and dangers resulting from 
the arrival of a foreign king, having foreign possessions 
and bringing foreign fetvourites into England. These 
precautions were oidy too necessary in the case of the two^ 
firstXJeoiges, but are nowadays wiàiout practical interest * 

The importance of the Act of Settlement as regards 
constitutional law lies in the four remaining articles. 
Two of these are an attempt of the same sort, to destroy 
the power of the cabinet by excluding members of 
Parliament from it, and, as it were, drowning them in a 
laige privy council It was the revival of a plan which 
' had already failed under Charles II. It failed again 
and finally^ 

These two articles were repealed under Queen Anne,^ 
. and the government of a cabinet resting on the Parlia- 
mentary majority has existed ever since as the basis of 
the English political system. Another clause forbids the 
pleading of a royal pardon ' in bar of an impeachment. 
Finally, the last article proclaims the important principle 
I of the irremovability of the judges. This article was 
virtually completed by a law passed in the first year of 
George IIL's ' reign, which made the length of the judges' 
commissions indefinite and dispensed with the need of 
having them renewed at the beginning of a new reign. 

1 [See 4 and 6 Anne^ e. 2a (d).] With legozd to the Act of 
Settlement Oldfield wrote, in 1810, that the instnunent^paitook 
of the natme of the Gieat Charter and was irrepealable. 

*[Tfae danse is that **no pardon under the Oieat Seal of 
England be pleadable to an impeaehment by the Commons of 
lEnglaDd.» (D).] 

*[Bee IGeorge m, eh. S8. (D).] 
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Here then we have the history, the characteristics, 
and the contents, of each of the three Compacts. 
Clearly they occupy a place of their own in English 
constitutional law. They represent an extra-legal and 
revolutionary element During the last 150 years 
a prejudice in favour of the English has grown up 
among the French, and is increased, I believe, by a 
humble-minded retrospect of their own character and 
history. Whenever a Frenchman discusses the politi- 
cal system of England the words which occur to him 
are respect for traditions, moderation, wisdom, regu- 
lar exercise of political power, and legal resistance. 
These excellent political customs are actual realities, 
they have developed and strengthened English liberty, 
but they did not create it. In England, as else- 
where, liberty was the fruit of a struggle, it was con- 
quered not acquired. The history of the era during 
which the Compacts came into existence shows us 
royalty humbled, put to flight, excluded from the 
deliberations of the legislature, giving way to force, or 
closed in by a dilemma. The nation stands face to face 
with the royal power and sovereign-like decides matters 
by regular or irregular organs, fixes the limits of its own 
rights, and goes to the length of changing the immemorial 
customs of the kingdom.^ 

> In 1884| in consequence of riots provoked by the opposition 
of the House of Lords to the question of electoral rafonn^ Mr. 
Chamberlain, then President of the Board of Trade, had hinted 
that a hnndi^ thousand men, might well march from Birmingham 
to London, and Loxd Salisbury had treated this remark as incite* 
ment to violence. Mr. Gladstone, in taking up the defence of his 
colleague in the sitting of October 90^ 1884, gave as his opinion 
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Section V 

In these three Compacts, but especially in the Bill of 
Rights which is the most important, we cannot but be 
struck by a turn of mind quite foreign to French ideas. 
Let us pause a moment, and define it by contrasting it 
with the spirit which pervades French documents of 
the same nature. The Declaration of Right of 1689, in 
reality a revolutionary document, has none of the 
philosophical and humanitarian character which its 
title leads us to expect, and which a Frenchman would 
at once expect to be the outcome of a revolution.^ 

that it wtts veiy well to say to the people, " Love order and hate 
violence," but that it wonld not do to say that and nothing more. 
** Bnt while I eschew violence," he adds, " I cannot— I will not — 
Adopt that effeminate method of speech wliich is to hide from the- 
people of this country the cheering fact that they may derive 
some enconragement from the recoUection of former struggles» 
from the recoUection of the great qualities of their forefathers, 
and from the consciousness that they possess them stilL Sir, I 
am Sony to say that if no instructions had ever been addressed 
in political criaes to the people of this country except to remember 
to hate violence, and love order, and exercise patience, the liberties 
of this country would never have been obtained."— [Hansard, 
PaH. IMaÈBê, vol 293, p. 643 (d).] 

^ This must^ no doubt, be put down to the genius of the English 
nation, and also to the epoch in which the last and most important 
crisis took place in England. In 1688, and during the whole of 
the seventeenth century, in France as well as in England, there ia 
pne point which ehaiacterixes all speculation in theology, science, 
or politiea. It is, that the highest intellectual effort is devoted 
«olély to the recognition of authority, the registration of piece- 
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In the debates, to which it gave rise, in the preamble 
and the enactment itself, there is no question of principles 
and axioms, but only of traditions and sources. The 
Lords indeed speak of an original contract, but in this 
case it is an immemorial contract between king and 
people, not an abstract contract between society and its 
members ; there is nothing in it like the theories of 
Rousseau. The rights claimed are definite ones; the 
true, ancient, and undoubted rights of the subjects of 
this kingdom. A little later the Act of Settlement 
called them birthrights. Birthright is the right of the 
elder as well as of birth. During this great epoch the 
nation is full of the pride of a chosen race to whom 

dents, and the consecration of dociunents, whence the truths are 
deduced which form the creed of the nation. Quite a different 
spirit springs up in the eighteenth century : authorities are con- 
tested, their titles examined, documents are criticized and objected 
to, if they go against common sense. England had the adrantage 
of passing through her political crisis at a time when the rational- 
ism of Voltaire's age had not run riot and more or less taken 
possession of all Europe. Things consecrated by time were still 
honoured. England had another advantage in the fact that her 
past, to which she turned instinctively, could show a picture of 
liberties upheld with diffictdty, but still always upheld, sometimes 
violated, but always reclaimed, and which lÀe always meant to 
reclaim. How different it was in France ! In 1789 the aneUn 
regime had kept nothing but the appearance of institutionB. Many 
were quite useless or cancelled by royal order ; othen, ais for 
instance, the States-Qeneral, had been suspended for so long that 
their procedure had been quite forgotten, and long and intricate 
researches were needed to make out how things were done in 1614 
and before that date. It is not surprising that with this dearth 
of examples, anfl, the absence of traditions, the minds of French- 
men should have been thrown upon speculative research, towards 
which the current of the eighteenth century already drew them. 



> 
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liberty is a privilege of birth rather than a natural law 
common to all men, and the demands of the nation are 
made in this spirit. The nation reminds us not of a 
theorist discussing his reasons, but of a proprietor with 
an old title going into court with his title-deeds. 

What passed in the English Convention of 1688 is 
most significant with regard to this state of things. 
The king had fled, a foreign army was in the country» 
Scotland was wavering, and Ireland ready for revolt 
The Lords and Commons chose this very moment for a 
long and patient examination of the precedents relating 
to die vacanqr of the throne and to abdication. 

Somers produced a parliamentary record of the year 
1399» which expressly stated that the throne had re- 
mained vacant during the interval between the resigna- 
tion of Richard II. and the accession of Henry lY. The 
Lords replied by producing the record of the first year 
of Edward lY.'s reign, which showed that the precedent 
of 1399 had been formally overruled. Treby came to" 
the rescue of Somers and produced a record of the first 
year of Henry YIL's reign, which repealed the Act of 
Edward lY. and restored the authority of the precedent 
of 1399. Before this they had gone back as far as 
William Bufus and Richard of Normandy. 

Shortly after this the state of things became more 
critical, and the danger more pressing, when the question 
al settling the title-deeds of the Convention which 
called William III. to the throne was raised. Long 
and serious, Macaulay tells us,^ were the discussions on 
«n the circumstances of the deposition of Richard IL ; 
1 piMRiiky, Hut 1/ England, n. Zsà éd., p. 651 (d).] 
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the whole history of royal ordinances was gone through, 
the etymology of the word ** parliament" was discussed. 
Antiquarian lore ran riot At last old Maynard (whose 
name suggests to me a French origin)^ brought the 
question back to its true issue, i.e. to a revolutionary 
one. *' We are/' he said, " at this moment out of the 
beaten track. If we have made up our minds to pro- 
ceed only by the beaten track we shall not advance at 
all. A man in the midst of a revolution, who is set 
upon doing nothing that is not in conformity with the 
established rules, is like a man in a desert who stops 
and says : Where is the high road ? I must and will go 
by the high road. In a desert a man must take the 
road which is most likely to lead him home." ' Maynard's 
suggestion was followed unwillingly enough, and only 
because every one was sick of wrangling. 

The exact counterpart of this scene took place in the 
Corps Législatif of 1815, when Blucher was marching 
on Paris after the battle of Waterloo. In this case too 
the sovereign had fled, the foreigner was victorious, the 
choice of a dynasty was in debate. On July 4th, the 
Moniteur tells the people that Paris had surrendered to 
the Allies. On the 5th, the Chamber of Deputies 
meets at the usual hour. Instead of making use of the 
time to discuss the danger which threatens the country, 
they begin a lively debate on a Declaration of Bights 
presented by Garat: — 

'^L All rights emanate from the people; the 

1 [MaynaidttheaonofagenUeinaiiatTavistoekyWasbomieOS» 
and died 169a Se^ Tim, Jvdgeê qf England, riL, ]^ Za& (p).] 
* [Comp. Cobbetti Pariiameniar^ Bkiur^, r^ p. 187 (0).] 
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sovereignty of the people is made up of the rights 
of the individuals. 

" VIII. The liberty of each individual is limited only 
by the liberty of other individuals. 

** XL The elements of all the sciences, of all the 
talents, of taste and imagination shall be taught in a 
university." 

The debate goes on. For several hours all manner of 
theories are brought forward, every possible definition, 
whether traditional or given by authorities, is discussed. • 
The debaters are full of animation and earnestness. 
'^ It is not a Declaration of Bights, it is a declaration of 
violence," cries one. " But the English are coming ! " 
interrupts another. " Even if they were here I should 
demand the right to state my opinion." The sitting'^ 
breaks up at five o'clock and is adjourned till seven. 
During the day the Chamber had adopted a Declaration 
of Bights. In the evening it is busy over a declaration 
of principles. When the president gives out the result 
of the voting the enthusiasm is indescribable, all the 
deputies rise to their feet, stretching out their hands, 
crowding t(>gether, embracing each other and bursting 
into tears. " Let the enemy come, now we can die." 
The next day, while the Allies are taking possession of 
the gates of the town, the Chamber is stiU discussing 
and voting on fifty-two articles of the Constitution with 
unflagging mterest. The debate on the second section of 
Chapter lY. is adjourned to the next day. The next 
day BlOdier enters Paris. Here we see plainly enough 
the two opposite currents of opinion, one historical and 
other philcisopicaL Nothing shows their power over 
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the minds of men more markedly than the extraordinary 
ease with which in both countries these futile debates 
stood in the way of practical measures which seemed 
imperative. 

We are reminded of the Greeks refusing to put off 
their Olympic games, even at the call to ThermopylsB. 
In 1689 the ideal which the English were striving after 
was to see their rights growing up by slow degrees and 
emerging, as it were, from a distant point in the horizon, 
and from the background of their natural history. They 
did. not care to see these rights bom before their very 
eyes. The French, with their eminently rationalistic 
minds, can scarcely conceive of an ideal so different from 
their own. The ideas which naturally and immediately 
carry weight in France must be founded on the feeling 
of sympathy with humanity in general, while the ideas 
which impress the English must be based on the feeling 
of sympathy with past generations. The French delight 
in the notion of a widespread area, into which all 
nations can enter and join with them in bowing down 
before the enactments of universal legislation. The 
English like the idea of a narrow path reaching &r 
back into antiquity, in which they see the centuries 
of their national life ranged in a long vista one behind 
the other. The English Constitution is strongly marked 
by this turn of mind. Historical descent is the very 
soul of it, just as an ideal fraternity has always been 
the soul of the French Constitution. 

This striking peculiarity explains why there is neither 
order nor plan in the English Declaration of Bight. 
The order of its thirteen articles seems to be qmte a 
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matter of chance. This is quite contrary to the idea 
that, a Frenchman has of an Act bom of a revolution. 
In France an Act of this kind generally has something 
large and comprehensive about it In these crises the 
nation has nothing to impede its action* What an 
opportunity for elaborating a complete system with all 
its parts in hannonious connection with each other! 

. The French achieved this feat in 1780. But m the 
Bill of Rights the English are striving after something 
very different It is, and it is meant to be, purely the. 
work of circumstances. Every one of the thirteen 

"^articles in the document of 1689 is framed on purpose to 
guard against some inconvenience brought to light by 
recent practices. Not one article springs from a general 
conception of the matter in question* If James II. ' 
had not suspended the effect of the penal laws against 
the Catholics in the case of Sir Edvrard Hales, probably 
the condemnation of the dispensing power would not 
have appeared in the Bill of Riglits.^ 

The consideration of these details really leads us to a 
deeper view of the subject If the whole constitutional 
edifice had been reconstructed from top to bottom it 
would have stood on its own basis ; it would have been 
like a speculative creation bom complete and at a given* 
moment» asserting itself not by its antecedents in the 
natiiMial life, but by its internal logic and its own value. 
The tie which bound it to the past would have been 

1 In like manner, if William III. had not ahowexed benefits 
upoÊk Bentinck and his other foreign favonrites, prolwbly the 
prahibition of pensions to aliens would not have been found in 
tlisAet of Settlement 
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loosened, or lost, and at the same time that traditional 
prestige yfoxxld have entirely vanished which so im- 
presses the minds of Englishmen. Touching only on 
points which recent abuses had obscured, the Bill of 
Rights left the bulk of the Constitution still floating 
about without any fixed date, and with its background 
of custom, until it got (to use an expression of Tacitus) 
impregnated with antiquity. The Bill of Rights itself 
seemed to be a detached portion of this immemorial 
Constitution, brought to light by accidental causes. A 
scientific and systematic creation would not have been 
so manifestly a restitution and a revival of the common 
law, it would not have had the supreme authority of 
this much respected source. 

These, then, are the reasons why in the Bill of Rights 
we find neither a general plan nor any complete series 
of enactments, neither careful definitions, nor cleverly 
adapted sanctions. Precisely because it has remained 
incomplete, incoherent, and incongruous, and because it 
drily answered questions raised by chance events, has it 
been impossible not to recognize that it is simply a 
firagment of a vast whole, nothing but a confirmationf 
and a partial declaration, of a more ancient law. There- 
fore Englishmen have always been able to perceive that 
customary law, the real basis of the Constitution, still 
existed in all its majesty, unchanged by this important 
document 
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Section vi 

Statutes are the third source of written constitu- 
tional law in England. They are Acts passed by the 
two Houses of Parliament and sanctioned by the 
Chrown. The peculiarity of English law is, that it does 1 1 
not recognize constitutional laws as opposed to andj/ 
superior to ordinary laws. The most important and 
serious questions, as well as the most trivial ones, come 
within the province of the law.^ 

The English do not recognize constituent assemblies 
as distinct from legislative assemblies. Every Parlia- 
ment considers itself qualified to act in either capacity. 
No precaution was ever taken to make the deliberation 
on important points specially slow and mature. There 
was no rule to prevent important matters being ever 
treated as urgent The revision of the statutes which 
r^^Iate constitutional matters is not, as in other 
countries, submitted to a special procedure. The 
statutes are made and unmade with no more difficulty 
or hesitation than there is in making ordinary laws. A 
noteworthy example of this way of mixing up con- 
stitutional and ordinary law is found in the compact of 
1689. This document was the work of a national Con- 

1 Ths statate 6 Anne, csp. 7, lonetionB the right of Parlia- 
ment to change the saeoeetion to the throne by a law. Any 
one cailling this law in qneefcion in writinge or publicationB is 
goiltj <rf treason ; we have noted two oocaiions on which Far* 
liamenl made nee of thia statate, and these are not the only 
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vention duly elected, except that the decree convoking 
the electors did not bear the royal signature. Had the 
Flinch been dealing with this great Declaration of 
Right they would have tried to preserve its peculiar ^ 

and exceptional character, to keep it as a mciv, praprio 
of the nation standing outside any rule, because it was 
above all rules.' This would have shown that the 
sovereignty inherent in the nation had reappeared 
on the scene. But in England there was no peace 
until the Act had been remade, sanctioned, and con- 
firmed under the form of an ordinary law, and by a 
regular Parliament ' Thus remodelled and disguised, it 
takes its place and its date in the peaceful history of 
legal progress, and at first sight nothing recalls its 
peculiar nature and the exceptional circumstances of 
its birth. The same remark holds good of the Treaties 
of Union. An Act passed by the joint and free action 
of the three powers is the only form of written law 
known and recognized by the law of England. There is no 
code to which an Act of Parliament need conform. No \ 
Act of Parliament, says Paley, can be unconstitutional^ ( 
Does it not look like the height of imprudence to I 
deliver up the very formation of political institutions to j 
the summary proceedings of the ordinary legislature 7 I 
How can we expect anything to remain fixed or durable 
if the Constitution partakes of the mutability of 
statutory law, and if there is nothing to tie the hands 
of Parliament, which is so liable to be rash, enthusiastic» 
or revolutionary 7 The power of the Convention of ^'*!* '^ 

c viL, p. 464 (2nd ed.) (D).] 
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1792 was more dangerous because it was in the hands 
of a single Assembly, but it was not really wider or 
more arbitrary than that of the English Parliament. 
The English cannot have been blind to these dangers, 
but they were not alarmed at them. As usual they 
have trusted that the hand of the legislator would be 
restrained by the public spirit of the nation and by the 
prestige of custom, these trusty guardians of their 
Constitution. The plan in which they have confided is 
the very opposite of the French system. They did not 
intend their Constitution to be a compact whole, because 
a solid body by its very nature is vulnerable. For-this 
reason it is only partly written, and, when it is written, 
we find the constitutional articles, instead of being 
marked out and easily distinguished, are purposely 
mixed up with ordinary laws, and allowed to fall out 
of view. A comparison will help to explain this 
point : if the Constitution had been made to appear 
on parade in full dress before the battalions of statutes, 
-3^ even if the dress had been a suit of armour, this would 
have been the surest means of calling attention to it 
and of courting attacks. The safest course was to keep 
it out of sight with the reserve force, or,, if necessary, to 
clothe it in the plain uniform of the law and leave it in 
the ranks without any distinctive mark. 

The French have sought for securities against change 
in giving prominence, splendour, and dignity to their 
constitutional documents. The English have found this 
security in the vagueness of custom, in the retiring 
and commonplaoe character of ordinary law, and in 
leaving their Constitution without a name in the midst ' 
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of a crowd of statutes. Each system has its theoretical 
advantages and disadvantages. When the balance is 
struck between the two, experience seems to pronounce 
in favour of the English system.^ 

1 The want of stability which the statutory form gives to the 
articles of the Constitution is clearly brought to light by the 
history of the Declaration of Right and the Act of Settlement 
The Declaration of Right, when later in the same year it becomes 
the Bill of Rights, repeats the condemnation of the dispensing 
power, ie. the power which the kings have arrogated of dispensing 
certain individuals from observing the laws. This condemnation 
was in the Declaration of Right absolute and unrestricted ; in the 
Bill of Rights the condemnation is limited and enfeebled 
by the addition of the words, " in the manner in which the 
power has been exercised of late." This was really recognizing 
that the power still existed and was legitimate in principle. The 
violations of the Act of Settlement were still more serious. Two 
of the articles were repealed or modified before the accession of 
the Hanoverian dynasty under Queen Anne. A third was sac» 
rificed to George the First's restlessness and longing for his native 
country. But yet, wluit a gulf there is between these small 
changes and the constant revolutions which have given Fnmoe^ 
thirteen constitutions in three quarters of a century ! AU thaïe 
constitutions were apparently fortified and intrenched Ui a 
marvellous manner against sudden changes, yet everyone was- 
carried by storm at the first assault, outworks and all 1 

[See Act of Settlement, (18 & 13 WilL III. e. 8) a. 3» Sab. as. 
3, 4, 6 and 4 & 6 Anne, o. 80 ; 1 Qeo. I. Stat. 8, e. 51. (d).] 
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Nations compelled to break with their past neoes- 
. «arily fiill back on rationaUsm, and tiy to invest its 
principles with the authority which they can no 
longer find in the prestige of history. It requires a 
considerable effort on the part of the French to acknow- 
ledge that this incongruous compilation which I have 
lueejk describing is a constitution* I must compare the 
formation of the English Constitution to a slowly 
formed and uncertain deposit at the bottom of a dull 
and cloudy liquid, as unlike as possible to the rapidly 
formed precipitates and brilliant aystallizations to 
which I liken the French constitutions. Nevertheless, 
thÎB strange English Constitution has its value — ^which 
value has been tested by ages — and it has also its own 
nèculiar genius. 
^ It has three special characteristics. 

Krst, there once had been revolutionary elements in 
this as in other constitutions, but here the revolutionary 
spirit has been turned out of its course and absorbed 
into the current of tradition. A fiction of old hereditary 
liberties is substituted for a fiction of abstract rights, 
elaborated by reason and conquered by force. 

Secondly, the Constitution is not codified, hardly even 

' written, and thus it escapes, so to say, all translation 

into conmion language: its language is reticent and 

veiled» the whole thing differs littie firom ordinary 

laws, so that amendments brought on by time easily find 
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their place in it, and enormous changes in the balance 
of powers are worked out without ever challenging 
the perils of a revision. 

Thirdly, and this gives the Constitution its high 
moral and educational power, the people are called upon 
to watch over this ark of national instituticms» which 
has purposely been deprived of all meanB of defence 
but the strength of custom and the wisdom of paUic^ 
spirit. 
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Tue state of things in France has been very un- 
favourable to the study of constitutional law. The 
instability of French political institutions was the first 
thing which brought this study into discredit Govern- 
ments which have sprung from a revolution are not 
anxious to encourage teaching which would recall the 
circumstances of their origin and raise the question 
of their legitimacy. Even friendly appreciation has 
its dangers; it provokes contradiction and suggests 
inquiry; perfect silence is safest Only once, and 
for a very short time, did constitutional Mw figure 
on the programme of one of the Faculties of Law 
in France. A chair in this branch of law was created 
for the illustrious Bossi, at Paris, in 1835. It lapsed 
shortly after the eoup cTétat of December 1851, and 
the Republic did not revive it until 1879. Jurists 
naturally did not care to pursue a study HKhiim led to no 
openings ; they followed up other branches, to which 
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the State gave more encouragement. This explains 
why the highest branch of public law has no classical 
literature in France. Problems of this nature may. 
with a view to some question of the day, have provided 
matter for important writings on some special point 
by statesmen/ but Rossi's book is almost the only con- 
sideiuble work on constitutional law which can be 
called a treatise. 

If the study of the national constitutions has been 
neglected in France, that of foreign constitutions has been 
scarcely attempted, and the French are particularly ill- 
prepared to understand them. They cannot forget that 
more than once their own ideas have ruled the world > 
and they naïvely expect to find them reappearing at every 
turn. The abstract rationalism, which is the very soul 
and spirit of their creations, has a tendency to consider 
itself of universal application. Their classification is 
80 elegant and refined, their plans are arranged with so 
much skill, that Frenchmen are inclined to invest them 
with an absolute value, and to think that everything ought 
to be included within the framework of these plans. 
Finally, the French language, with its passion for 
clearness and its fitness for precise formulas, leads 
Frenchmen to neglect whatever cannot be expressed 
neatly, or to force a definition on things which can 
only be described or, at best, indicated. These prejudices 
.and shortcomings are a hindrance to meet French authors 
in the study of foreign constitutions, and' especially in 
the study of the two great Anglo-Saxon polities. . 

The IVench have no idea that in the study of other < 
coQstitatioiis they are entering another world or«a 
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sphere bathed in another light, and that, if they should 
attempt to take their own atmosphere with them, all 
that they see will be altered by a faulty refraction. 

With regard to the English Constitution, I have 
already pointed out the mistakes that are likely to be 
made and how they may be avoided. I wish to show by a 
few examples that the same care is necessary in studying 
the American Constitution. For this end also Frenchmen 
must lay aside their intellectual habits, give up the 
idea of a ready-made framework, let the ù^ctR themselves 
penetrate their minds by slow degrees, and try to under- 
stand the logic of these facts instead of attempting to 
bend them to a method which never can suit them. 

The first thing to be done is to procure the English 
text of the Federal Constitution, and to be able to read 
it in the original. This piece of advice is really not 
superfluous. The knowledge of foreign languages is 
quite recent in France, and the habit of going to the 
original text, and of rendering the exact sense of words, 
is not of much earlier date.^ 

^ An inexact translation may, if not discovered in good time, 
bring about very serious consequences. Shortly after the year 
1830 there were communications between France and the United 
States on the subject of an indemnity. It will be remembered 
that j^e relations between. the French Chambers and their own 
ministry were' marked by great bitterness, and those between the 
two nations were not less sa President Jackson went so far as to 
propose extreme measures to Congress. At this point a French 
despatch was received at the White House. It began with these 
words :— *<Z« Gouvernement Françait demande/* which an ignorant 
secretary translated, quite simply: ''The French Government 
demands.'' President Jackson did not know French. Hardly 
had he heard this sentence when he exclaimed, **!£ the Frendi 
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We meet with most curious erroni of criticism and of 
interpretation in works which were looked upon as 
authorities at the beginning of the century, and even 
in publications which date only fourteen years back. 

Two or three examples will enable us to measure the 
extent of this eviL 

In the first edition of their collection of the charters 
and constitutions of Europe and America, authors as 
serious as Duvergier, Dufour, and Ouadet, give as the 
Constitution in force in the United States the Articles 
of the Confederation which had been actually superseded 
in 1789 by this very Constitution, and the same error is 
reproduced in their supplement published after 1830. 
Thus, for at least forty years, and on the eve of 
Tocqueville's journey, it was believed even among 
lawyers that in the United States there was neither 
Senate, House of Representatives, President, nor Supreme 
Court, and that the great Republic was still under the 
rigivM of that suspicious and feeble Federalism which 
had been so gloriously put an end to by Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Hamilton, before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.^ 

Goremment dates to demand anything in the world of the 
United States it will never get it" It was only after a better* 
informed person bad explained to the President that the French 
word **il0Mawf(0r" answers not to the English word ''demand," 
which means to require or ezaeti but to the word ''request," that 
the ixxitaled General oonsented to listen to the representations of 
Fianee. -^ 

^ A eoiious &et :— At the end of the list of the oonstitutlons 
of the Statesi the authors give the rales of the Senate and of the 
House of Beptesentatives of the United Stales. What Senate and 
what Hoiiset These woids do not ooeor in the original text» 
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M. Conseil does remark on this fietct in a book of 
considérablement on Jefferson, and he takes the trouble 
to translate the original text But in the translation of 
the first article he lets a piece of nonsense pass which 
renders it quite unintelligible. 

This piece of nonsense met with such a curious fiite 
that I cannot refrain from telling the story here. The 
article says that : " All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives." Instead of " herein granted," M. Conseil 
puts "granted by the Representatives.*' Thus the 
Representatives themselves would determine not only 
their own powers but those of the Senate and of the 
whole Congress. How can this absurdity have arisen 7 
Probably the expression ^ herein granted " was in the 
translator's version rendered par lea présentes, the 
printer's reader by mistake substituted par les Bepré" 
sentants for those words, and M. Conseil gave the order 
for press without re-rçading the manuscript. However 
it happened, Tocqueville in 1834 wanted a translation 
of the American Constitution and took M. Conseil's ; 
he did not read it through, and so this bit of nonsense was 
simply repeated. But this is not the end of it The 
two eminent authors of the classical collection of the 
Constitutions of Europe and of the New World, edited 
in 1860, thought they could not do better than take 
Tooqueville's version, naturally trusting to its exactness. 

but that does not seem tq give the learned authors any nneuinsMi 
and they have not the vaguest feeling of the enor they are 
eommitdngi 
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Like him they did not compare the translation with 
the original Constitution, and this prodigious blunder 
was copied mechanically. Thus it happened that a 
nonsensical reading has obtained a sort of prescriptive 
authority by being allowed to stand for three-quarters 
.of a century.* 

In the same translation of the Constitution, in the 
i^^wA.W«<A -article * which treats of the joint nomination of high 
functionaries by the President and the Senate the word 
nominate, which means like the Latin nominare to 
''present/' "propose," "submit names," is invariably 
translated by noninier (appoint), and the word appoint 
which means " to appoint to a place," " to commission," 
is invariably translated by désigner (designate). Thus 
the single operation of nominating expressed by a 
piece of vulgar pleonasm, is erroneously substituted for 
the ingenious proceeding consisting of . two stages 
(viz. nomination and appointment) which the American 
legislator has defined in the original text with the 
greatest precision. 

^ The excellent work by MM. Dareste contains an exact transla- 
tion of the sentence, for the authors went back to the original 
'[''He [the Preddent] shall nominate, and, by and with the 
. . advite and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the Supreme Conrti 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law : but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of 
% such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or' in the heads of departments." Con- 
«titution of United States." Art II., a S, 8. See Story, Cbm- 
■Mtarjstea lié CoiMMUm, s. 1584—1554 (4th éd.). See Bryœ, 
^ Ammkwk CommmummUh^ L (Ist •d.),p. 77 (d).] 
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This is what has happened in one single document and 
no doubt I have passed over other like mistakes. Such 
enormities will fortunately become more and more rare» 
thanks to the educational improvements lately introduced 
in France, which I am about to mention. Much greater 
attention than formerly is now given to the teaching 
of modem languages in secondary schools, the Society 
of Comparative Legislation has opened' a wider field for 
law studies, and the committee attached to the Law 
Department of State issues careful translations made 
by learned jurists. But I think I have said enough to 
convince persons who wish to study foreign constitutions 
that it is not safe to trust to any translation, even 
should it bear the name of a Tocqueville. Nothing is 
safe but reading the original No one can be sure of 
any step taken without reading a correct and authentic 
version in the original language, and carefully studying 
and weighing every expression contained in it. 



Section ii 

A SMALL amount of attention and study will enable 
any one to get a general idea of a Federal Constitution. 
But for persons whose ideas are formed by the ob- 
servation of French institutions, this will not suffice. 
Frenchmen need to make a constant effort to fix their 
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minds on this type of constitution so new to them, 
and to keep up a strong, precise, and continuous 
impression of it. As surely as this impression is allowed 
to become feeble or slight, so certainly will the idea of 
a centralised or unitarian constitution, which Frenchmen 
have always before their minds, creep at every turn into 
their studies. This idea will cause them to take up any 
analogies to it which they may discover in a Federal 
State, and twist these analogies into conformity with it. 
This conception will lead them, in places where an 
imperfect knowledge of American institutions has left 
a gap, to fill up the sketch in accordance with this idea 
of an unitarian state, and thus produce a very false 
jncture of the whole Federal system. 

The tendency of French lawyers to treat the Con- 
stitution of the United States as if it could be com- 
pared to the French Constitution, and were amenable to 
the same kind of analysis, is like an instinct repressed 
a hundred times, but reviving again and again when it 
seems to be crushed. The only peculiarity which these 
critics seem to grasp is that local administration is un 
more decentralized in America than in France. They 
are led into a &tal misconception of the Federal 
Constitution with its two Houses, its President, its 
Supreme Court» and its Declaration of Bights. The 
m superficial analogy whidi exists between the two 
Constitutions, leads to comparisons which give rise to 
mistaken interpretations. 

I take this very Declaration of Bights to which I 
have just referred as an example. 

The six first amendments voted, on Jeffisrson's motion, 
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after the whole Constitution was passed, make a separate 
chapter in the Constitution, an addendum which in a 
manner recalls all the classical English liberties ; such as 
the freedom of the press» the right of association, the 
right of public meeting, religious liberty, trial by jury, 
the inviolability of a man's house, the sacredness of 
private property, and the like. Story, and most other 
American authors, call these amendments, in my opinion 
quite rightly, a "Declaration of Rights.'' But the 
Americans understand what they mean by this ex- 
pression, and the French misunderstand them. The 
magic sound of these words " Declaration of Rights " 
is so French, and appeals so strongly to French pride» 
that it makes a Frenchman imagine he is still in his 
own country, and has to deal with such absolute rights 
of the Man and the Citizen, as French constitutions 
consecrate in the name of natural liberty and equality. 
But the bearing as well as the true spirit of these 
articles of the Federal Constitution is utterly different 

The stipulations which form the substance of the 
eight first amendments are essentially guarantees taken 
by the States against the encroachments of a foreign 
sovereignty of which the President and the Congress 
are the organs. 

At the time when these amendments were proposed, 
what the States wished to prevent was the possibility 
that any federal law or the action of any federal official 
should in any matter concerning religious freedom, the 
liberty of the press, the right of public meeting, &a, be 
enforced in any State in contravention of the principles of 
the State Constitution, or to the detriment of the State's 
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own legislative authority. They were stipulating for their 
State rights, not for ahstract rights. With regard to the 
bearing of the first article, Story explains very clearly 
that» at this epoch, the Episcopalians prqx)nderated in 
one State, the Presbyterians in another, the Congre- 
gationalists in a third. There would have been no 
safety {or any of these sects if the Federal Government 
had been left at liberty to grant the &vour and support 
of the State to any one of them to the exclusion of the 
others. ** The whole power over the subject of religion,'* 
adds the learned author, "is left exclusively to the 
State Governments, to be acted upon according to their 
own sense of justice and the State Constitutions." ^ 

Jefferson is no less explicit. '' I hope,'' said he, ** that 
a Déclaration of Bights will be drawn up to protect thr' 
people against the Federal Gavemmeni, as they are 
already proieeUd in most cases, against State govern* 
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In a judgment of the Supreme Court, delivered in 
n 1872, Judge Miller expressed himself thus:— "The 

jj adoption of the first eleven amendments to the 

- Constitution so soon after the original instrument was 

accepted, shows a prevailing sense of danger at that A 
time firom the Federal power."* ^-;V^ .^'^^'^^ '^^ <^f^-"V^ 
ifc The lOih and last Amendment really gives a rule of 
intrapretation apidicable to the whole series. It rules 
thai the powers which the Constitution does not 
delegate to the United States, or which it does not 

^ ptoiy, Oommmianeê om ike CauUtMm of tks U.8^ 8. 1879 
(4thed.)(D).] 
* Lomtkma SUrngkeer-homH Coêeê» [16 Walkee, 88 (d).] 
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/ ^ 

/ refuse to the separate States, are reserved respectively 
f for the States or for the people.^ "It is to be 
observed," says Cooley, " as a settled rule of constructioxi 
of the National Constitution, that the limitations 
it imposes upon the powers of government are in all 
cases to be understood as limitations upon the govern- 
ment of the Union only, except where the States are 
expressly mentioned." * 

These examples and quotations clearly mark in what 
sense, and for what reason, several States had demanded 
. a Declaration of Bights, and made it a condition of 
their adhesion to the Federal Union. Their purpose 
was that Congress should not be able to perform any 
sovereign act in any State, and force their citizens in 
matters in which they intended either to leave them 
free, or to reserve to the State the right of legislation. 
This is the point that never entered the minds, or at 
least never took root in the minds of French critics. 

For instance, they see that the sixth and seventh 
Amendments guarantee trial by jury ; from this they 
naturally infer that trial by jury is the right of «very 
American citizen, and that no law can interfere with 
this right Certainly, no law of Congress can take it 
away ; but a State legislature could very well sanction 
some judiciary organization, in which there should be 
no jury, either in dvil or criminal cases.* 

^ [<<The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitationf nor prohibited by it to the States» are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people." Amendments to the 
Oonstitntion, Art XI. ,(p.)] 
' Codey, ConêtUuHùnal lÀmiUUUmê^ [(let éd.) p. 10 (d).] 
' See Cooley, Treaiue on iU CkmiHtuHanal LinUtaUonê. Pxo- 
CJ.. F 
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With regard to the Amendments, IL to VIIL, a 
mistake is excusable. These Amendments are drawn 
up in the form ''shall not** or ''no person shall/' and do 
not indicate the authorities to which their prohibitions 
are addressed. In order to determine their bearing, we 
must note that the separate States are supposed, in 
theory, to keep all rights which are not expressly de« 
nied them. It is more curious that a similar mistake 
could have arisen with regard to the first Amendment, 
of which the terms are clearly limitative. " Congress," 
runs the Amendment, "shall make no law, respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, &C." 

Here, Congress alone is referred to, not the States, 
but certain French critics do not seem to understand 
this. Apparently they think that what binds the 
central authority, should as in France, a fortiori, bind 
the local and provincial authorities. They are accus- 
tomed to see the rights in question conceived of by the 
legislator, as inherent attributes of the person of a 
citizen, and jdeadable against all authorities of whatever 
nature and degree. This habit of mind is so strong 
that it gets the upper hand, even after the truth of a 
contrary view has been demonstrated. Even Laboulaye 
aftier having with his usual deamess pointed out 

fcwnr Baldwin in a memoiandiuii read on September 11, 1879, at 
the Amiriéiim AsaociatLon of Sodal Science at Santtoga, notices 
wliaibe caUa ''inroads upon the jniy ejntem" in a lai^ number 
of Stiftea. In fMt il is chiefly the Joxy in dvil caaes which is 
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the restricted bearing of the Amendments, in spite 
of himself comes back to the French point of view, and 
gets so imbued with it, that he does not see that in his 
examples he contradicts the principles which he laid 
down to begin with. He puts as a hypothesis, that 
the law of a State might establish a censorship of the 
press, and require editors of papers to give security; 
and he says that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as a guardian of the Federal Constitution, ought to 
declare such a law unconstitutional. The truth is that 
in such a case the Supreme Court ought simply to de- 
clare that it has no jurisdiction. Such a law would be 
unconstitutional , only if it proceeded bom Congress. 
It is, if passed by a State legislature, unimpeachable 
on the ground of unconstitutionality before the Federal 
Court. 

No doubt, even if it is misunderstood, this distinction 
has no very marked practical effect, first, because in all the 
States the English Common Law without any statutoxy 
enactment, sanctioned most of the liberties specified by 
the eight first Amendments; secondly, because the 
States, for reasons which I shall explain hereafter, had 
from excessive caution in most instances, introduced 
the liberties guaranteed by the eight first Amend- 
ments into their own constitutions. Nevertheless, 
several events in the history of the United States 
would be incomprehensible if we lost sight of the fiict 
that the Amendments do not confer absolute rights on 
the people, but simply give them guarantees against 
the Federal power. 

Among otiier things it would be especially difficult 

F 2 
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to explain the way in which the Southern States were 
formerly able to restrict the circulation of Abolitionist 
publications» or the continuance of penalties or legal 
«Usabilities, which attached to the omission of all re« 
ligious practices in some New England States, or the 
pecuniary grants given by certain States to one or 
other of the religious sects. The Bepublican Con- 
vention of 1880, after having protested against these 
subventions, voted that a constitutional Amendment 
should put an end to such abuses ; a dear proof that 
the first Amendment was in principle aimed at Con- 
gress» and did not touch the liberty of the States in 
«ny religious matters.^ 



Section Hi 

There is another pecidiarity of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which has been no better understood than the 
peculiarities I have just commented upon ; namely, that 
it is a fragment, and is not intelligiUe when taken 
alone. It is like a body, of which you see nothing 
but the head, feet» and hands, in fiftct, all the parts that 

> Bdigioiu liberty was finally establidied in all Ûit States 
doept Massachiusetts and Oonnectieat before the adoption of the 
eonstitatiim of the United States. It was at last established in 
Oonneetieat by the first Oonstitation (1818), and in Mafwaghnssette 
>7 an amendaient to the Oonstitation (1884). (EsnSeaman.) 
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are useful in social life, while the trank containing the 
vital organs is hidden from view. This essential part . 
which is hidden, represents the constitutions of the 
separate States. 

They are really the indispensable compliment of the 
Federal Constitution, not merely an example of its : 
working, and a useful addition. The most thorough of 
the French critics were pre-occupied in finding ex- 
amples in America in support of their Seivourite theories» 
and in looking for a constitution to hold up as an ideal 
for imitation, und thus they were quite forgetful of this 
very important peculiarity They^could not in fact 
deduce anything from it, unless indeed it were reason» 
for showing how rash they themselves had been in pro- 
posing to apply certain parts of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to a country thoroughly imbued with the idea 
of unity in its institutions. Tocqueville truly remarks^ 
that the study of the States is the thing to begin 
with; but in this study makes it his main object 
to find an apology for decentralization and self- 
government. He analyses enthusiastically, and gives 
a living picture of the township, and the county. 
He suggests them as models for France. Who does 
not remember thé striking way in which he enlarges 
on this theme, and is so full of the idea that moral 
forces are the only permanent value 7 From this he 
passes on to the Federal Constitution, and only gives 
one short chapter— just five pages and a half in three 
volumes — ^to the constitutions of the States. ^ 

On the other hand, Laboulaye interests himself solely 
in the mechanism of the national government Katurw 
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ally after the publication of Tocqueville's work, he does 
not write another monograph on the township, but he 
says no more than his illustrious predecessor about the 
State constitutions. ' In his masterly book he just 
makes a few allusions to them, and throws in a few 
hasty details. 

Yet after all, how many important matters are not 
even mentioned in the Federal constitution 7 How many 
great problems are left quite untouched 7 For instance 
to quote one or two facts — it is left to State legis- 
lation to decide by whom the presidential electors are 
^to be chosen, whether by the legislatures or by the 
people, whether the body of these presidential electors 
should be chosen in a mass by each State, or individually 
by each division, whether the representatives of each 
State in Congress should be chosen by universal sufirage 
or limited suffiage, by direct or indirect sufirage, 
whether the American citizens alone should be ad- 
mitted to vote, or whether the non-naturalized emi- 
grants should enjoy the same privilege, &c. Is it not 
evident finom this that the Federal Constitution is not 
a complete whole, but requires to be supplemented by 
other enactments which settle these important questions 7 

We must even go a step further and say not that 
the constitutions of the States are the complement 
of the Federal Constitution, but that the Federal 
Constitution is the complement of the State constitu- 
tions. These latter are the foundation of the edifice, 
or rather the edifice itbelf, of which the other is 
only the pinnacle and the crown. Doubtless French 
pablidsts know that the authority of Congress and of 
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the President is restricted to a small number of im- 
portant matters ; they are aware of what there is of 
relative truth in Jefferson's maxim: ^The federal 
government is only our department of foreign affairs." 
They would not dispute the fact (though no one re- 
marks on it), that an American citizen can accordii^ to 
Williams»^ pass all his life without once having recourse 
to the Federal laws, or putting the powers of the Union 
in motion. But nevertheless French publicists are not 
firmly impressed with a permanent sense of these ad- 
mitted £a«ts. They think about it for a moment, and 
the next minute the idea is set aside and they rush into 
unjustifiable comparisons between the organization of 
this central authority, so restricted in its province, and 
so rarely called into action — ^this system of government 
reduced to a minimum — and that of the French govern- 
ment with its unlimited scope and universal power of 
action. 

I believe most French commentators would be 
astonished at first (though on reflection they might 
deny their surprise) if they heard it said that the real 
analogies in essence and in kind with French constitu- 
tions are to be found in the constitutions of the separate 
States. They are the only constitutions in the Union 
which are created with general powers of government» 
and from which emanate as a whole, civil law, criminal 
law, industrial legislation, together with the officials and 
judges who put these laws in force. It is the constitu- 
tion of his State alone of which the citizen feels the 
protective and repressive action at every turn. In the 
^ Riê$ and FaUqfAê Model B^Ue. 
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State constitutions we find the real groundwork of the 
political institutions of America; the key to the func- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, the explanation of its 
mysteries and the solution of its destiny.^ 

I add one more remark which proves my point. 

Between the beginning of the Union and I860, the 
basis of power in America underwent a complete 
change ; from being republican it became democratic, 
from democratic it became abnost ochlocratic But the 
unchangeable Federal Constitution shows no sign of 
this slow and gradual evolution which has lasted nearly 
a century. If we considered the Federal Constitution 
alone, it would seem as if nothing had changed since 
1789, and that there was no political difference to be 

* See Jamesdn's Study of the QmitituthnalandPoUUeal History 
qf the 8iate$f 4th series of Hopkins' University Studies. 

^ Let us look for a moment at the constitiitiDnal history of 
England. The most important constitutional measures of the 
last sixty years have been, we may say, the Parliamentary Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, the Municipal Corporations Reform 
Act, the New Poor Law, the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
the abolition of Cliurch rates, the acts for the organization of 
elementaxy education, the reform of the universities, the succession 
of changes effected in the tenure of hind, the Ballot Act, and the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Now imagine all this 
legislation transferred to America. A moment's reflection will 
convince that, with the exception of some minor provisions (such, 
for instance, as those for redistribution), absolutely every one of 
these enactments would in this country have been made by State 
legialationy or possibly State conventions, and- not by the 
National legisUture.'* 

There is only one word whidh a Frenchman would wish to alter 
in thia paiagvaph^^the word ^^oonatitutional" applied to the 
niMiiuee quoted. It ought to be, ** The great legislative meaiuresi 
dtiiar ofgMiie or eonstitational, of the last siz^ years." 
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drawn between the America of Washington, of Jackson, 
or of Buchanan. I leave America of to-day entirely 
alone. This one startling fact ought to be enough to 
make future French critics suspicious of the method 
which their forerunners have followed, and to incite 
them to give more fundamental study to the State 
constitutions, and ought, further, to prevent them from 
taking the exception for. the rule, and the smaller part 
for the whole. 



Section iv 

I HAVE dwelt upon the fact that the Federal Consti- 
tution must never be taken as standing alone, without 
.looking to the State constitutions as its necessary 
adjimcts. But before we realize the system as a 
complete whole, we must draw from other sources 
beside the State constitutions, less important no doubt, 
but still worthy of notice and more ignored than the 
State constitutions. If you wish to study a machine 
which has long been at work, it is no use to look 
at it only in the inventor's drawing-book, or in the 
plates in which all the difierent parts are carefully re- 
produced. For these plates cannot be quite complete, 
or perfectly faithfuL By constant use the wheels have 
more or less changed their shape; some have adapted 
themselves, others have become diqointed and do not 
work at all, so that new wheels have had to be supplied. 
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These changes have not always been added to the 
original working plan ; we must look about for them in 
different places : sometimes in books of sketches, or at 
the comer of a page ; often they have not been put on 
paper at all ; they can only be seen by watching the 
machine itself in motion. 

Something of this kind happened with regard to the 
American Constitution. By the side of the ancient and 
consecrated law, by degrees a complementary law has 
sprung up, formed by new interpretations which got 
established, accidental practices which were repeated, 
encroachments which were approved, whilst other 
practices fell into disuse. 

^ These innovations were rarely incorporated in the 
constitutional and statutory law; they became fixed 
according to circumstances in one or another collateral 
and secondaiy document, so unimportant sometimes that 
no one would expect it to contain such serious matter. 
Sometimes they have not taken any written form, 
and have remained purely customary law. From the 
hd that on a given point the tenor of the Constitution 
and the organic laws have not changed since the begin- 
ning, we must not conclude that on this point things 
have not changed at all ; this conclusion would lead to 
serious enor. Underneath this deceptive appearance 
of unchangeableness in the Constitution, a work of 
disintegration and reformation has been going on, 
which the American jurists themselves have not always 
been able to explain and recognize in the extra-con- 
«titntional literature, or the unwritten customs in which 
its traces are to be found. 



( 
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A fortiori Frenchmen would have no chance of ^ 
noticing this process of change unless they were 
thoroughly on the look out for it. There has never 
been any evolution like this in France. Not one of 
the ï'rench constitutions' ever lasted long enough to 
lose its form or to work out its completion slowly 
through custom. Every one of these constitutions 
appears» like a smart new bit of machinery, straight 
from the workshop, and made in every point like the 
patented model. There have been frequent changes in 
the constitutional order of things in France ; but then 
the whole machine was entirely altered, and all the 
details of the change could be and were duly entered 
in authentic documents. 

Thus it is that Frenchmen have to overcome a veiy 
strong pre-conceived idea, in order to make themselves 
believe that the American Constitution does not con- 
tain everything, and that many important hctë are 
hidden away unnamed in documents which do not form 
part of the Constitution, or in practices known only 
to statesmen. 

The mode of electing the President furnishes one of 
the best examples of these gradual changes in the 
Constitution, and it has been cited more than once. 
I shall not refer to it again. Some less generally 
known (act will bring out more strongly how impossible 
it is to look to the articles of the Constitution alone. 

I speak of the change which took place quite quietly 
in the character and jprivileges of the highest fanuich of 
Congress. 

French authors have always considered the Federal 
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Senate as a moderating chamber, which has the 
peculiarity of representing the municipal interest of the 
different States, and which besides has a right of pre- 
ventive control over the most important acts of the 
government, eg., the conclusion of treaties and the 
nomination of high functionaries. Nowadays, this view 
is tolerably correct, and will become more so ; but for 
a long time it did not represent the true state of things. 
The Senate began by being essentially a diet of pleni- ' 
potentiaries, an imitation and a sort of prolongation of 
the Continental Congress, and was, besides this, an 
executive council like the assemblies, which, under the 
name of a Council originally assisted the governor in 
most of the colonies of New England. ^ 

To begin with, the Senate itself did not take its *« 
functions as a legislative chamber very seriously. 
Everything which has been collected of the corre- . 
spondence of the senators with the local assemblies 
proves that in the early times they considered themselves 
simply as agents in constant relation with their prin- 
cipals, whose will was their law. The expressions used 
in the communications of many of the States with their 
delegates in Congress are — requested for the represen- 
tatives and instructed for the senators. In Jackson's 
time Senator l^ler resigned his seat because his 
conscience would not allow him, in accordance with the 
instructions received from the government of his State, 
to vote for the rescinding of the fiemious resolution 
relating to the afiisdr of the National Bank. A 
scrupulous ambassador could not act otherwise. In 
1828 the Senate was discussing a bill, the object of 
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which was to establish protective rights for the sale of 
hemp. The proposal was very favourable to Kentucky, 
and the legislature of that State was following the dis- 
cussion from a distance with great interest.^ Mr. 
Rowan, a senator of Kentucky, strongly opposed this 
protectionist measure. At the end of his speech he 
added : " It might be supposed after all I have said 
that I should vote against the bill, but I have no right 
to substitute my own opinion for that of my State." We 
find cases of the same kind down to our own time, but 
they become rarer. Diplomatic dependence is gradually 
giving way to a kind of parliamentary independence ; 
and the characteristics of a-second chamber, at first very 
much in the shade, become stronger every year, and 
gain ground over the type of an international conference 
which was at first strongly marked. 

By means of a similar evolution, the same character- 
istics end by gaining the upper hand over those which 
the Senate derives from its functions as an executive 
council. In 1789 the Senate conceives of itself much 
less as a branch of the legislature, than as a sort of 
State Council associated with the exercise of the presi- 
dential power.^ It then consisted of twentyndx members 
only ; it was therefore less fitted than nowadays to give 
ample deliberation to laws, and more fitted to direct 
business itselfl Its chief occupation was to collaborate 
with the head of the State in the appointment of 
ministers, the choice of ambassadoiB, and the drawing 
up«{>f treaties. ,| 

^ See Benton» Thir^ Yean in Congrue. 

< Welling, quoted by Francis Lieber (on Civil Liberty). 
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A document which has been neglected, indeed one 
^ might almost say foigotten, the ancient standing orders 
of the Senate, gives an undeniable proof of the Senate's 
Yoluntaiy avoidance of publicity. We see from these 
standing orders that for five years the Senate abstained 
from meeting in public. When it met to deliberate 
in its executive or diplomatic capacity, ix., when per* 
sonal questions were discussed, or the text of a treaty, 
secrecy was a matter of obvious propriety. Even to-day, 
debates of this kind are not held in public, and the 
reason is easily understood. Debates on the other 
hand, of a legislative or financial nature, are not suited 
for being carried on behind closed doors. They lose 
half their value if they are not heard by the outside 
« public. If, nevertheless, as was the case, debates on 
• legislative and financial matters were carried on by the 
Senate in private, the reason was that they were con- 
sidered as a merely incidental duty of the Senate, and 
it was not thought worth while to make an exception 
in their case to the general rule of privacy. 
It was not till Februaiy 20, 1794, that the Senate 
\>^ consented to open its doors to the public, and there was 
even some hesitation about this. More than one 
member of the assembly considered that the chamber 
was by this move giving up its somewhat mysterious 
part of counsel and confidant of the executive power. 

Even after, this first step the Senate remained more 
than twenty-five years without providing itself with 
wbat in America may be truly called the organs of the 
legislative function: I mean permanent committees. 
Siiic9 1799 the House of Beinesentatives had felt 
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the necessity of these organs, and had appointed a 
certain number of committees : five, I think, quickly 
increased to nine, and then to forty or fifty. Thus for 
every important bill there was a commission ready 
formed, and competent to examine, discuss, and report 
on it in the chamber. Besides, as we shall see shortly, 
it is through these committees that the legislative 
power communicates well or ill with the executive, and 
that a more or less regular action is brought to bear 
by the one power on the other. 

Later than the beginning of the century (t.e. up to \^ 
1816), the Senate had no permanent committees ; it was 
only during the second session of the fourteenth Congress, 
that at last awakening to the importance of its legis- 
lative function, it determined to imitate the House 
of Representatives on this point. From that time the 
discussions of the Senate became more ample and in- 
teresting; it had forty members, nowadays it has more 
than double the number.^ The process of evolution by 
which the Senate was transformed into a l^islative 
Chamber was of necessity followed out uhtil it reached 
its complete development. 

We see, therefore, how very necessazy it is to pay 
great attention to dates in these matters, and how 
liable the observer, who consults nothing but the official 
documents, is to obtain incorrect information. / * 

During the early years of the Union, everyone was ^ 
ready to prophesy for the House of Bepresentatives 
a destiny as brilliant as that of the English House 
of Commons. Bui people were guided by a merely 

> [TIm Senate connstB now (1891) of eighty-eight members, (d).] 
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external analogy. If they bad looked closer they would 
have perceived that according to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, as ipoell as according to the letter, the prepon- 
derating power must belong to the Senate. But the 
Senate itself gave way to the same mistaken idea. 
The standing orders which I have quoted bear the 
traces of the hesitations and scruples which long kept 
the power of the Senate Seur below what it possessed 
according to the Constitution. 

We also see how by degrees the Senate regained the 
ground which the House of Bepresentatives at first 
occupied, because it was deserted by the Senate. In 
fact, a profound transformation, a distinct displacement 
of authority and influence, a decisive change in the 
balance of power took place, and this without leaving 
any mark on the Constitution. On the other hand, 
tiiis increase in the power of the Senate did not, as one 
might naturally suppose, accrue to it in its character of 
a Chamber which represented the States, and the mu- 
nicipal spirit incorporated in such a Chamber. During 
the period of this change, the Senate had come nearer 
and nearer to the type of a second legislative Chamber, 
and had become very markedly imbued with a national 
spirit. All tiiis comidex and varied evolution would be 
quite concealed from anyone who only referred to the 
Articles of the Constitution or to Statutes to determine its 
courae» and who did not seek for light in the collateral 
documents of which I have noticed the importance. 

The right of priority in the House of Bepresentatives 
in financial matters gives rise to remarks of the same 
natore. 
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The Constitutional Article, originally proposed in the 
Convention of Philadelphia, settled that Bills for 
raiting or appropriating money should originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Article as finally 
adopted/ left this privilege of initiation to the House of 
Representatives only in the case of Bills for raising 
revenue. In spite of this the practice, as old as the 
Constitution itself, is to originate in the House of 
Representatives, not only for Bills for raising revenue 
but also general Appropriation Bills. Custom, there- 
fore, has restored to the House of Representatives to 
the full that right of originating money Bills which a 
special provision of the Constitution, passed for that 
very purpose, gave to the House only in part. 

But on the other hand, this right which the legislator 
meant to be advantageous to the popular branch of the 
Congress became, incredible as it may seem, a cause of 
inferiority and of diminished influence in financial 
matters. This was the effect of the standing order 
which the House of Representatives made for itself. 

This is what takes place. 

The money Bills passed by the representatives 
are sent to the Senate, which has power to amend 
them. The Senate makes great use of this right of 
amendment, sometimes even abuses it. When a money 
Bill modified by the Senate comes back to the House of 

1 [** All Bills for nosing revenue shall originate in the H<mee 
of Bepreeentatives ; but the Senate may propose or eonenr with 
amendments as on other Bills." CotuûtaUon ^ Untied SkUeê, 
art 1, 8. 7. Compare Stoiy, On the CotuUtuium (4th éd.), as. 874 
—880 (d).] 

CJ.. 
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Representatives it is usually late in the Session. Now 
it is the rule that the House of Representatives should 
not even take notice of the amendments of the Senate ; 
the House without giving them a hearing refuses to 
adopt them. The Senate sticks to the amendments, 
and by common consent the Bill is sent to a committee 
consisting of three representatives and three senators. 
This committee examines and discusses, works out a 
compromise, and sends it with a report to the two 
branches of Congress. One might suppose that at this 
suige the clauses of the Bill would be discussed in the 
House of Representatives. Quite the contrary. Accord- 
ing to the standing orders of each House, no motion 
tending to amend the conclusions of the report can be 
received and put to the vote by ther Chairman. . The 
House of Representatives, like theToenate, is obliged 
to accept or reject the report as a whole exactly as 
it comes from the commission. If, as occasionally 
happens, the House rejects the report, a new com- 
mission meets, makes a new report, and this time it 
is difficult for the House, from want of time, not to 
give in, and especially in the year when its existence 
comes to an end on March 4. 

It is easy to see the great advantage which this pro- 
cedure gives to the Senate.^ All the clauses which are 
originated in the House of Representatives are amply, 
seriously, and effectively discussed in the Senate, but 
the amendments which originate with the Senate are 
hardly ever discussed in the House of Representatives ; 

> See on this subject an article by Senator Hoar, North 
AwmriethPmfkm, Feb., 1879, voL 138, p. lia 
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in fact, the Houge does not take cognizance of them. 
The House knows of nothing but the conclusions of 
a mixed commission in which it is represented by only 
three of its members, and which deliberates out of its 
presence ; it pronounces on these conclusions as a whole, 
and not on each amendment. If only the three senators,^ 
members of the commission, show a little firmness, the 
greater number of the amendments recommended by 
the Senate are kept in the terms of the compromise 
recommended by the commission, and the representa- 
tives are obliged to ratify it from want of time to do 
otherwise. The Senate and its commission, to do them 
justice, never press privileges to the extreme. 

The condition in which the House of Representatives \y 
of the United States usually finds itself in reference to 
the budget amended by the Senate resembles the 
position of the French Senate, when at the end of the . 
year it has submitted to it the budget voted by the 
Chamber, and the Senate is obliged to pass it in haste, 
lest it should be compelled to resort to the inevitable 
expedient of provisional votes for a few months. 

An eminent statesman of the United States might 
well say in 1880 that all the efforts made by the House 
of Representatives in 1832, 1856, and 1870, to defend 
its right of priority against the inroads of the Senate 
had been detrimental to its legislative equality. The 
House would have gained by dropping a privily of 
which thé real gain has fÎEdlen to the Senate. Of all 
this no one would, have any idea who read nothing 
. but the Articles of the Constitution. 
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>^ Seeùùm v 

We have seen what care must be taken in order to 
become thoroughly aejwiifUed with eveiy part of the 
American Constitution and its exact meaning. No less 
care is necessaiy to underntand the fitting of all its 
wheels, the mechanism in its regular working, and to 
forma judgment of it in accordance with the results of 
its working. 

The first impression which an impartial study of the 
subject leaves on the mind is that serious faults of con- 
struction exist in the Federal Constitution, and that it 
is a very imperfect machine which must break at the 
first turn of the wheels. One would imagine that the 
prime object of any constitution must be to establish 
concert between the executive and legislative powers to 
prevent violent conflicts between them, or at all events 
to prevent such conflicts firom perpetuating themselves, 
and for this end to contrive prompt means of peaceful 
arrangement ; but the Federal Constitution seems al- 
most to have made it an object to raise conflicts, to 
oiganuBe and to embitter them ; it multiplies the oppor- 
tunities for disagreements and lets them last as long as 
possible. 

In all times and in all countries every e£Fort has been 
made to create and' keep up a good understanding be- 
tween the legislative and the executive power. This is 
of oouiae an all-important point In England especially, 
the fini care of statesmen has been to bring the two 
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powers into harmony as much as possible, and to find 
points of contact between them ; they have, so to say, 
grafted the one power upon the other, and, foreseeing 
that the harmony between the two might occasionally 
be troubled, they have made provisions for speedily 
re-establishing it in accordance with the will of the 
people. The Convention of Philadelphia, clinging 
superstitiously to Montesquieu's doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers,^ spent all its efforts in keeping the 
legislative and executive powers separate. The paths t 
laid out for them are invariably parallel; they do not] 
cross at any point. The powers can see one another' ^^)j^fx 
threaten each other by a look or by a word fix)m afar, ^^ ' 
but there are no cross-roads where they can meet and 
engage in a hand-to-hand struggle, which might give 
the victory and the last word to the one or to the other. 
In England the ministers are members of the 
Houses, and direct all the legislative work. Nothing 
can be more rational than this plan. Of course the 
ministers are those who best know the necessities and 
difficulties of the government ; • they see more clearly 
than others what laws it will be expedient to make. 
Since they are responsible for the measures passed, they 
are forced to take good care not to let ill-considered and 
vexatious schemes be proposed. In America the ministers 
are not admitted to Congress. The President and his * 
constitutional advisers communicate with the Houses by 
messages and written statements oxdy. The President» 
says the Second Article ' of the Constitution, shall firom 

> [See De VE9pr%t dee ZoU, livre xi eh. iv., v (d).] 

^ ["He shall iioin time to time give to Ckmgrees informatioii of 
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time to time give information to the Congress of the 
United States, and recommend to its consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary or expedient. But 
neither the President nor the ministers can follow up 
these propositions, or rather motions, within the pre- 
cincts of Congress. They may not turn them into formal 
Bills and support them with the authority which belongs 
to a responsible government ; they may not dissipate 
misunderstandings and turn aside amendments which 
go against the object of the law, or modify the wording 
of the Bill in the course of debate according to the 
feeling shown by the assembly. All these conditions of 
a matured, wise, and consistent legislative action are 
denied to the President and the ministers. They can 
only make themselves heard behind the scenes. 

When ministers can be members of the legislature it 
veiy soon becomes the rule that they always must be 
members, and better stUl, that they must also be the 
leaders of the parliamentary majority. This is what 
happens in England. . In form it is always the sovereign 
who appoints the ministers ; but in fact they are chosen 
by the most eminent of their number, the Prime 
Minister,, who is himself more or less directly chosen 
by the majority of the House of Commons. It is a 
matter of course that the ministers put into office by 
the majority do not remain in office when the majority 
is no longer on their side. The least Aga of want of 
confidence is enough to make them retire. They may 

tlftQ state of the Union, and recommend to their oonsidexation such 
meMOvei m he shall judge neoessaxy and expedient"— -GMW^tte/ton 
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be eminent personages, adored leaders, or admired 
orators ; one and all make it a point of honour not to 
be told twice over that they are out of favour. In the 
case of a disagreement of opinion between the Cabinet 
and the House the conflict is ended at once. The 
ministers, struck by an adverse vote, resign ; they give 
way to others whose opinions agree with those of the 
majority; harmony is re-established between the 
legislative and the executive. 

This mechanism, which makes the Government so ' . 
sensitive to being placed in a minority, is unknown in \y 
the United States. Neither of the two Houses has the 
power of overturning the ministry. The fact is, that 
their ministerial Cabinet is not a council of politicians; 
it is simply a committee of chief ofiScials who are at 
the head of the Civil Service and are liable to removal 
These administrators have nothing to do with the 
Houses ; they are dependent not on the House but 
on the President. A vote of want of confidence does 
not affect them as long as they have the confidence 
of their chief. It is their acknowledged duty to rally 
round him when Congress is hostile to him ; besides, 
none of the measures brought before Congress bear 
their names ; they do not take part personally in any 
debate. A parliamentary demonstration does not touch 
either their vanity as orators or their responsibility as 
statesmen. Congress has, however,' one course of action 
against them : that is, an impeachment followed by a 
condemnation by a majority of two-thirds of the Senate.^ 

I [See CofMltted'ofi tf UmUd Siate$, Art I., sec 3, and Story 
On the Conttituaan (4th éd.), as. 742—818 (d).] 
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But this is a clumsy and unwieldy weapon which, except 
in case of open treason, is only fit to be shelved in a 
museum of constitutional antiquities. The ministry can 
therefore remain in office against the wish of Congress 
and lead the country into a course of action which they 
disapprove, provided the President agrees with them, 
and this agreement could be prolonged through the 
whole of a Presidential term, i.e. four years. This state 
of things strikes one as giving rise to a permanent state 
of conflict established by the Constitution itself. 

A l^islature systematically hostile, which cannot 
overturn the Government, can yet prevent it fix>m 
governing by refusing to pass laws or to grant necessary 
supplies. For this case the English Constitution pro- 
vides another way of re-establishing harmony, that is 
the dissolution of Parliament, followed by fresh elections. 
Either the old majority remains, or it gives way to a 
new majority favourable to the ministers ; according to 
the result they remain in office or retire from it. In 
six weeks harmony is restored between the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet. In America the ministry 
has not this resource of appealing to the country and 
asking to know the wishes of the people. It is obliged 
to wait till the powers of the House of Representatives 
(named for two years) have run out, and till the Senate 
itself (renewed by thirds in the course of six years) has 
gone through one or two elections. AU this time the 
ministers are tied to hostile Assemblies, subjected to 
see all their acts taken in bad part, and obliged to do 
without laws which they think most necessary. They 
make up their minds to attempt very littie; they calcu- 
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late all their measures so as not to raise a storm ; they 
give up all plans for the carrying out of which a 
government has to ask for confidence and time. Their 
policy becomes colourless, hesitating, and aims only at 
immediate results. 

Never was more art brought to bear in keeping up 
and prolonging the existence of a government which, 
weak and divided against itself, without policy and > 
without credit, will not or cannot cariy out the will of | 
the nation. 

There are, however, some exceptions to the theory of 
separation of the powers in America. I will oxdy men- 
tion two which are so singular and in such flagrant 
contradiction both to the principles of American institu- 
tions and to the most evident practical needs that their 
permanent preservation seems at first sight almost in- 
explicable. 

The American Constitution of 1789 intended the 
executive power to be master in its own domain; one 
would therefore have expected the Constitution to 
have secured to this power the free choice of its own 
agents and especially of its ministers. By no means;\ 
these ministers who, when once appointed, are beyond I 
the control of both Houses, can only be chosen with the / 
assent of one 4>f them, that is of the Senate, and it is/ 
not even upon the composition of the ministiy as a 
body that the Senate pronounces a decision. IncUvidual 
names for each office are submitted to it It can take 
one and reject another, and upset all the combinations 
of the power — î.e., the President — ^responsible for the 
appointment The authority exercised by the Senate 



\y 
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is not a political control in a wide sense, but comes 
down to all the pettiness of a personal question. This 
authority is not enough to exercise a laige and salutary 
influence, but is a kind of control which does nothing 
but hinder, worry, and weaken. As to the other House, 
the popular House, it has no influence on the selection 
of ministers either before or after their appointment. 
It is not permitted to penetrate the sphere in which the 
Goyemment is constituted. Why, if the Senate inter- 
feres, is the House of Representatives set aside 7 This 
can be explained by certain causes which we shall have 
to define later on in treating of the spirit of the 
Constitution. But why, if the intervention of the 
Senate is of value, can it not be renewed and, if 
necessary, correct an error in the first choice of 
ministers? 

The second exception of which I have spoken is 
still more surprising. The President prepares treaties; 
he discusses the conditions with foreign governments, 
and signs the treaty. But while in England, for 
example, the treaty is rendered complete and perfect 
by the signature of the sovereign, the Constitution of 
the United States requires over and above this a 
sitting of the Senate to discuss and approve the treaty, 
and no less than a majority of two-thirds in order to 
ratify it^ Thus one-third plus one member of the. 
Senate can hold in check two other thirds of the Senate, 
the executive, ix. the President and ministers, in fact all 
the other powers of the state. This one-third alone 

1 The tnsly of 1705 with England was only passed by the 
•triet constitatioiial minority (two-thiids). 
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can set at naught the work of a decided majority, and 

disturb the friendly relations of the state with a 

foreign power disposed to be conciliatoiy. The liberum 

. veto of Poland was not a more extraordinary institution. 

Finally, that nothing may be wanting to the strange- 
ness of this constitutional mechanism, if this same 
treaty is passed, it will not be submitted to or referred 
to the House of Representatives, which has no more 
right to be informed about it than ordinary citizens. 
The President and the Senate may, for example, cede 
or annex territories, and yet nothing of the fact will 
appear in the discussions of the House of Representatives 
unless the cession involves expenditure or receipt of 
money. Besides, I must add that even if the treaty 
contains clauses imposing a charge on the public 
revenue, it is the rule, since Washington's time, that 
the House of Representatives should not discuss the 
terms of the treaty adopted by the Senate, but accept 
it in silence as fm accomplished fact, and simply vote 
the necessary funds.^ 

Frenchmen are accustomed to conceive of a con- 
stitution as a philosophical work in which everything is 
deduced fix>m a principle, as a work of art of which the 
order and symmetry must be perfect, as a scientific 
machine of which the plan is so exact, the steel so fine 
and firm, that the very smallest hitch is impossible. 
They are therefore overcome with astonishment at this 
rough sketch, full of incongruities and mistakes, this 
coarse machinery fashioned with a rough implement ; 
and they ask themselves by what mysterious operation 

^ See de Chambran, Lé Pcwxnr EaéaU^f aux Étaiê-Unit, 
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everything which ought to produce perpetual accidents, 
stoppages» and dislocations, yet results in a regular, in- 
o£Fensive, and even satisCEUstoiy movement. 

The working of the machines is less mysterious than 
it seems to be at first sight Suppose an engine given 
in charge to machinists with whom dexterity and 
presence of mind are inherited qualities. Suppose, 
further, that the engine is something special and 
peculiar, and that the greater number of machines in 
the fiBMstoiy are moved by secondary and independent 
motive powers. Suppose, finally, that the factory is 
placed in a bare countiy, far firom other factories and 
human crowds. Many precautions which would be 
necessary elsewhere will be superfluous here. Many a 
prohibition, many a preventive measure may be spared, 
and it will even be expedient to let certain causes of 
irregularity, or slackening of power, exist if at this 
price advantages of another kind are secured ; for one 
need not fear that the general action will thereby be 
disturbed. 

I have just quoted an eximple of what the wisdom 
of politicians can do to less^ the e£Fect of a vicious 
constitutional arrangement. We have seen that in 
Washington's time the House of Representatives was 
oUiged to give up discussing the terms of a treaty 
concluded by the President with the approval of the 
Senate. Since that time the House W bem wise 
enough not to raise any sharp conflict in irach matters, 
and to accept the interpretation of the Constitution 
which so seriously diminished its power. In this 
there is an amount of self-denial of which few 
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popular assemblies on the Continent would have been 
capable. 

In Uke manner the Senate, invested by the Constitu- 
tion with a right of veto in the choice of the Secretaries 
of State, made a permanent rule for itself to ratify the 
propositions of the President purely and simply, even 
when the President is not in agreement with the 
majority of the Assembly, and from this rule it hardly 
ever deviated except during a time of crisis or of irre- 
concilable struggle.^ A majority which does not abuse 
its privileges against an adversary, a representative body 
which keeps discreetly within the rights assigned to it by 
the Constitution, a legislative body which understands 
and respects even to its own disadvantage the con- 
ditions of a government's existence — ^these are three 



1 During the conflict with President Johnson, the '* Tenure of 
Office Act " extended the control exercised by the Senate to the 
case of the diuniâsal of Secretaries of State. The law enjoined 
the President, whenever he took so extreme a step, to refer the 
matter to the Senate, and the Senate could, at its pleasure, 
keep the dismissed minister in office, or reinstate him. This 
was virtually doing away with the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive. A President, served by subordinates whom he does not 
wish for, and who are forced upon him after he has mortally 
o£fended them, ceases to be the unfettered author of the acts of 
his Qovemment, and can no longer be held responsible for theoL 
This Act was passed to meet the immediate circumstances of the 
day ; it was a real measure of war, and was not put in force alter 
the acute stages of the conflict had come to an end. After being 
modified in 1869, it had become a dead letter, when recently 
(March 3, 1887) the Anii^cans decided to repeal it This was a 
meritorious retam to the true principles and evident spirit of 
their Constitution* 
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miracles which presuppose more wisdom than one 
would expect to find in an out and out democracy, 

I will quote a final example of this practical 
American spirit which though always vigorous and 
clear, has been in this case wanting in breadth of view 
and foresight. It is a further illustration of how 
practice silently modifies the text of the law. 

Bagehot has given a formula for the paradox which 
is the basis of the parliamentary régime. A repre- 
sentative assembly such as the House of Commons is in 
substance a meeting. Now the qualities which are most 
certain to be wanting, or to be nullified, in a meeting are 
those of self-control, experience, calmness and reflection, 
prescience and continuity, without which there can 
be no good laws or good government. A representa- 
tive assembly is therefore specially unfit to legis- 
late, and yet this is the special function of such an 
assembly. 

We know how the English have got round the 
difficulty and have turned the House of Commons into 
a £EÙrly working legislative body. The members of the 
two parties which divide the House begin by giving up 
their initiative into the hands of their chiefs. These 
chiefs are the ministers or their acknowledged successors. 
They are prudent and enlightened men, marked out in 
the countiyand the House by a slow process of selection 
and formed by the exercise of power. Their party 
respects and obeys them. In fiact» all the elaboration 
and preparation of the laws is taken away firom the 
House, or meeting, and delegated to this small number 
of men who understand the work and agree among 
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themselves. Thus the conditions of good legislative 
work are re-established. 

This ingenious device was not a resource open to the 
Americans. In the United States the ministers are 
by the Constitution excluded from Congress; they do 
not depend on Congress and have no authority in 
it. No one else, however, takes up the directing power 
which the ministers do not exercise in Congress. There 
are, it is true, in America as in England, two great 
parties. These parties are fairly compact and under 
discipline throughout the country, because there they 
need to act together in order to carry by assault the 
Presidency or a majority in Congress. They are not 
so much bound together in Congress, because there 
they have no attacks to lead, the ministerial power 
being beyond their reach. In the veiy precincts of 
Congress the party bond is relaxed ; the great political 
unities tend to become disunited for want of an im- 
portant end, which cannot be attained without co- 
ordinated and concerted action, and for want of a 
supreme chief to whom all submit in order the more 
surely to attain this end. Eveiy member is left to 
himself to follow his fancy and consult nothing but 
his own interests, and is tempted to follow his own 
course without measure or scruple. This parliamentary | 
individualism can hardly fail to produce legislation 
which is at once redundant and futile, incoherent and 
contradictory, which is almost always narrow and partial, 
lacking any iQarked character, without connection» and 
immature. '' 

The Americans felt the danger, and this b how the 
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House of Representatives went to work to obviate it. 
At the beginning of the session the Speaker names 
JSMt7:«ight committees corresponding to the principal 
ministerial departments. There are distinct committees 
for the appropriations, ways and means, elections, foreign 
afiairs, public lands, railways and canals, commerce, 
judiciary, &c.^ The Bills, thousands of which are pre- 
sented during the sitting of Congress, are as a matter 
of course sent to the committees within whose com- 
petence they are held to faU. It is needless to say 
that the immense majority of these Bills has no 
chance of being read or reported; there is no time for 
it. The House does not sit (reckoning all deduc- 
tions) for more than a hundred days in two years. 
This only gives an average of two hours for con- «^^ 
sidering the report of each committee. Over and . 
above this, the two financial committees and two or 
three others have the privilege of being heard by per- 
ference at any time — ^they displace the committee which 
has the floor of the House and present their own reports, . 
which often give rise to long debates. The time 
allotted to the other committees is thus cut down. The 
consequence is, that an enormous number of Bills are 
rimply stopped. Those only reach the House which 
have the good luck to interest the chairman or the chief 
members of the particular committee. In a sitting — a 
strange rule indeed — ^ihe reporter alone has the right of 
speaking and that for an hour. He may give up a few 
minutes of this short time to the members who wish to 
give their views on the subject^ and he generally does 
> [See Biyoe, Awunean Oommonweaith^ L, p^ S18 (Ist ed.) (d).] 
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so with a good grace. In every case, before his hour has 
expired, he always asks for the previous question, and 
the House hardly ever refuses to vote it. The previous 
question is a sort of closure after a fixed time ; the effect 
is to give the reporter an hour longer, after which the 
matter is dismissed. But, during the first hour, no amend- 
ment can have been proposed without the ccmsent of the 
reporter, nor can it be done in the second hour, after 
the vote of the previous question therefore it is a most 
difficult matter to modify in any way whatever the 
terms of a Bill reported by the committee. They must 
needs be accepted aa they are or rejected entirely. 
Note, further, that the committee which has the floor 
in the person of one of its members has always more 
Bills to report on than there is time for ; it hurries them 
on, and cuts short discussion in order to introduce its 
other Bills which are waiting to follow. Note, lastly, 
that the other committees i.e. in reality all the members 
of the House, are interested in not letting the discussion 
be prolonged in order that they may not have to wait too 
long for their turn. Therefore the members only make a 
few short remarks before voting. In short, everything ] 
contributes, on the one hand, to shorten debates, on the/ 
other, to weaken them by hindering the right of proposing 
amendments. Even with these relative facilities for 
getting on with business, too few bills, out of the 
enormous number brought in, would reach the stage of 
a final vote, unless there were some further resource. 
For this reason, every Monday at a certain hour, but 
especially during thé' last ten days of the session» every 
member is allowed to demand the suspension of the 
CL. H 
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standing orders; and if two-thirds of the members 
agree to the demand (which is decided simply by 
putting it to the vote without discussion), the Bill 
before the House is passed or rejected without debate 
and without amendment. Thus, at the last moment 
and when about to adjourn, the House avoids the 
discredit of having done no work at all, by throwing 
the doors wide open and letting Bills pass through pik- 
mêle without any serious examination ; and this care- 
lessness is after all as discreditable as the charge of 
idleness. 

The result of all this is clear. The danger of 
\/ excessive legislation has been avoided; but this is 
achieved at a great price. In substance, the House 
has deprived its members of their initiative, and has 
• given up its own deliberative function. This state of 
things reminds one in more than one respect of the 
French Imperial Corps Législatif of 1852, which 

. voted without free power of amendment, on Bills pre- 
pared outside its waUs by the Ccmsetl cTi^to^. In America 
the part of the Ctmseil éHÉUU is performed by the forty- 
eight small permanent committees. It is they who have 
the initiative, the direction, and supreme control of all 
the legislative work. In appearance, and in the opinion 
of the masses, the House has kept the liberty of speech 
and discussion which the first American Constitutions 
consider as ''essential to the rights of the nation." In 
iacfc^ and withoutany trace in the Articles of the Consti» 
tation of such a great change, the House has ceased to be 

1 a debating assembly ; it is only an instrument for hasty 
' \ voting on the proposals which fifty small committees 
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have prepared behind closed doors. The Americans are 
strangers to, or have now lost sight of, that breadth of 
parliamentary debate which, in the English House of 
Commons, opens a wide field for talent, for enlightened 
views, and for new ideas. In England this publicity of 
debate helps to form public opinion, and gives the whole 
nation a share in resolutions which are considered at great 
length, and abundantly attacked and defended before its 
eyes. By this means the higher political life, after being 
condensed and purified in Parliament is, in a sense, 
diffused among the masses. By the dryness, brevity and 
unseemly haste of its procedure, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has lost touch with the country ; it has ceased 
to awaken any echoes outside its walls. At the present 
time it is very much farther from representing the 
people than if, instead of going as far as universal 
suffi:^e, it had kept to an infinitely narrower franchise» 
but had preserved at the same time the freedom, fulness, 
and majesty of its debates. Threatened with want of 
moderation and '' confusion of tongues '* in their legis- 
lation, and deprived of the flexible checks aflforded 
by the presence of the ministers in Parliament, the 
Ajnericans have been obliged to adopt rules so rigid and 
stringent that they stifle, or as Americans say " gag,** all 
debate in the House. Like causes produce like results, 
and the House of Representatives is thus brought down 
to the humiliating condition and râle of the «French 
Corps LegtskUifs under the first and second Empires. 

The internal organization of these same Parliamentary 
committees, both in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, is no less important in its political influence. 

H 2 
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I have recalled the fact that the Amencan ministers 
have no right of entry into Congress, and it is astonish- 
ing that such a complete separation of the executive 
and legislative power has not been more injurious than 
it has been to the management of public affairs. 
Among other reasons this is caused by a practice which 
has become established between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and which is not even to be 
found in the standing orders. It is purely customary, « 
and not written. It will be understood that among the 
permanent committees, of which I have spoken abovOi 
there must be one which corresponds to each ministerial 
department. A Secretary of State who wishes to get a 
bill introduced first comes to an understanding with the 
chairman of the proper committees in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate. Every one of these 
chairmen is like aïi outside head of each of the corre- 
sponding ministerial departments, or a counsel whose 
advice must be taken for every step; sometimes if one 
of these heads is of superior capacity, he. becomes the 
real minister of the department. This was the case 
with Sumner, the illustrious chairman of the com- 
mittee for foreign affiiirs in the Senate ; for the whole 
of a long period he directed the foreign policy of the 
Union. 

In spite of all this the organization remains a very 
tàxâtj one. First of all, these chairmen are two in 
number and it may happen that they disagree; or 
that they are both opposed to the administration 
and will not accept any of its proposals. Apparently 
one of these disagreements would be sufficient to 



? 
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bring affidis to an absolute dead lock. At a very early 
date Congress in its wisdom took steps to diminish 
the firequency of these vexatious disagreements. I find 
in 1841 the following practice established in boijh 
Houses : first that the special committees, as well 
as the permanent committees corresponding to the 
ministerial departments, shouldbe^xomposed of a 
majority of members of the g e v eSm efl t party, plus a ^f» i**^^ 
considerable minority belonging to the opposition ; -» fSou^* 
secondly that the author of a proposed law should 

, IMA4I44AAM' 

always be chairman of the special committee changed «^^^^ 
with examining and reporting thereon. In that very ^ 

year the President |>ro tern, of the Senate had appointed a 
committee of an entirely party character and consisting 
of members of the opposition. He was sternly called 
to order by Mr. King, a man of weight, who bore witness 
to the fact that the contrary and almost immemorial 
practice has been always followed by the Senate.^ 

Thus it is no longer impossible to bridge over this gulf 
which separated the government and Congress. First 
a ford, so to say, was made over the river, by means of 
the standing committees; then, on the other side 
of the ford, a good landing place was provided, «o that 
the ministers could bring their measure to shore without 
any di£5culty. Now when some friend to the ministers 
presents the bill it is well received, examined fiivour» 
ably by a competent and friendly committee^ and 
on the report of this committee it is submitted to the 
final judgment of the Chamber. 

A practice which supposes such an extraordinaiy 
^ lUrty Year$ in Contfreêê, Benton» ii, 836. 
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degree of moderation and wisdom has not, so far as 
I can judge, been able to resist party spirit. I have 
before my eyes the composition of all the committees of 
the Senate in 1877. The Senate was then democratic, 
the administration republican. The majority in all the 
permanent senatorial committees had been given to the 
de mocra tic party. So much of the ancient practice 
remained that the govenimental minority in these 
committees was as laige as it could be without ceasing 
to be a minority; it was invariably half the number 
minus one, and the members called to sit in this 
minority were necessarily the oldest, the most ex- 
perienced and consequently the most moderate, and 
those most free from the passions which rouse systematic 
opposition.^ Even without exaggerating the importance 
of these curious modifications and without denying the 
uncertainty of the customary law which sanctions them, 
I think it is impossible to have a true idea of the 
effects produced in America by the incompatibility be- 
tween the character of a minister and of a member of 
Congress, if you content yourself on this point with the 
rough and categorical assertions contained in the con- 
stitutional articles, and if you do not take into account 
the gifts of prudence, moderation, and political wisdom 
which a long parliamentary habit, acquired on the soil 
of Qreat Britain, had implanted in the instincts, and, so 
to speak, in the very blood of the emigrants whose 
descendants now people the United States. 

* Tkt same obsavatton may be made on the eommitkees of the 
Senate and of the House of Bepieaeatattvea^ organised between 
1878 and 1888. 
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I must remark besides that even if these exceptional 
qualities had not existed^ no irremediable harm would 
have been done. The results of all the faults of con- 
struction which I have noticed may be summed up in 
one : weakness not only of the executive, as Bagehot days, A 
but also of the executive and the legislative power, t>., / 
of all the organs of the central government. But there. . 
is hardly any occasion when the Americans really suffer | 
firom this weakness ; all the ordinary routine of the in- v 
temal policy is carried on by the State governments, V 
and they are competent for the task. Besides, the \ 
Americans would be afraid of making the central 
government more homogeneous, more coherent — ^more 
one in its action. Who knows ? The central government 
might perhaps be tempted to make use of its inde- 
pendence and the autonomy of the States would be 
menaced. The Americans would rather put up with 
certain weaknesses in the central powers, than run the 
risk of any interference with this State sovereignty» 
which in their eyes is the first of blessings. 

If however in spite of the defects we have noticed, 
this mechanism does work well and quietly, it is evident 
that we must not consider this as a mark of general and 
theoretic excellence, we must not persuade ourselves 
that because the Americans acquiesce in this state of 
things it is possible to carry out the separation of the 
powers to the same extent in a unified state* 

The arrangements which I have criticized have not 
any sort of absolute excellence, even locally. In the 
eyes of Americans themselves their value is quite 
relative and even negative. They recommend them* 
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selves not by the good they do, bat by the dangers they 

waido£ 
f / To sum up, they are the least of evils in a federal 
1/8^^^^™™®^^» ^^7 would be the greatest of evils in a 

oentialiaed government. 



Section vi 

Herb let me point out another circumstance which 
has had a very important effect on the American Con- 
stitution. It has not been the habit in France to open 
the study of French constitutions by remarks on French 
geography, though if this were done it would certainly 
throw light on the subject. To lawyers and statesmen 
the fact I am about to mention is a weighty one, and 
affording matter for reflection, viz. that the two countries 
in which political liberty has flourished spontaneously 
are both beyond the reach of the great military powers 
of the Contmeni—one, thanks to its insular position, the 
other, thanks to its still more protected situation beyond 
the Atlantic All the executive oiganiisation of the 
United States shows signs of this security. 

In evety countiy which has representative govern- 
ment» even when the sovereign has power to conclude a 
tvealy without the authority of Parliament, the cabinet 
whidi* directs foreign poliqr is always subject to be 
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questioned in Parliament. In the course of a negotia- 
tion the questions multiply. The ministers are aware 
that, whenever a treaty is signed and made public, if 
Parliament thinks they hare been mistaken and have 
ipisunderstood the interest of the country, power 
will be taken out of their hands. It is well understood 
that nothing less than this would induce ministers to 
exercise the care and circumspection in public affairs, 
which is such an essential and vital matter. 

The great distance which separates the United States 
firom the great powers of Europe, renders many an 
imprudence in negotiations of no great account. This 
&ct has really made Americans much less anxious than 
they would otherwise have been as to the circumspection 
and prudence of their statesmen. This is the reason 
why they could dispense with the custom of calling up 
their ministers at any moment to give an account of 
their proceedings, and leave them free from parliament- 
aiy intervention in the course of a negotiation. On the 
other hand, this is also the reason why Americans see 
no drawbacks in obliging their foreign ministers to sub- 
mit to certain very harassing conditions. A final and 
secret control over treaties is exercised by an Assembly, 
vias., the Senate, in which these ministers do not sit, 
and in which they have neither the credit, nor the 
influence, nor the authority on which parliamentary 
ministers can alvrays depend in their diplomatic work. 
In the United States the Foreign Secretaxy is less undar 
control in his daily action, and less guarded from his own 
rashness, than in England, and at the same time he is 
under special disadvantages for negotiating effectively 
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with foreign powers. He is under the necessity of 
asking the government with which he is treating to bind 
itself absolutely while the other contracting power is not 
bound in the same manner, and has the resource of 
setting itself free by a vote in a Chamber debating with 
closed doors. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a debate raised by a motion of Mr. 
Rylands^ for submitting all treaties to the Houses of 
Parliament before ratification, pointed out all the faults 
of this plan, and showed that if these faults could be 
tolerated in the United States it was on account of the 
^g eojpraphical isolation of that œuntry, and that such a 
plan of action would be fatal in States placed in such 
dose proximity as European countries. Bagehot shows 
still more clearly that the system is most unfetvourable to 
the good management of foreign afifairs and to the de- 
velopment of statesmanlike qualities; that the possi- 
bility of its existence is due to the enormous distance 
which separates America and our continent.' 

* Debate in the House of Commons, Feb. 14, 1873. Hansard^ 
ToL ccxiy., pp. 476-478. 

* ^They suffer from want of atmospheric pressure, and of some 
mond coercion to compel them to consider more carefully what 
th^ are doii|g and saying, and of some interest in . the remote 
cansequenoes of their actions. They seem to think a stem rebuke 
to a firiendly state, followed by aimed preparations, a mere detail, 
with which no one has any ooncem, which needs no explanation, 
and wUoh ean be smoothed away by a brief denial that a 
partioiilar despatch was ever sent to the foreign o6urt"-^Bagehot, 
Eefmm$U9t S?eiything is rektive. What Bagehot says of the 
United States, protected by the Atlantic Ocean, is said by the 
Duo da Broglie, in. 183S, ii England, defended by the Channel 
and sheltefed l^ its pecidiar position at one of the extremities of 
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In like maimer, almost every nation with warlike and 
dangerous neighbours considers that for safety's sake it 
must submit to certain inevitable evils. The chief of 
the state is obliged to be entrusted with considerable 
power and effective means of action ; the obedience to 
his commands must be mechanical and prompt, in order 
that at a given moment he may concentrate in his own 
hands all the strength of the country and use it to re- 
pel external dangers. In a country with an extended 
frontier open to invasion, centralization and standing 
armies are to a certain degree a necessity; despotism is 
always on the point of coming into existence, and whilst 
the force of the constitution is wasted in efforts to pre- 
vent tyranny firom gaining ground, the futility of such 
efforts becomes only too apparent unless the country is 
greatly fetvoured by the wisdom and the good luck of its 
leaders. 

Fortune has favoured the United States in this respect. 
They are the only great power of their Continent. In 
their case the dispersion of their forces and the/ 
difficulty of concentrating them, are inconveniences butl 
not dangers. The Constitution has slightly diminished ( 
these inconveniences, but has not exerted itself to get 
rid of them. This is why the sphere of action allotted 
to the States is so wide and the sphere of the Federal 

Europe. ** It is this position of England V he wiitei, *< whioh 
spares her all aerious oonaequenees in a haiaidoos policy and aaves 
her firom the immediate effects of any comae of action lightly 
undertaken. It explains why her policy is so often whimsiciJ. 
and inconsequent Sh^.is like a spoilt child, icaioely struggling 
against its fiist impulie, and giving way to the iSuicies of a day 
or even of an honr." (See Thureau-Dangin.) 
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power, especially of the Executive, is so narrow. This 
is also the reason why the division of power between, 
the States and the Union has not greatly varied since 
the Union began. If Canada, had been more rapidly 
peopled, if the Spanish Republics had been more firmly 
established, and had been more capable of coalition, the 
Constitution would rapidly have lent itself to some more 
or less centralized system, such as Hamilton proposed 
in the Convention of Philadelphia : e.g. a presidency for 
life, and to some more effectual means than now exist 
for constraining the States. 

The same reasons explain why it has been possible to "^ 
I»eserve the election ^ of the President by the people 
without danger to the Constitution, whilst in other .^ 
countries this system of election has almost infallibly 
ended in the downfall of republican government. In 
America» militaxy glory has not got confused in the 
minds of the masses with the safety of the firontier, and 
integrity of the national territory. Militaxy success has 
been a valued luxury, not a vital necessity, it has 
been a gratification to national vanity, but has not 
been considered essential to the safety of the State. 
On the continent of Europe, the constant menace of 
foreign aggression keeps alive feelings which explain 
the eagerness of the people to place power in the 
hands of an -energetic dynasty or a skilful generaL 
Naturally these feelings do not exist in-America» and 

1 EvQiybody knows that ths Prwidential eleotiony u organixed 
by the Omsfeitatioii, is an indirect election ; but cuttom has im- 
pesatively «itabliahed direct popular election, ordered l^ the 
I of the two great parties. 
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pnBtorian insolence could hardly develop itself in a hand- 
ful of soldiers^ more like a body of police than an army. 
In reality Americans have shown as much and more 
liking than other nations for military show and fame, 
and it has been said, with perfect truth, that there has 
been no single war in the United States which did not 
create a President. In twenty-four presidential elec- 
tions the army supplied ten successful candidates and 
nearly as many who came near being elected. Had this I 
happened in a country like France what would have 
been the result ? A unanimous vote of the civil popula- 
tion repeated ten times over and the enthusiasm of a 
standing army full of the recollections of a late victory, 
would have exposed the persons elected to temptations 
too strong for human weakness and would certainly 
have produced two or three Cœsars. But in the United 
States these military Presidents were looked upon by 
the civil population as nothing more than honest 
public servants, not one of them except the first has \ 

had anything of the halo of a saviour of his coun- \ V>\ 
try. These fine energetic figures looked well in the ^^^ 
electoral show, and that was one reason why they were 
approved of as candidates. The Anglo-Saxon love of 
sport and open air exercise gave rise on these occasions 
to lively demonstrations and violent declamation. But 
behind all this noise there has been no deep feeling nor 
any dangerous prestige. Besides the Presidents have 
known very well how the matter stood. When the war 
was over there was^ no army to support them, it was 
disbanded at once. Like their soldiers they went back 
to civil life ; they were only scabbards without swords. 



/ 
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We must say then, that the fact of the presidential 
election bj popular vote having produced no evil 
results, is a feet quite peculiar to America, and more- 
over a fact, the import and bearing of which depends 
entirely on the exceptional geographical position of the 
United States. It would be rash to appeal to their ex- 
perience as a precedent in favour of the same system in 
countries existing under perfectly different conditions 
—conditions which condenm them to keep up large 
militaxy establishments, and which render them liable 
alternately to be lost by the incapacity, or saved by the 
genius of a general In a country where a Sdpio may 
any day arise and go to the Capitol to swear that he is 
the saviour of his country, the choice of the executive 
government ought not to be confided to the vote of the 
multitude (eamiiia pUèis\ but to some body less liable 
to be affected by the reflex action of £Bar, hope, and 
gratitude. 



SeeHan vit 

I MUBT again repeat that just as much careful 
attention is required to appreciate the spirU of a foreign 
constitution as to explain its mechanism. The mistake 
most to be guarded against is that of taking the 
American Constitution for a democracy of the IVench 
type. A democracy it is» but it is one which took its rise 
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and was organized under such extraordinaiy circum- 
stances, which is composed of such exceptional elements, 
governed by forces so peculiar to itself that we hardly 
recognize in it the thing we expect to see under the name 
of a democracy. Many of its characteristics are in com- 
plete contradiction to a Frenchman's idea — ^founded 
on his own national experience— of a democraqr. 
Above all let us distinguish between the federal in- 
stitutions and the institutions of the separate States. 

The articles of the Federal Constitution, which are 
the first thing to consider, have one cemarkable pecu- 
liarity : they are the work of persons who were half- 
hearted partizans or resigned opponents of the form of 
government about to be established. The Convention 
of Philadelphia presents us with a curious paradoxical 
picture. On the one side we have a party of autono- 
mists, zealots for State sovereignty, who against their 
will work out a federal constitution ; on the other side 
we have believers in the English Constitution and 
democrats more or less shaken in their principles, who 
against their will work out a republican constitution. 

Judging simply by the first impression, the Federal 
Constitution might be described as the least democratic 
of democracies. We must however remember that it 
was drawn up in the loidst of a state of disorder and 
violence which imperilled the advantages gained by the 
War of Independence. 

. Many an adherent of democratic institutions had 
given way to pessimism, and one may say that the 
members of the American Convention chose to adopt as 
litUe as possible of the democratic system. They 
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submitted to the necessity of establishing a popular 
goveniment because it was forced upon them by the 
condition of a nation which lacked all the historical, 
social, and economical elements which make up the 
substance of an aristocracy or a monarchy. In this case 
democracy was more or less a pie alter. Democracy is 
the basis of the Constitution, because there was no 
other foundation on which to raise up a constitutional 
edifice; but all the superstructure, if I may say so, 
bears the mark of the most strangely anti-democratic 
tendenqr which ever influenced a constitutional 
convention* 

The direct or indirect source of all the federal powers 
is the national will expressed by elections. I purposely 
say national will and not popular will. In the Con* 
stitution of the United States no pains is taken to 
insure the democratic character of the system of 
election for members of Congress. It is left to each 
separate State to determine its own electoral system» 
Most of the States had at the time when the con- 
stitution was formed a restricted franchise for the 
election of their own Assemblies, and in several of them 
it was the State legislatures, and not the people, who 
bad the right of choosing the presidential electors. 
Besides, universal sufirage at that time in America would 
not have been the institution which has been known under 
thai name in France since 1848. In iTSff^dmost all 
the colonists were country landowners, or could become 
such if they wished it. There were no great masses 
of urban or industrial population. Univmal sufirage 
ezerdaed by a population of landowners living a quiet 
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countiy life would have been free from all the perils of 
demagogy. All the more reason was there for not fear- 
ing the restricted sufirage which existed as a rule in 
almost all the States. 

The Convention of Philadelphia had made a marked 
concession to the principles of democracy in assigning 
relatively short terms of power to the President and 
the two branches of Congress. The leading members 
acquiesced unwillingly in this short tenure of office. 
To make up for this they showed great determination 
and ingenuity in preventing any interference on the part 
of the people in a presidential election except at certain 
fixed times and seasons. 

For instance, if the candidates for \he Presidenqr or 
the Vice-Presidency did not get an absolute majority, 
do not suppose that there was a fresh election by 
the same electoral bodies ; the question which of the 
candidates was to be elected was referred to Congress 
and was there decided. If the President died during 
his term of office the people were not called upon 
to meet and provide for the serious and unforeseen 
requirements of such a crisis. The successor was 
already there, an officer whom the people had elected 
at the same time as the President, possibly two or 
three years before, at a time when the need of 
* another presidential election could not be foreseen, 
and the possibility of such an event itself was only 
à vague contingency which could not be seriously con- 
sidered in the choice of Vice-President. This appoint- 
ment beforehand has but one object — ^that of saving an 
appeal to the people. And this is so true that the 
UL. I 
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Constitution, looking to the future, and contemplating 
the possibility of the Vice-President himself dying, does 
not lay on the nation the duty of re-electing a Vice- 
President^ but lays on Congress the duty of designating 
by an Act the official who, whether elected or not 
elected, shall take by succession the highest office in 
the State. 

The Vice-President is avowedly a difficulty. Chosen 
by the suffirage of the whole Union he can hardly have 
any political influence without having too much, and 
without becoming irksome to the President. There are 
therefore a hundred reasons for not choosing to be 
burdened with this parasitical dignitary. But all this 
seemed a smaller disadvantage than bringing the 
electoral machine into action again. The Vice-Presi- 
dent^ to use Bonaparte's celebrated expression, was a kind 
of " fatted pig," an occupation had to be found for him, 
and his political nonentity was masked by giving him 
the Presidency of the Senate with nothing but a casting 
vote.* 

Contrast with this state of things the constitutions 
formed by Qirondins and Jacobins a few years later in 
France. Under their rule purposely multiplied elections 
and almost daily plébiscites became the main character- 
istics of democracy. Evidently the fathers of American 
independence do not resemble the French members of 



i['<TheVio6-Pre«ident^8oiBoeiBm-conoeived. Hit only ordinaxy 
fmetioii is to act aa Chairman of the Senate ; but aa he does not 
appdnt the oommittees of that Honae, and hai not even a vote 
(ezoepl a oaating vote) in it, this function ii of Uttle moment" 
Biyea^ Amtncsm ChmmomMaUhf L| p. 899, (Itt ed.) (d).] 
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the Constituent Assembly of 1789, nor those of the Con- 
vention of 1793; they look like republicans in spite 
of themselves, revolutionists filled with a reactionary 
spirit, or, to express it more clearly, ant i-democratic 
democrats. ""^ 

^^ However this may be the three great powers which 
are the result of an election in America are appointed 
for unequal and fixed terms, the House of Repre- 
sentatives for two years, the President for four years, 
the Senate for six years, and one-third of its members 
are subject to biennial re-election. As mentioned above, 
these terms cannot in any case be shortened. The 
three powers are often the seat of diverging interests^^y ^ 
and of fluctuating passions, it is impossible but that /f|^« 
conflicts between them should be frequent If any 
one of these powers should cling obstinately to its 
own opinion and be in opposition to the others there 
is no legal way out of the difficulty. Time only puts 
an end to their authority ; and in spite of everything 
the nation does exist, knows its own mind, and makes 
its wishes known in extra constitutional ways through 
the press and by meetings. But all this avaUs nothing; * 
the power which defies the nation is out of the 
reach of attack. So the people have to be patient; they 
have to wait two, c^iree, and even four years for the 
expiration of the authority by which thqr have tied 
their own hands, in face at which their sovereignty is 
utterly powerless. 
Is not this a strangely accommodating democracy 7 
Here is a still more striking feature connected with 
the division of authority between the President» the 

I 2 



I 
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Senate, and the House of Representatives. The less 

i|\ a power depends on popular sufirage the more 
y liberally the Constitution endows it with authority. 
The House of Representatives is chosen by direct 
election in accordance with the most popular system of 
voting which exists in each State;^ and, as we have 
seen, it is this House which has the least influence ; the 
choice of ministers and making of treaties are beyond 
its sphere. The Senate is about on an equality with it 
as regards rights of taxation. Th^^^esident is chosen 
by indirect election, which is dintmcjtt y less democratic 
than direct election ; but the President has far more 
power than the House of Representi^tives. In fact, 
however, the President is chosen in the second election . 
by persons appointed ctd hoe, which implies imperative 
instructioiui on the part of the primary electors, and is 
virtually a return to direct election. The Senate, on 
the contrary, is made up of members chosen by the 
State l^pslatures, which are bodies chosen for a 
fixed time and for various objects; therefore these 
legislatures have not their hands forced as regards the 
choice of the federal senators, and hence the election 
remains an indirect election in fact as well as in form. 
This is the least democratic mode possible of popular 
election. Now the balance of political power inclines 
decidedly to-the side of the Senate ; a sort of tax has 

^ [*<TheHoiueof Representatives shall be oompoeed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electon of the most numerous branch of the State legiaUture." 
CbMfiliifioii^ Cl^ UmtêdSêatei, art 1, a 8, tnb-s. 1 (d).] 
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been levied on the authority of all the other powers in 
favour of the Senate. 

Observe, therefore, that the gradation of authority is | 
exactly the inverse of what the strict logic of democratic j 
principles would require. 

I have spoken of the President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Senate, but I have not spoken of the 
federal judiciary. The Supreme Court is nominated by 
the executive power and not by the people, and, besides, 
its members are appointed for life and are irremovable. ^/^ 
2 An unex p ected consequence of this state of things is<^^ 
that this power has the last word in the numberless 
questions which come under its jurisdiction. The 
sovereign people after a time conquers the other powers, 
but this Supreme Court almost always remains beyond its 
reach. For more than twenty or even thirty years twice 
the grande mortalis œvi ymtium, it may misuse its 
authority with impunity, may practically invalidate a law 
voted by all the other powers, or a policy unanimously 
accepted by popular opinion. It may nullify a regular 
diplomatic treaty (as we have seen lately) by refusing 
to enforce it by judicial sanction, or may lay hands on 
matters belonging to the sovereignty of the States and 
federalize them without one's being able to make any 
efifective opposition, for this Court itself determines its 
own jurisdiction as against the State tribunals. It is 
one of Blackstone's maxims that in every constitution 
a power exists which controls without being controlled, 
and whose decisip^ are supreme. This power is re- 
presented in the United States by a small oligarchy of 
nine irremovable judges. I do not know of any more 
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striking political paradox than this supremaqr of a non- 
elected power in a democracy reputed to be of the 
extreme type. It is a power which is only renewed 
from generation to generation in the midst of a 
peculiarly unstable and constantly changing state of 
things — a power which in strictness could, by virtue of 
an authority now out of date, perpetuate the prejudices 
of a past age, and actually defy the changed spirit of 
the nation even in political matters.^ 

It is well known that Chief Justice Marshall, the 
fonrtli head of the Supreme Court, remained in office 
for thirty-five years i 



Sedion viii 

Let me not be misunderstood as to the spirit which 
pervades the Constitution of the United States and 
marks its character so strongly. I do not consider that 
it arises from the anti-democratic prejudices of which 
we have traced the existence amongst the makers of 
the Constitution : it has its chief source elsewhere. 
The members of the Convention of Philadelphia, as 
oonservatives, were certainly somewhat alarmed when- 

' [For a KuiMwliat diffSarent estiinate of the power exerdaed by 
the Sapieme Ooort see Brjoe, ^iiMrieaii Commomoealth^ i| 
eep. 84. pp^ 848--868 (lit «cL) (d).] 
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ever^ in the course of their work, the question of 
popular government was raised, and it may have been 
rather against their will that they introduced the 
democratic principle into their Constitution. But for 
the work in which they were engaged the question of 
upholding this principle, or rejecting it, was not a vital 
one ; it was not in their eyes a fundamental principle 
nor a governing or dominant idea. The idea of forming 
a strong democracy under wise discipline, which would 
be rendered innocuous by astute precautionary mea- 
sures, was only a secondary and passing feature in a 
plan of which the dominant lines were determined by 
considerations of another kind. 

The members of the Convention had a double and 
contradictory object in view : they wished to create a 
(f j common nationality, so that the United States in the 
eyes of foreign countries should sgem to be a solid and 
united people kept well in hand by its government; and 
at the same time they wished to maintain almost un- * 
touched thë^ Independence of the separate States, which 
were called upon 'to enter into the federal organization 
and endow the central government with certain powers 
deducted from the sovereignty of the States. 

The immense majority of the Convention never 
ceased to conceive of the Union as a nation of States 
•and not as a nation of individtuds. 'The individual 
citizen was, so to speak, put aside. The rights of the 
man and the citizen, which are the bases of a democracy^ 
were no factor in the formula of the equation which the 
Convention intencled to solve. . The only two unknown 
quantities which they tried to find were : the share of 
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power to be given to the municipal authorities of the 
States, and the share of power to be given to the 
federal authority. If any question came up at all 
analogous to inquiries about the rights of the man 
and the citizen, it arose because of the absolute 
necessity that the central power, in order not to be 
an empty name, should have the means of exacting 
direct obedience from the citizens in matters under 
its own control, without interfering with the general 
rights of sovereignty, which each State meant to pre- 
serve over its own inhabitants. This is how it happened 
that we find certain rights of individuals defined in the 
Constitution, otherwise the question would never haye 
been mooted ; it only presented itself indirectly. I have 
shown above that, in the same way, the amendments 
which preserve the liberties of individuals, are guaran- 
tees given to the States in the persons of their citizens 
rather than to the citizens themselves. It is important 
not to lose sight of the tendency and the scope of the 
ideas by which the members of the Convention were 
guided, otherwise we should get a false and incomplète 
notion of the Constitution which they worked out under 
such very special and peculiar influences. 

Everything for instance, that concerns the composition 
of the Senate, its formation and its attributes, betrays the 
handiwork not of timid conservatives, b^it of statesmen 
anxious to preserve State rights. The smaller States 
were the chief authors of the organization of the Senate. 
They saw very well that everything which was given to 
popular suffirage would really be given to. numbers, and 
would turn to the advantage of the larger States. In an 
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elected Parliament, whether chosen by universal or even 
by a limited sufirage, in which representation was in 
proportion to numbers, the States, with large territories 
and dense population, were sure within the sphere of 
the federal authority to gain at least as much in credit 
and in influence as they gave up by the surrender of 
their own sovereignty. The less populous States had no 
hope of any suph compensation. They therefore showed 
extraordinary tenacity in enacting that equality of repre- 
sentation between great and small States should be kept 
up, in one at least of the two Houses of Congress. 
Each State, whatever its area and its^population, had 
two representatives in the^ Senate; and this was con- 
sidered so essential a provision, that it was put not only 
into the Constitution but outside and above its 
authority.^ This provision holds a perfectly unique 
position ; it cannot be modified by the ordinary means 
of constitutional revision, and to raise any question 
about the article which enacts it would involve the dis- 
solution of the Federal compact 

As a matter of course the smaller States made every 
eflfort to develop the powers of the body in which they 
were represented, quite out of proportion to their size 
and population. Their efforts were successful because 
they were fighting for their very lives with all the 
strength given by the instinct of self-preservation^ 
while the larger States were 'fighting only for prepon- 
derance and influence. The large share of power and 
the manifold rights, which devolved upon the American 

^ [^ No State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate." Conêtitutum \f U.8^ Art V. (d).] 
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Senate were not therefore in theory a tribute to the 
conservative spirit and to the superior cultivation which 
is supposed to belong to a political assembly elected by a 
system of indirect election. These powers were above 
all a guarantee to be exercised for the benefit of the 
smaller and middle-sized States-^by the Assembly in 
which their opinion had as much weight as that of the 
larger States. The disproportionate privileges of the 
Senate were rather a safeguard for the quasi-intema- 
lional equality of the independent sovereignties which 
formed the federal union than* a bulwark against the 
effects of democratic equality. 

I must further remark that the principle of State 
sovereignty, then so powerful, must have operated in^ 
the same direction as the anti-democraiic influence. 
Constituencies in which every man should have the 
sufi&age— down to the poor man whose changing 
home is wherever he gets the highest wages, and the 
emigrant who, coming from a distance, has never known 
any government but the Federal government, who has 
never bad time to ^share the special life of the State 
where faite had cast him — such constituencies would 
have had much less chance of resisting the current 
towards centralization than those made up of land- 
holders or tax-payers, who were attached to the State in 
which they lived by their property or by vested interests. 
These are tiie causes which kept up ajdmited sufirage 
for so long in America; the maintenance of a limited 
miffiage yielded in the end to causes to the consideratioi^ 
of whidi Z shall shortly return. ^ 

Similarly» in choosing the Senaton, we find indirect 
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election hy the State legislatures was prefenred to 
indirect election by voters chosen ad Juk, and even more 
to direct election. The reason is that the belief in State 
rights, whilst exercising an uncertain and feeble influence 
on the primary electoral bodies of each State» became 
in the State legislature a corporate, oiganized, and con* 
sdous force, and was therefore certain to impress its 
influence strongly upon the two Senaton elected by the 
Vote of the State legislature. 



Sectiùn ix 

Where then is the democratic spirit to be found in 
this democracy ? This spirit is much less evident in the 
Federal Constitution than in the State constitutions. 
They show its influence more and more from day to 
day, and in them it must be studied, for these consti- 
tutions are an integral part, and, in one sense, the basis 
of the whole political system of the United States. 
Here, too, democracy presents characteristics which it 
does Hot possess elsewhere. ' 

In the first place these characteristics depend on a 
difference in previous conditions. Evexywhere in 
Europe democracy; was obliged to dispossess or destroy 
an aristocracy in order to make a place for itself; in 
the United States the place was vacant, and could be 
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occupied without a struggle. The elements out of 
which a hereditary and privileged class is formed never 
have existed at any time in America. A political 
aristocracy must necessarily be the outcome either of a 
military caste, or of a class of large land-holders, or of 
a middle-class enriched by trade. A military caste may 
grow up in a nation surrounded by other warlike 
nations, ready to conquer or subdue it, but has no 
chance of coming into existence in a country where the 
superior race meets no rivals except a few savage tribes, 
easily driven off the territory. A class of large land- 
holders exercising seigniorial rights may grow up on a 
limited territory, where the new comers, not being 
conquerors, are obliged, in order to have a share of the^^ 
land and its fruits, to accept conditions from the first 
occupiers. In America, what bait could a landed nobility 
have held out to emigrants in order to induce them to 
accept the place of dependants ? By what bonds could 
a nobility have kept them in a state of vassalage ? 
The emigrants had only to go a few miles further off 
into the region of free lands to escape from these older 
settlers, and become in their turn free owners of the 
soiL An industrial and commercial upper middle-class 
cannot maintain itself in the position of an hereditary 
and privileged body except in a country where, in 
consequence of almost all the available sources of 
wealth being used up or appropriated, the formation of 
fortunes is necessarily slow, and where the supremacy of 
old &milies which have got the start of the newer ones 
is easily maintained, simply by the careful maniement, . 
and the' regular hereditary transmission, of the fiunily 
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property. This is the very opposite of what took place 
in America. There a mass of unused wealth offered 
itself as a prize to individual enterprise. In a given 
time acquisition of property made many more rich 
people than the preservation of it, and speculation 
easily and far outran thrift. How could a plutocracy, 
swamped by this enormous and perpetual influx of new- 
bom elements, keep itself in the position of a distinct 
and stable class ? 

The natural elements of a patriciate were lacking, 
and there existed none of the ordinary reasons why 
legislation should create an artificial patriciate. Whéîi 
a superabundant population which wants to live and 
enjoy life is imprisoned in a narrow space where all 
places are occupied, and threatens to upset everything in 
order to get its share of wealth, naturally something 
must be done to keep it within bounds. For a time 
legislators disarm and disconcert revolutionists by 
maintaining political inequality; American legislators 
had no temptation to take this course. In that country 
order and peace seemed sufficiently provided for by 
the ease with which the needy classes could, instead 
of struggling for their share of the land with people 
already in possession, expand into those vast tracts of 
land which were without owners. 

Democracy in America was therefore the first and 
original form, and the natural and necessary type, of 
political society. From the very earliest time, when 
the nucleus formed by European emigrants was large 
enough to have nothing to feàr firom the Indians, and 
sufficiently provided with implements to undertake the 
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colonization of the Western regions, it was clear that 
the definite conditions of national development were all 
present, and the prevalence of a pure democracy in the 
States became a certainty. It prevailed there without 
a conflict; it was founded without destroying anything, 
and has existed without any admixture of non-democratic 
elements.^ 

What a contrast this is to the French democracy, the 
last transformation of a society which had existed for 
centuries under an aristocratic oiganization ! Democracy 
in France bears the marks of the " struggle for existence " 
which it underwent ; a hard struggle in which it would 
have succumbed had it not been upheld by a rooted 
faith in democratic doctrines, and had it not been, 
intoxicated with the wine of metaphysical abstractions. 
This was a terrible struggle indeed, rousing fearful 
passions, causing acts of blood, leaving memories of 

A The only political aristocracy that ever existed in the United 
States, vis. Àe picked bo^y of Virginian fiunilies, which directed 
the destinies of the Union for forty yean, was an exceptional 
phenomenon, and did not last long. TÎiis picked body acquired a 
sort of moral title to political power from the following sources : — 
the hereditary qualities of the English gentry, whence it sprang; the 
large and easy way of life encouraged by the possession of slaves ; 
the high rank taken by Virginia (which was the most densely 
populated and the most powerful of the States up to the 
begiiming of the present century) ; and the preponderant and 
glorious pari' which Washington's country had taken in the 
War of Independence. All this moral supremacy disappeared 
very quickly when the Northern States, increased by the immi- 
giatioii of large masses, took the upper hand and began to weigh 
down the eeales of the Union by the weight of increasing popu- 
latioii, while, at the same time, the recollection of the great struggle 
•t the end of the eighteenth century lost some of its vividness. 
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unpardonable crimes — a struggle without a decisive 
conclusion — a struggle in which, in spite of the prestige 
given by victory, the conquerors were not able to destroy 
everything they hated; whence many incongrous and 
inconsistent remains, both good and bad, of the previous 
régime^ are still to be found in the new organization of 
society. 

In the United States nothing of this kind happened. 
Democracy is not there clothed in any of the more 
ancient political forms, because democracy is the begin- 
ning of everything. It came into existence peacefully, 
in a world without a past. It arose spontaneously, and 
arose out of a few simple physical and social necessities, 
which almost from the very iSrst were definite and 
fixed. It has no history behind it : it never allowed 
itself the luxury of a philosophical theory. It has 
remained eminently realistic, strictly practical; and, 
on this account, it is perhaps farther removed from 
the French democracy than is any European consti- 
tutional monarchy which has been touched by the 
breath of the heroism and the idealism of the French 
Revolution. 

Let us, if possible, define more closely the leading 
cause which has fixed the character of American 
society. 

We have only to cast an eye over this immense zone 
(eighteen times larger than is the area of France) in 
which there are at least fifty millions of inhabitants, un- 
equally distributed, in order to understand that their 
one primary and predominant object is to cultivate and 
popiïlate these prairies, forests, and vast waste landa. 
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The striking and peculiar characteristic of American 
society is, th^t it is not so much a democracy as a huge 
commercial company for the discovery, cultivation, and 
capitalization of its enormous territory. Because 
Frenchmen have not thoroughly grasped this funda- 
mental characteristic, and have not constantly kept it in 
mind, they are stopped at every turn, they are apt to fall 
into misunderstandings, they are constantly puzzled, and^ 
they draw &lse and specious conclusions froi 
or contingent causes. _ 

The United States are primarily a commercia lfsociety 
(société eeonomigue) and only secondarily a iXAfÂow {société 
politique). This is the formula which gives the key to 
many an enigma, and which removes many an apparent _ 
contradiction. Why, for instance, is custom and law in 
America so indulgent to bankrupts? What is the 
meaning of the articles in some State Constitutions 
enjoining the legislature to make exceptionally liberal 
provisions in £ftvour of debtors? The meaning is 
plain enough: it is that in America the spirit of 
enterprise, pushed to the extent of speculation, is an 
indispensable agent of progress. Americans are afraid 
that energetic men would lose their "go'' if they 
had hanging over them a severe penalty for every 
conmiendal mistake, and if they had to look forward to 
bearing th^ burden of disrepute and discredit for a 
length of time after the first fSedlure. J^gain, what is the 
explanation of this curious institution of the homestead, 
this little piece of fSunily property which cannot be 
taken in execution. It is, clearly, to provide the 
unsacoessful settler, who is a victim of ill luck, with a 
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safe shelter in which he can have peace and quiet and 
prepare himself for fresh struggles.^ 

It is quite evident that the system best adapted to a 
society of this kind is a republic in which all the- 
powers of the State are elective ; a democnu^ which 
gives no legal advantage to classes which have risen 
from the ranks over those who are still rising. This- 
form of government opens an immense vista of fortune- 
and power to the independent and energetic men whow 
are the first and indispensable workers in the unlimited 
field of adventure. 

The American republic besides was in the peculiar 
condition of not having sufficient native population to* 
supply the necessary number of labourers ; they had to- 
be brought in firom outside. This need had a good deal, 
to do with the very liberal' and very democratic 
legislation which the States from all times have re- 
peatedly put forward with lavish ostentation, especially 
in the Declarations of Bights at the head of their* 
constitutions. What, for example, is the meaning of the 
almost universal and very emphatic proclamation of* 
religious liberty, for which many of the colonies seemed 
hardly prepared by their origin and their early practices 7* 
It is, I admit, the spirit of the eighteenth century which 

^ Not only his farm and his hired cattle, bat even his fnmitiire- 
and his library are protected from execution. (Baldwin.) 

* It is curious that one of the grievances pnt forward in the 
Declaration of Independence is, that the King tried to prevent the- 
increase of popnlatiop of Uie States by patting obstacles in the- 
way of the laws for Uie natumlization of foreigners, by refnaing 
to make other laws to encoaxage emigration, and by making the- 
conditions for acquiring new land more difficult 

CL. K 
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showed itself in these professions of toleration. But it ^k , i 
is something more besides. Whether by instinct, or r ^ 
with clear consciousness of what they were doing, the % 

Americans bethought themselves that religious intoler- ^ 
ance, or even any favour openly given by law to a ^ 4^ C 
particular creed, would be as good as closing the door v 

on emigration — this emigration from all quarters of S^. ^ 
the globe, which was landing promiscuously on the same / 5 T 
coast of America, Anglicans, Lutherans, Catholics, ^^ ^ 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, Quakers, all of thenx equally i 

determined to hold to their faith and to their own form 2 A^ 
of worship. It was for the sake of these emigrants that ^ 
the formulas of the ancient British liberties were ^ 
repeated, SQlemnly and sonorously in every State, and ^ 
surrounded with the prestige and authority due to 
Constitutional Law. At bottom the tacit guarantee of j : 
the conmion law was fully as efficacious as these 1 J 
pompous declarations. What was the good of trying for A^ 
anything better than '' liberty as it is in England *' r 
But it was only the English emigrants who knew thi^ 
by experience. Something more was needed, more 
startling promises were necessary, for the races who 
were less well prepared. 

The same influence betrays itself in the way in which 
most of the States adopted universal suffirage, and 
gradually ap}died the system of election to most of the 
public offices. A curious document shows us in what 
spirit^ and with what expectations, even before the 
Union, a clear-sighted statesman contemplated the ex- 
tension of the suffinage to all the citizens. This is what 
Peun wrote in the instructions which he had dis- i 
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tributed over all Europe at the end of the seventeenth ^ 
century : — 

'' The emigrants will be considered as real inha,bitants. 
They will have the right of voting, not only for the 
election of the magistrates of the place in which they 
live, but also for the members of the Provincial Council 
and the General Assembly, which two bodies, conjointly 
with the governor, form the sovereign power. And 
what is far more important, they may be elected to any 
sort of office if the community of the place where they 
live considers them suitable for it, and this of whatever 
nation or religion they may be." ^ 

This is exactly the alluring tone of a mercantile 
prospectus. The legislative changes which everywhere 
brought in universal suffirage, between 1830 and 1850, 
come in part from the business-like calculation which 
inspired Penn in the declarations we have just quoted. 
Equality before the ballot-box has been a real premium I 
/>n immigration. * 

^ I need hardly say that universal suffirage began in < 

^ [See the instructions in French, cited by Labdulaye, BiêUnn 
Politique des États-Uniêy i. p. 356, and compare the following 
statements in Penn's Brief Account qf (he Province of Pexm- 
êylvania^ &c., p. 6, published in 1681 :*— 

''VII. Of the Government 

*' IsL The Govemour and Frecholden have the power of making 
laws, so that no Law can be made, nor money raised. But bjf ike 
People^e eoneent, 

*^%ly. That the Righti of the People of England are in foree 
there. 

** Zly. That making no law against Allegiance^ they may make 
all laws requisite for the Prosperity and Seeority of the êoid 
Province." (n.)] 

K S 
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I the less populous States, those of the West. These 
States more than the others felt the urgent necessity of 
not discouraging emigrants by the prospect of their 
remaining for a long time politically inferior to the 
older inhabitants. One State having taken the initia- 
tive, all the others were compelled to follow if they did 
not wish to see the current of immigration turn aside 
to more hospitable countries, and to find that the 
equilibrium of influence in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where representation is in proportion to numbers, 
was upset to their disadvantage. It is noteworthy that 
the States which tried hardest to resist the current 
were chiefly the oldest :^ Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Oeoigia, countries which^. 
even in 1830 were already densely populated, and where 
such an enormous amount of capital had been accumu- 
lated for years that emigrants were attracted without 
having more ordinary baits held out to them. 

Many of the legislatures have shown themselves so 
anxious not to keep the emigrant waiting, and not to 
make him go through an inconvenient stage, that they 
have been ready to dispense with naturalization in the 
United States, because it would have caused too much 
delay. They have admitted him to the electoral body 
of the States at a time when the laws of the Union 
shut out emigrants for a long time from citizenship of 
the United States.' Emigrants only just landed have 

* PennsylvamayAIafl^ichiuetto, Georgia, and Connecticut lequir^ 
every elector to be a taxpayer. Maaaachiuette excludes those who 
cannot write or read ; Connecticut admito thoee who can read. 

* There aie/ovrfM» States in which the foreigner acquiree the 
light of voting for the members of the State legislatnre and 
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l)een registered and taken straight from the port, where 
they were wandering about in search of employment^ 
to the ballot-box ; and here these improvised electors, 
these strangers, have voted not only for representatives 
of the district in the State legislature, but also 
for the representatives of the State in the Federal 
Congress. I think there could not be any more 
convincing proof than this that extension of the sufirage i 
aimed at had another object besides that of establishing | 
democratic equality among the real citizens. 

Statistics confirm this view in a remarkable manner. 
From 1830 to 1840 we begin to hear of universal 
sufirage, and between 1840 and 1850 it becomes 
thoroughly established in all the States. Now, the 
number of emigrants, which was 68,000 in 1839, afier 
having remained nearly stationary during the eight 
preceding years, rises gradually to 114,000 in 1845, to 
154,000 in 1846, to 235,000 and 266,000 in 1847 and 
1848, to over 300,000 in 1849, and finally to 428,000 in 
1854 — and shows by this ascending scale the sufficiency 
of the attractions and the success of the arrangements 
for attracting emigrants.^ 

<x>n8equently for memberB of Congress, simply by declaring that 
lie intends to be natnralized, even though he has never made any 
regular application for naturalization. Two States stand alone. 
Massachusetts requires in addition to naturalization a residence of 
two years, California a lapse of ninety days after natundizationy 
before making the naturalized foreigner eligible for any office 
and competent to vote. See Justice M. Strong, North American 
Eeview^ May, 1884,^ pp. 416, 421. [See Bryce, AmmeaH Qmmath 
wealthy ii, pp. 11, 12. (d.)] 

' In fact this increase coincides with the running of the first 
Transatlantic steamers in 1838. 
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Section x 

' There is one more circumstance which must not be 
foigotten — ^it is the ever-recurring influence, the counter- 
shock, so to say, of the great events of the public life 
of the Federation on the public life of the States. 

We have observed that from the beginning, and even 
in the preliminaiy discussions on the Constitution, the 
root of all the difficulties was how to efifect a division of 
power between the sovereignty of the States and the 
authority of the Federal Government. 

In the Convention of Philadelphia there were passion'^' 
ate debates on this vital, essential, I may say unique 
question, and these debates were only the prelude to 
the great struggles which the same question continued 
to raise, even after the Constitution was settled. They 
have filled the whole history of the United States up 
to our own days. After the Union was established two 
'great parties sprang up, which have several times changed 
their names without changing their essence, and which 
have become, as it were, political contingents enrolled 
in the service of two opposed political principles. Every 
American has enrolled himself either as a " republican '^ 
or a '^ democrat," no one has the wish or the power to 
remain neutral These are the two parGes which control 
the election of the President, and of the members of Con- 
gress ; they throw themselves with extraordinary eager- 
ness into the fray, they leave nothing undone to rally 
all manner ef interests round them, and for this purpose 
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they make use of the patronage of all the federal I 
administrative offices: the victorious party distributes 
these offices in payment to politicians who have served 
it. But politicians are difficult to satisfy, and the fund 
for the payment of partizans, afforded by the places in 
the gift of the Federal Oovemmenty soon proved in- 
sufficient. Thereupon the parties were led to lay 
their hands on the offices in the gift of States govern- 
ments. To make them serve the purpose better they 
were all made elective, and the tenure of the offices 
was made as short as possible. By this means appoint- 
ments were made constantly renewable so as to be like 
ready cash in the hands of party managers, and the 
floating capital of each party's electoral budget could 
be constantly renewed. Republicans and democrats 
alike inscribe on the party ticket the names of the 
candidates for public offices, whether local or federal. 
The whole list of names is dictated by the same 
omnipotent party spirit. Calmer and more wholesome 
municipal interests have had to give way completely 
to the federal interests. This party action, which 
has made elections universal and has shortened the 
terms of office, has inaugurated a fierce democratic 
spirit which possibly would not have developed so 
rapidly under purely local influences. Here we have 
an instance of a curious and unexpected way in which 
federal influences have acted on State politics. Both 
the gre^t parties have found it necessary to maintain 
their war supplies and keep up the fund for paying 
their electoral army, and therefore both, even the one 
which professed to protect the sovereignty of the States, 
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liave been driven to federalize and democratize the 
recruiting for the State offices. 

However that may be, this state of things differs 
entirely from what happened in France in 1848. France 
is essentially a democracy, and is so with all the heat 
of a religious believer and all the precision of a scholastic 
logician. She deduces the consequences flowing from her 
principle of democratic equality, step by step. All her 
history since 1789 shows that she has been constantly 
«ngaged in this abstract speculation, this weighty 
demonstration, this obstinate pursuit of pure justice. 
This spirit is continually cropping up in the Declara- 
tions of Bights of the revolutionary period, and it shows 
itself quite as distinctly in the course of action, grounded 
at once on sentiment and reasoning, which gave birth 
to the universal suffinage of 1848. The politicians 
established universal sufirage at a single stroke, and did 
not reflect or speculate on the effects of such a tremendous 
and sudden change. They professed to despise the 
middle class and its petty policy; they felt the need of 
drawing inspiration from fresher springs of popular 
feeling. I can hardly describe the sort of brotherly, 
confiding Christian spirit, in ther^mitive sense of the 
^expression, which at this^^^^vxod .;filled the minds of 
men. LasUy, the estaji^lni .i t oAimiversal suffirage 
flowed, by a proœa^jgf imindble logifc, from the two 
principles of the sovereigiity of the ^people, and the 
equality of civil rights* ^^or^^i'c gave the word of 
command and it waa obeyed, ^^^^othing can be less like 
A democracy of this type than the United States. In 
this realm of emjMricism principles, however lopf*^*- 
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they make themselves heard, however free or independ- 
ent they seem to be, are always in a gr^t* measure 
subordinate to positive and definite interests. \ Universal 
suffrage in America was not simply designed] to satisfy 
a speculative spirit or the demands of natiual justice. 
Its object was chiefly to meet the agi>dultu]ral, in- 
dustrial, and commercial needs, of a social organization 
very different from that of France. The very excep- 
tional economic condition of the American Union, as 
well as its federal character, must never be forgotten. 
He who does not keep these facts before his eyes will 
fall into errors as to the nature of the evolution, and the 
destiny, of this out-and-out democracy, and also as to the 
lessons and warnings which he may legitimately draw 
from thé American democracy for the benefit of France. 
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PART III 

THE CONCEPTION OF SOVEREIGNTT 
IN FRANCE 

AND IN ENOLASD AND IN THE UNITED STATES t 



Section % 



The Constitutions of England and of the United 
States, which are the subject of the two preceding essays, 
do not appear to lend themselves to comparison, unless 
the object of the comparison be to bring out the con- 
trasts in the two political oiganizations. They do 
indeed differ considerably. The English Constitution is 
in great part unwritten, that of the United States rests 
upon a written document. The first is the law of a 
monarchy, the second the law of a republic ; the first is 

^ [This heading is rather an account of the contents of Part III. 
tlian a translation of the title affixed to it by Monsr. Boutmy. 
He entitles this Part ^ La Nature d$ VAeie ContHhumt «i France^ 
en AngUtent et atf« États-Unis/* The expressicm ** facte can* 
' stituant " is a term for which there is no exact English equivalent ; 
it may be described as ** the act whereby the sovereign power in a 
State creates a constitution." The want of any proper English 
terminology for expressing this idea is itself a marked illustration 
of the soundness and importance of the contrast drawn by our 
author between French and English comtitationaliBm. (n.)] 
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unified and imperial, the second is federal. In the 
relation between Ministry and Parliament, the one up^ 
holds the principle of ministerial responsibility, the 
other the principle of ministerial independence ; finally, 
to go to the bottom of the whole matter, the first is 
•entirely aristocratic in its construction, the second 
democratic to the very core. My readers may wonder 
that I should bring together by way of comparison 
two such apparently opposite types, and the more so 
because I may be thought to have treated as the 
antithesis and opposite of them both that French public 
law which resembles either Constitution in detail, and 
•even in general outline, more than the English and 
American Constitutions resemble each other. The 
differences and analogies between the three Constitu- 
tions must, however, not be pressed too far ; besides, in 
proportion as democracy spreads its uniformity over all 
three countries, these differences gradually melt away 
and disappear. I only keep up the comparison for a 
moment to deduce the following principle from it : viz. 
that in order to determine the species of a Constitution, 
to define it, and class it per genus et diffcrentiam, there 
are factors as important as the imperative provisions 
which it contains, and as distinctive and specific as the 
particular amount of equilibrium maintained in the 
Constitution Jbetween the several powers. I refer to 
forces anterior to the Constitution, which were the 
source of its existence, and which have brought its 
very elements together and united them. In other 
words, some important characteristics of the constitu* 
-tional law of any country can be gathered at least 
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as well from a study of the histoiy, the origin» and 
the nature of the sovereign power {ode eanstituani), 
as from an examination into the relations between the 
powers constituted by this sovereign authority. I have 
touched on this point more than once in the course of 
this work. But the thesis is of so much importance 
that doubUess there will be some interest in taking it 
up as a conclusion» and in putting it before my readers 
in a clearer form» with more unity and connection of 
ideas. 



Section %% 

Ik France» when the Revolution broke out, all the old 
authorities — except the highest — ^which exercised any 
kind of public power — e.^.,the nobility,cleigy, parliament» 
the provincial estates, officers, magistrates in towns, and 
parishes; had been, by the very action of the ancien 
régime, humbled and discredited, dispossessed» or made 
powerless. They were like branches of a tree nourished 
only by the bark ; and there was no object in sparing 
this half-dead wood which the sap would never 
nourish agam. . The Revolution rather overthrew these 
authorities by its shock than cut them down. Royalty» 
deprived of its chief branches, which had witiiered 
under the shadow of its own mighty foliage» was like 
a bare trunk standing alone defyiii^ the wind» but 
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ready for the hatchet It too fell in its turn. Every- 
thing therefore had to be planted or sown afresh on this 
soil, which had been dug and re-dug, and weeded to ex- 
cess, until it was well-nigh exhausted. Tlie whole body 
of the people was the only social oiganization which 
remained standing. The people had to create new 
powers, so to say,out of nothing — to invent and constitute 
a whole new political society. These facts are too well 
known to require dwelling upon. I only note this 
much: in France every power, every established au- 
thority, dates from the revolutionary constitutions — ^from 
them it proceeds, from them it derives its title. In the 
case of subordinate officers, their title to authority, 
originally inserted in the constitution itself, has been in 
later times derived from laws made in virtue of powers 
given by the constitution. But the primary source is 
>....f>ttf hfM4^ the same for both ; neither seek to date their investiture 
^<>u^f ' farther back than the constitution.- The only exception 

U : was in the case of royalty in 1814, and rather less clearly 

} so in 1830. Louis XYIIL flattered himself that he 

Î reigned in virtue of an irmnemorial right : Louis 

% Philippe was not in his own eyes an elected king who 

V owed his crown to a contract between the Chambers 

I and the younger branch of the Bourbons. But these 

fi two exceptions in some sense confirm the rule, as they 
both acted in contradiction to, and as a dissolvent of, the 
I system to which they belonged. The element which 

i had a d^erent origin from all the rest was, in the end, 

! eliminated by violence. 

We see the consequences. A day came in history 
when France was one single homogeneous mass, 
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composed of an immense number of small human atoms» 
The new groups cut out of this mass could be nothing 
at first but bodies arbitrarily created for the convenience 
of the government : they were not organic wholes made 
by the slow action of long common life. They have all, 
except the feeble commune, lasted for less than a 
century ; they are all hampered by narrow regulations. 
Hence they do not, even to-day, possess that individual 
life, I might almost say that consciousness of personality^ 
which local institutions derive, and derive only, from 
long years of existence, and from the moderation or the 
neglect, much more than from the favour or the gifts, of 
their rulers. They possess, as I said, no individual life. - 
It is the national life which runs through them, it is the 
consciousness of the national spirit, which sustains and 
directs their officials. That this is so appears trom the 
law itself, and is shown by this fact — ^that until 1838 the 
D^rtmerU had no corporate existence, and that even 
now such corporate existence is denied to the arrondisse- 
menu. The highest authorities in the state have not, any 
more than the local authorities, a sense of independent 
existence, and have not ever become real ''persons." 
Bom yesterday, they are still bound by a close and 
visible tie to the constitution which created them ; they 
have not had time to create ways of thinking and 
feeling for themselves, and to find in these habits a 
stable basis outside the law. The strongest reason for 
existence and self-reliance in the case of a collective 
body, that which proceeds firom the fact of length of 
days, could not enter into their being and develop the 
instinct for personal rights independent of statutes and 
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laws. Since 1789 we may say that there have been in 
France individuals who were kings, bat there has been 
no royalty, if by that term we mean to describe a per- 
petual corporation represented at any given moment by 
a single individual, who receives from it something 
beyond his own value, his own responsibility, and his 
own personal credit. There have been assemblies of 
representative individuals under the name of peers, 
senators, or deputies, coming together in accordance with 
the conditions provided by articles of the constitution, 
and finding in their meeting place exactly what they 
had brought with them from outside. But there has 
been no House of Peers, no Senate, no Chamber of 
Deputies, if by these words are meant permanent 
bodies possessing a character and spirit of their own, 
something of which is communicated to each generation 
of their members. These superior authorities are of 
but recent date, and have been created by statute ; they 
therefore constantly look for support to ^he law which 
created them, and to the people who create the law. 
The national will — ^the will of the whole people — ^is their 
very souL But this national will is the will of a day 
only ; it is now strong and powerful, now nerveless and 
lai^^id ; enthusiastically active to-day, to-morrow pas- 
sive even unto indolence. This is the reason why at 
times these high authorities seem gifted with irresistible 
energy, coming from the impulse and the fiuth of a whole 
people, and at other times, on account ofLthe indifference 
of the public, seem entirely at the mercy of the weak- 
ness and egoism of the individuals of whom they are 
oomposed. Public organization in France is wanting in 
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the lofty eàprù de corps, and the comprehennTe and 
i admirable self-reliance, exhibited by great corporate 
^ bodies existing for partial ox special ojbjects, by whom 
moral life is kept at à constant average level Frendi 
oiganization being so completely national in every pore 
I it follows to their extreme length the oscillations of 
I public spirit 



Section iii 

In England the Constitution — ^I mean by that» tho 
whole of the written or unwritten niles which regulate 
the exercise of the public powers in all their branches 
— ^was never the result of an imperative law passed by 
a sovereign people creating authorities, so to say, out of 
nothing, and investing them with fixed powers. The 
English Constitution is made up out of a long list of bila- 
teral or trilateral acts. These acts are many and varied, 
they are tacit arrangements, agreements which have 
been fought out in debate, and solemn compacts made 
between powers already existing, acknowledged and 
respected, which were in a sense self-constituted, because 
they were created by the force of circumstances, and 
because they claim a title grounded on immemorial 

L 2 
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possession. Go back in the history of England as 
far as the fourteenth century. We find three powers 
standing face to face — ^the Crown, the Lords, and the' 
Commons; they are constantly engaged either in 
friendly negotiations or in violent opposition. From 
year to year they have to rearrange their varying 
form, their mobile relations, and their undefined and 
unstable balance of power. The two documents gener- 
ally quoted as the sources of the modem English Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Right of 1689, and the Act 
of Settlement of 1701, are but treaties somewhat more 
weighty than the others. There is no question of 
creating powers — ^they already exist — ^nor even of care- 
fully enunciating their attributes — ^these are already 
fixed by custom. The whole object of these famous^ 
documents is to define the limits assigned by custom to 
these pre-existing powers on certain points actually in 
dispute. The Crown does not owe its authority to 
these documents, it is the dynasty only which derives 
its title fit>m them. The royal prerogative remains the 
prerogative of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, transmitted 
without interruption to their successors ; and the new 
dynasty simply accepts the order of things, under the 
general restrictions of the Conunon Law, partly con- 
firmed by the Acts which changed the order of 
succession to the throne. 

To sum up: the great political powers in England are 
in no way the creations of a constitution {powwit can^ 
Muant), for their existence is anterior to any funda- 
mental law whatever. Their title does not result from 
a direct expression of national will promulgated in. 
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express terms and distinct form on a given day, but it 
is a right originating in actual possession, which has 
not been contested for centuries. Their foundation is 
outside any law sanctioned by the seal of national 
sovereignty ; it is therefore outside the Constitution in 
the sense in which this term is taken in France. And if 
these extra-constitutional powers look like a part of the 
Constitution, it is not because they have been made and 
consecrated by the Constitution, but because the Con- 
stitution has been created by them. The Constitution is 
nothing but the bringing to light of the settlement of 
frontiers fixed from time to time between these im- | 

memorial forces. These forces exist side by side ; they |,. 

perpetually expand, or withdraw their claims to I 

authority, they constantly come into collision with and j 

press upon each other, they make compromises, but \[ 

they are never at rest.^ i 

I have as yet spoken only of the superior powers. ' \ 

The state of the subordinate authorities, local or special, 1. 

is no less peculiar. These subordinate authorities can ', • 

generally, as in France, trace back their rights to a i 

definite title granted to them by law at a fixed date ; ir 

but this original title is so incomplete, and the grant - ■ 

so ancient, that both seem trifling in compcurison ¥rith î 

the prestige belonging to the fSstct of ancient posses- |; 

sion and customary rights, which constant usage i 

has grafted on to this primary legal basis. National ;, 

^ *< Of the three powen which exist together, each asserts its own [ 

rights but hardly knows their extent The success of each thus ^ 

depended on the time^ the circumstances, and the king who was i 

on the throne. England owes its existing Constitution to ebanoe." / |; 

— D'Argenson, Cotuiderationê tur U Gauvememmtf p. 38. ,' 
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unity in England existed at such an early date, and 
the feeling for this unity was so active, in those 
earliest times, that the state did not frown upon 
these secondary institutions, and even found it advan- 
tageous to respect their independent growth, and to 
recognize them as the complement of or supplement to 
its own somewhat imperfect organization. Thus it was 
that the consciousness of a distinct life, and a right 
independent of all positive grant, in the long run 
developed an immense number of great and small local 
and special authorities, such as universities, ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, boroughs, parish vestries, and chartered 
bodies. Created one by one, each body remained more 
or leiss independent of the others ; not one of them was 
content to take rank passively in a co-ordinated whole,- 
nor to feel itself strictly dependent on an organization, 
which was itself subject to the general welfare. Their 
past histoiy is so ancient, their origin in some cases so 
near the date of the formation of the body politic itself, 
they have so completely lost the habit of considering 
their immemorial social functions as delegated, they 
look upon themselves so naturally and simply as part- 
ners and not agents of the state, that an English lawyer 
has to reflect seriously, and to philosophize more than is 
his wont, before he discovers that these institutions are 
really the servants of the state, and that their claims 
must give way to considerations of the public good. 

My reader will now realize how different all this is from 
the state of things in France. In France the nation is a 
single mass ; in England it is an aggregate. In France 
the superior powers have all been created by the 
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Constitution ; in England it is they who daily miJce and 
complete the Constitution by the veiy action of their 
life, and the natural play of the forces working in them. 
In France the partial or special groups are all artificial ; 
they make up a regular organized hierarchy, and the 
powers which rule them derive their rights from the 
law. In England the partial or special groups, and the 
powers which rule them, date from far back in the past, 
and each one for itself derives the most undeniable part 
of its authority fit>m long possession. 



Section iv 

I HAVE shown in the preceding essays that in the 
(Jnited States the organization of the federal union ought 
not to be separated from the interior organization of 
the different States, and that the two organizations have 
no complete and precise meaning unless placed side by 
side. It is well to distinguish them at first, and con- 
sider them separately in order to see what the whole 
body derives from each one. The single States, founded 
on virgin soil by individuals who, having broken their 
ties with the old world, found themselves thrown back 
in some sense on the very origin of political society, 
were obliged, like the French, to vé^tganize their local 
and central authorities from top to bottom. I pointed 
out that in this respect the State constitutions have 
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strong analogies with French constitutions. The 
. Federal Constitution, the only one which I wish to con- 
1 sider here, has a mixed character. It resembles French 
constitutions in two points : first, it is based upon an 
avowed act of national sovereignty; secondly, all the 
federal powers receive their existence and investiture 
from this act. Nevertheless, on looking closer we see 
that this manifestation of a supposed national will was, 
at the outset, only formal and apparent. The name 
indeed of the American people appears in the Articles 
of the Constitution, but the people is introduced not to 
dictate to its statesmen but to receive from their 
wisdom, an existence which was destined for a long 
period ^ to remain fictitious and to be called in question, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, were rather the-' 
apologists of a common nationality than its representa- 
tives. They were also, and above all, the agents of 
several sovereign States. A good number of these 
States were more than a century old, some were famous, 
each and all incorporated the interests of different 
bodies accustomed to act together, and each State was 
separated from the other by a powerful and distinct 
esprU de corps. I must insist on this important fact. 
In the United States it is the American people which 
[ was the artificial element, and, so to speak, created from 
above. Here it is not the nation which made the 
Constitution^ but the Constitution which created the 
nation* Effective sovereignty was ^lercised by the 
VseveralStates which were then the only living force. In 

' [Compare in confirmation of this view Bxycei Ameriean 
iittA, L, p. le, l8t ed. (d).] 
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every line of the Constitution, we see the States trying 
to take back in detail what they had granted wholesale 
to the national element They dispute and cavil over 
every clause, they are supported throughout the course 
of these debates over small details by an immense force 
of popular feeling. The Constitution of 1787-89 left 
the separate States standing side by side with the federal 
powers which it created. The States have each continued 
to live their own separate life ; they look with suspicion 
upon one another and group themselves into rival 
factions. The States, by an act of prudent self-abnega- 
tion, created a superior authority, and the rival £qc- 
tions, have each in their turn, either used it as a means 
for securing their own domination, or look upon it as a 
rock of offence. The political history of the United 
States for more than half a century is almost entirely the 
the story of a struggle, full of incidents, between these 
great organized powers, which existed before the Consti- 
tution and up to a certain point independently of it. 
Nowadays a long common life has strengthened the I 
feeling of national unity. The War of Secession has 
raised, emboldened, and exalted the federal power. But 
up to 1860, we may say that the Constitution, except 
in appearance, and in the sight of foreign nations, 
scarcely upheld the unity and sovereignty of the 
American nation. The States had existed so long 
before the Constitution that they were not willing to 
acknowledge its paramount authority, and but too often 
they used the organs of national authority which they had 
created as instruments ready at hand for the promotion^ 
of their own objects. 
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Section v 

-/^From all that I have said in the preceding pages, we 
can now define the precise sense and substance of the 
word "constitution" in the three countries. The type 
of a French constitution is an imperative law pro- 
mulgated by the nation calling up the hierarchy of 
political powers out of chaos and organizing them. 
The English Constitution is essentially a compact 
between a small number of ancient corporations — ^legal 
persons — who are immemorial depositaries of a part of 
the public power. The Federal Constitution of the 
United States is in form an imperative law carrying 
out the organization and fixmg the attributes of the 
central and superior powers; in this point it can be 
classed with the French constitutions. But this law 
rests on a treaty between several distinct and sovereign 
political bodies, uniting to create, and at the same time 
\to limit, the power of the nation. 

The consequences of the differences and resemblances 
brought out by these three definitions are numerous. 
Several have been noticed in the course of this volume. 
I shall here recapitulate those only which affect the 
conception of sovereignty. The foundations of sover- 
eignty, its -essence, its limits, its organization, as well as 
the form and spirit of the documents which proclaim it, 
are points on which, up to this day, the Anglo-Saxon 
Constitutions present special characteristics. In these 
pcnnts I may add their likeness to each other is less 
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striking than the contrasts they each offer to the 
numerous monuments of French public law. 

In France, since 1789, the nation considered as aiN 
indivisible whole, has been the only existing corporate 
body animated by a really powerful spirit of life. 
And within the nation there has been and is nothing 
solid and stable but individuals. For it was neces* 
sary to find a solid foundation on which the state 
could rest^ and to dig deep to clear away the rubbish 
left by the crumbling edifices of the ancient political 
bodies. The determination of individual rights is 
then the first and principal question which came before 
the French legislator; all French political history 
gives evidence of its priority and pre-eminence. From 
this question we have derived a very simple and very 
precise conception of sovereignty. The nation, for reasons 
which have been explained, cannot, in France, be any- 
thing but the whole body of citizens. Theoretically^ 
sovereignty is the will of all the citizens, and practically 
it comes to be the will of the numerical majority. In 
France, since 1789, this majority has been in fact the sole 
and necessary source of all legitimate authority. The 
existing powers are all creations of this majority, and 
all are based on the constitution which is its work. 
Any power which is suspected of not representing it» or 
of misrepresenting it, loses in a sense, its justification for 
existence, and is marked out by this want of harmony 
for immediate destruction or transformation. There is 
no fulcrum outride the majority, and therefore there is 
nothing on which,' sis agaimt the majority resistance or 
lengthened opposition can lean. This is why all French 
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political systems always gravitate automatically and 
rapidly towards unity and homogeneity of powers. The 
progress of enlightenment and of wisdom are the only 
resources against this kind of instinct inherent in French 
institutions. In fact there is no internal and spontaneous 
action which could be roused in these institutions to 
oppose the strong current which carries them on in their 
^accustomed path. 

In England, all the foreground of the political scene 
is occupied by ancient corporate bodies, national or local, 
which, on account of their greatness and their cohesion, 
have secured a basis of their own within the body of 
the nation, halfway between the individual and the 
state. Almost up to our own times the English nation' 

' has never conceived of itself as independent or distinct 
from these bodies. Sovereignty belonged now to the 
Crown, now to the Lords, now to the Conmions, and 

I because it was attracted by each of these permanent and 
powerful bodies in turn, it was never ascribed to the 
whole collective body of individual citizens. In English 
constitutional law up to a very recent time, the word 

\ " people " did not mean the whole body of persons making 
up the British State, it was an accepted equivalent for the 
three great sovereign powers taken together, viz., Eang, 
Lords, and Commons. Compared to these great and per- 
manent powers, the changing and insignificant body of 
citizens sinks to nothing. In the eyerof the English 
Constitution the citizens as individuals do not attain to 
political rights, such rights are vested in the three 
I members of the sovereign body» or in corporations as old 
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and independent. The House of Commons, for instance, 
at the outset certainly represented some hundreds of 
corporate bodies (personnes morales), counties,^ towns, 
boroughs, and later the universities. The original sense of 
the word '' commons," according to a plausible etymology, 
is conmiunities, corporate bodies, and not, as we might 
easily suppose, the common people. Tliese corporate 
bodies have remained, almost up to the present day, the 
only persons really entitled to the electoral power. A 
few individuals have been empowered to vote on their 
behalf. But the law has taken little cognizance of these 
individual voters, has scarcely cared to know who they S3re, 
and still less to decide who they ought to be. In all 
boroughs it is local custom which has till recent times 
decided ' who are to be the voters. The legal idea of 
the citizen as a man, who as such is entitled to certain 
political rights, was for the first time partially recognized 
in 1832. Up to that date this idea was not so much 
misapprehended by, as actually unknown to, English law. 
The entrance on the political scene of citizens as such 
was at first hardly noticed, but certainly was, on account 
of its present no less than of its future results, the great 
political event of the century in England. The Ballot 
Act, and the statutes against bribery, passed in order 
to keep the citizen free and uncorrupted in the exercise 
of his public duty, show that his existence is at last 
recognized, that he has emerged from the ranks of the 
corporate bodies, and that he has forced himself on public 

^ [A county is not in strictness a corporate body, but is tLpe no t m s 
moraZe in the sense m which the term is here used, (d).] 
* [This is now determined by statute, (d).] 
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attention, and has become a person known to the law. 
Before these Acts were passed, corruption and intimida- 
tion were considered to be the private concern of the 
local body invested with the franchise, and public opinion 
encouraged the non-interference of Parliament ; ^ so true 
was it that the ultimate elements of the electorate 
seemed to be not the individual citizens but the local 
bodies or corporations Even to-day the opposition and 
competition between the two ideas shows itself by a 
marked distinction between the reform Acts which 
•define the qualifications of voters, and the redistribution 
Acts which carefully distribute the representative power 
l>etween the electoral bodies. In 1832, in 1867> and 
•even in 1884, the redistribution of seats excited more 
passion, and was thought of more consequence» than the. 
•qualification of voters. This shows how difficult it 
was for the English public to recognize and admit the 
idea of political rights belonging to all citizens as in- 
dividuals. Mr. Gladstone's Acts,' affecting as they do 
T)oth the extension of the franchise and the distribution of 
:8eat8, has for the future put an end to the interest, or at 
least the importance, of the distinction between the two. 
In these Acts the individual triumphs, and the historical 
iMxlies are dissolved, by means of the introduction of 

^ [Parliament baa from a period long preceding the Reform Act 
•of 183S| treated cormpt practices as offences (aee Blackstone's 
Cknnmmiarie$tLf pp. 178, 179). What Monsr. Bontmy no doubt 
refers to^ is the recognised existence of (so-called) rotten boroughs. 

•(D).] 

*[See the Representation of the People Act, 1884,48 Viet o. 3, 
.and tiie Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885, 48 & 49 Yist. 
•clSSX».)] 
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districts mapped out in proportion to the number of 
the electors. According to all appearance the English 
electoral system is rapidly verging towards the French 
type. 
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In the United States the idea of political duties and 
rights inherent in the individual and citizen has long 
been fSuniliar to the law; the State Constitutions 
clearly prove this. It was not therefore for want of 
recognizing the importance of the electoral franchise, 
but of set purpose, that the Convention of Phila- 
delphia left it outside the national compact of 1787. 
I have noticed in the preceding pages the sense and 
the exact bearing of the Declaration of Rights formed \ 
by the first constitutional amendments. I will recapi- \ 
tulate two points only of this analysis : the first, that ) 
these amendments are directed against the federal 
power alone, and do not in themselves bind the separate 
States ; the second, that the amendments give guaran- i 
tees and means of protection to the individual, but do ; 
not give him the means of asserting political rights. ;/ 
As to active political rights, the Federal Constitution'} 
assures their possession only to the ancient sovereign I 
bodies known as States. The only possessors of active 
political rights, according to the Federal Cônstitu^âon, 
are the States. Citizens as individuals have no share 
in the sovereign authority. To give one proof only, 
and that a vexy striking one, I remind my readers that 
there are in strictness, under the working of the Federal 
Constitution» no fe^^ral electors. The central power 
does not go down to matters so fundamental as the 
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question of firanchise. It distributes a certain share 
of electoral representation to each State, and then each 
State decides, according to its own pleasure under a 
single slight restriction^ who are to be the persons 
qualified to choose its representatives in Congress, 
and its presidential electors.' 
^ The principle that political rights are a personal attri- 
bute of the individual citizen, leads necessarily to the 
consequence that the will of the majority of the 
citizens is sovereign. Now the chief article of the 
i Constitution concerning the composition of the Senate 
^completely contradicts this latter principle. All the 
States, however unequal the number of their popu- 
lation, are each represented by two members in the 
Senate. There we have equality among the States.^ 
but not among the citizens. The presidential election 
itself, which the convention of 1787 had intended 
to reserve to the nation and to the majority, was 
recovered by the States. Nowadays it is the 
regular rule that in each State the voting for the 
presidential electors takes place not in separate districts, . 
but in the mass and by ** general ticket," and these 
presidential electors make up the college called upon to 
choose the President of the Union. The candidate 
who gets a majority even of a few hundred voties in the 
hundreds of thousands of voters in any State — as was 
onoe the case at New York — ^gets the whole vote of that 

^ C(mtiiMUmofU.8^Aitl,n^iL 

• ETen onoe the Fifteenth AiQendment the States have been 
left at liberty to create eleetoral ineqnaUties between citizens of 
the United States so that they do not depend on race or colour. 
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State. Thus at every election it is a majority of States 
rather than a majority of voters which decides the 
victory. This is so distinctly the fact, that Presidents 
have been actually elected (when there were more than | 

two candidates) who might not possess anything . , 

approaching to an absolute majority of the popular ( 

vote; and some were positively elected when it was I 

clearly proved that they had a minority of the popular ^' 

vote, as against their sole and defeated competitor. ii 

Here we find ourselves confronted by a peculiar con- 
ception of sovereignty and of political rights. In the 
sphere of the Federal Constitution there are no poli- 
tical rights (droits politiques actifs) belonging to the 
citizens as such, there is only the right to représenta- \ 

tion divided among corporate bodies, ijs. the States.^ 
This is as it is in England, but for different reasons. ! 

In the same sphere the formula of sovereignty is a . 
mixed one ; the supreme power does not belong solely \ 

to the numerical majority of individuals, it belongs also, 
and in greater part, to the numerical majority of |^ 

thirty-eight powerful corporate bodies. . The States, 
and not the individual citizens, are the real members \ 

of the state, the integrant parts and oiganic elements» _ f 

as it were, of the body politia \ 

\ 

^ [The House of BepresentatiTMi boirever, does represent the [ 

people, (d.)] [ 

\ 

) 

M . • . ^ 

• • I 

\ 
C.L. M 
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Section ri 

I SHOULD exceed the limits of a mere summary, if I 
followed out the chain of reasoning which I have begun 
to the very end. I must allow myself, however, to 
call attention to one or two more points in regard 
to the Constitutions of each of the three countries — 
points which have reference to the scope and objects 
of the sovereign power, to the spirit of the constitution, 
to its structure, and to its mode of growth. 

We have noticed that in France the political 
equation, so to speak, consists of two terms only, the-^ 
individual and the state, the infinitely small and the 
infinitely great. There is nothing between these two 
to attract attention. No coherent, solid, and well-tried 
oiganization gives consistency to any considerable 
interests, whether local or special. The local or special 
groups of yesterday's growth are mere meeting places 
I used by individuab for certain transactions of public 

\ life : they are lifeless figures, and not persons gifted with 

I a consciousness and will of their own. The superior 

paramount interest of the nation stands face to face 
with the paltry selfishness of each individual citizen. 
t The prodigious inequality in value between the only 

two living elements of political society produces this 
\ rarolt The philosopher, gazing down from the dream- 

like heights of public power upon the crowd of 
buman atoms, necessarily feels that he has the right 
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to dispose of them despotically without much cariug to ^ 

humour their prejudices. French constitutions further f 

appeal to a people brought back to the indefinite ^ 

state of nature by the fall of their historical institu- » 

tions, and gifted anew with an extraordinary plas- f 

ticity by the ruin of the strong old framework which r 

held the citizens together in fixed compact aggregates. «> 

Our philosopher must feel that he has more than ^, 

enough power to stir up these heaps of human atoms i 

according to his fancy, to bind them together, or to \ 

divide them in different ways-^in fact to mould them |.> 

into what he happens to think the best form. In his (.' 

mind, therefore, there exists a virtually perfect combi- \ 

nation of absolute might and absolute right. He | 
needs to make a great effort of reason to prevent 

dreams from appearing to him easily attainable realities, f] 

and it is difficult for him to remember that, among , 

the infinite number of combinations which seem to \ 
lie at his disposal, he can hardly expect to find that 
one which is destined to realize the dream of absolute 

justice combined with universal happiness. Hence Ï ^' 

profound idealism and unmistakable optimism are funda- I " 

mental characteristics of the constitutional creations of y - [ 

the French nation. We find in these creations noble, ) 

large, and humane inspirations, which seem to disappear f 
at certain periods of reaction, but which reappear with 
that sudden power of rejuvenescence of which the 
French have the secret. This was very noticeable in 
1848. But this combination of idealism and optimism 
naturally increases tke ambition, and encourages the 
presumption, of the state. The state is not sufficiently 

X 2 
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afraid of summary and authoritative proceedings, and 
readily inclines towards socialism. 

Here we come within view of the fundamental 
paradox which lies, concealed in the constitutional 
law of France. I have shown above what an im- 
>portant place the individual citizen holds in it. When 
'analysed to its very source sovereignty rests on 
the individual alone ; public power has authority only 
because the individual gives up a part of his natural 
liberty, supposed to be unlimited, and of which he can 
keep as much as seems good to him. Hence no con- 
stitutions abound so much as those of France in decided 
and emphatic assertions as to the rights of individual 
citizens. The chief leaning of the French constitution- 
makers is all in this direction. In this lies their merif 
and their gloxy. Whatever criticism may be passed on 
the Declaration of Rights of 1780, the fact will always 
remain that the resounding ùane of these memorable 
axioms has rendered this great service to the world, 
viz., that the principles of liberty and equal justice for 
all, up to that time locked up in maxims of philo- 
sophers and aphorisms of society, became thenceforth 
indispensable articles of all constitutional legislation. 
Even those who violated these principles have, from that 
day forward, been compelled to pay them hypocritical 
respect, as the homage that vice renders to virtue. But 
this zeal for individual liberty is only the first of two 
tendencies. After the state has beéxTcreated by the 
will of all these human atoms, a second tendency in the 
opposite direction becomes apparent This Leviathan 
•rtiie state (or rather those who act in its name)— 
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begins to be oonscioaB of the greatness of its strength ^. 

in comparison to the weakness of everything that Ç 

surrounds it ; of duties in proportion to this power, and ^ 

of rights oo-extensive with the duties. It tries instinc- I 

tively to have an aim and an object worthy of the ^^ 

enormous means at its disposal ; the idea of a " supreme -^ [ 

social good " takes hold of the commonwealth and brings I 

along with it the absolute right of the state (la raison |' 

cFÈtat), The rights of the individual, the first thesis of _ v 

the constitution, and the recognized source of all legiti- ^ 

mate power, too often fade away during the supremacy i 

of this second tendency, and sink to nothing before thi&i 
despotic ideal The intemperance of Parliament and\ i 

of the public powers in making laws and regulations, I | 

the existence and the exaggerated activity of the special \ 
administrative courts in which the state appears both \ 
as judge and party, are two facts which show most / 
clearly this tendency to hold private interests and I i 

liberties of slight account, and to set up a conscientious I 
despotism of public interests. England, and, in the I f 

federal sphere, the United States, have suffered less than / V 

France from the first of these evils ; they have escaped ' \ 

the second altogether. - I 

In these two countries the importance and prestige 4^ ^ 

of the great corporate bodies who preceded and created 
their Constitutions has been the cause of their never 
having experienced this shock of opposition between the 
state and the individual, this uninterrupted oscillation 
which alternately raises and gives predominance, now 
to the rigihts of iHe individual, and now to the high 
mission of the state. Another problem, that of keeping 
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' up a balance between the pre-existing powers, has kept ^ 
the attention of the makers of the Constitution in a 
region of compromise and moderation, and has pre-* 
vented them from gliding down the slope which leads 
to one of two extremes, viz. individual license or state 
despotism. Definitions and comparisons must not be 
pressed too far ; nevertheless, one of those which I have 
suggested above elucidates in a rather striking manner 
this capital characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon public 

^law. I have shown that the two Anglo-Saxon Con- 
stitutions, if they are not really treaties, yet contain 
treaties which are an essential part of them, and that 
from this fact they derive their most important features. 
Now, the object of a treaty between living powers is 
always to give securities to each other^ It may happen 
that they both fall under a predominant power which 
absorbs them, but it is never the object of a treaty to 
create such a power ; the most in this respect that parties 
to a treaty can propose to themselves (and this is what 
happened in the United States) is to create an arbitrator 
with limited authority, who may preserve harmony 
between the parties. Absolute justice introduced into 
a treaty would only be bafiled or violated by the rival 
interests of the parties: the perfection of a treaty, 
therefore, is not to be an embodiment of ideal justice, 
but to express with accuracy, and to consolidate an 
effectual balance of power between the contracting 
parties. The maintenance of the Uaius'^quo^ a nicely 

, adapted compromise, is the highest aim that a treaty 
can have. The idea of a supreme social good is quite 
foreiga to it. Narrow, but lucid realism, calm satis* 
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faction or aquiescence in the arrangements of daily life, '• 

dislike to great schemes, to heroic remedies and actions, r 

are naturally destructive of a somewhat complex / 
equilibrium: these are the characteristics common to J \ 

both the Anglo-Saxon Constitutions. \' 

In France, constitution makers (nos candiitMifUs) saw ( 

nothing but the human monads which, looked at from h 

afar, lost their differences of kind as well as of degree. I; 

Hence they were led to treat them as equal and r 

similar, %.e. as abstractions by their very nature amenable ^ 

to very general principles. Consequently principles .| 

hold a very important place in French public law. \ 

In the next place, a circumstance connected with the : 

exercise of nat ion al sovere ignty (Tacte eans^UuqfU), which ( | 

is peculiar to France is, that no fabric based on history n 

occupies the ground, and that in the midst of the site ^ 

to be covered there no longer stands any part of the old 
edifice, which may hamper the arrangement and com- î 

plicate the plan of the new construction. The authors^ 
of the French constitutions, therefore, have been in $ 

the position of an architect about to erect a monu« j 

ment in the centre of a public square — ^they have a j 

free and clear space at their disposal How could A 
they escape the temptation of erecting perfectly 1 
symmetrical constructions of which all the parts are ] 
linked together and radiate from a very few centres? 
Naturally they would expect that such an edifice, simple, 
elegant, imposing from the harmony of the whole, and 
the perfection of detail, would carry prestige with it, 
and last for centuries'. These characteristics are in fact T^ 
guarantees of solidity, though not the most secure ones ; \ 
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they appeal only to the reasoning powers. But after all 
it is wise to have recourse to them when one is deprived 
of the other guarantees derived from custom. French 
constitution makers, therefore, have done the work of 
logicians, engineers, and artists. Logic is the soul of 
their creations. Finally, as all the ancient powers were 
destroyed or hated, it was impossible to fall back upon 
their practice or refer to their precedents for anything 
which was not provided for by express rule. It was 
thought necessary to enuncicUe everything afresh, and 
to fix everything in conformity with principle. This is 
why the Articles of the earlier French Constitutions aim 
at being encyclopedic as well as systematic. And ever 
since the public law of France, following this precedent, 
has continued to be inordinately explicit and scrupu- 
lously literal There is a maxim which has remained 
true under all the successive régimes in France, viz., 
that all rights must be recorded in writing; that no 
right can come into existence without a document to 
attest it, or be annulled without express abolition. 
There is no country where the feeling for customary law 
is more blunted than in France, or where the virtue of 
leaving things to be understood is less appreciated. 
Nor is there any country where there is a greater dislike 
to the idea of an equity (droU prétorien), which, while 
preserving the form, changes the substance of written 
law. — : 

It is due to the nature of sovereignty (aetes eondUuanis) 
in England and the United States that these countries 
have escaped from the despotism of logia We have 
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shown that the fundamental laws of these countries \ p 

if not essentially treaties, yet contain treaties between J b 

established powers. Now the one aim of a treaty is ^i 

not to bring down everything to a few simple axioms ! 

and to follow them out to their logical consequences. > 

Â treaty cannot help bearing more or less the stamp of ' 

circumstances, and reflecting the incoherence, diversity, ^ 

and complexity of the state of things which it aims at r 

settling; the most it can do is to introduce into that v 

state of things some sort of order and arrangement. 
The spirit of system does not extend over the domain 
of diplomacy — a sphere of which the limits are ever 
shifting under the influence of force ^d of wilL The 
principle that politic» arelo'T» treated in the'^irit of 
a treaty is universally and indisputably recognized in 
England, of this I have already given proofs. The 
recognition of this principle is less evident in the 
Constitution of the United States. In appearance's I 

the Federal Constitution aims at being a well-ordered v 

composition; it lays down general principles. But ^ \ 

we need only look closer to see that in it no principle \ 

is followed out to the end, but that concrete and varied j 

interests settle everything by a compromise. See, for * i 

example, the principle of the liberty of the individual, f 

categorically asserted at the head of the Declaration of [ 

Independence, and contradicted in a hypocritical form ; 

by Section IX. of the first Article of the Constitu- | 

tion. See again the principle of respect for contracts / 

and federal arbitratioi]^ between the States, which is [ 

categorically afi&rmed in the text of the Constitution j' 

but is openly contradicted by that eleventh Amendment f: 
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t , -: 

',A of which the Supreme Court has recently made such 

M an extraordinary application.^ 

On evexy page contradictoxy clauses show traces of a 

i constant struggle, and of victory alternating between 

'1 the Northern and Southern States, the industrial and 

agricultural States, between the populous States and 

r' the small States, between the free and the slave States, 

-j and lasUy, between all the States, and the yet unborn 

national authority. Logical sequence and systematic 

order break down and constantly perish amid these 

>^truggles for power. 

A treaty further aims at settling only the points 

already in dispute, or likely to become so. All other 

points are either not settled or settled by protocols and 

/ / complementary documents. In this also Anglo-Saxon 

1 1 constitutional law resembles a treaty. Both in England 

I and in the United States, side by side with special and 

' definite constitutional documents, a large field is occu- 

' pied by custom, by supplementary legislation, and by 

local law; thus changes and adaptations which the 

course of time renders necessary, are prudently and, so 

to speak, noiselessly provided for. Hence on each 

occasion for change, naturally much less is at stake than 

if it were necessary solemnly to modify the fundamental 

provisions of the Constitution. Such a Constitution 

as that of England or of the United States is therefore 

freer, more supple, and yet at the same time more stable, 

> It is well known that when certain States repudiated their 
debt» or lednced the interest aaeored to their erediton by law» the 
Sapreme Cknirt decLiied itself inoompelent and refused to entertain 
the elaims of the plaintifife. 
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than can be any French polity. Every educated person 
is aware that customary law has a place, and fills a 
considerable rdUt in the English Constitution ; it is not 
so generally known that in the United States customary 
law has been the origin of more than one powerful and 
original development of the Federal Constitution. I 
have tried in the preceding pages to put this fact 
in a clear light with reference to the powers of the 
Senate. It is no less apparent in the system of 
graduated elections which, as regards the presidential 
election, has gradually grown up, side by side with 
the plan provided by the letter of the Constitution. 

Is it necessary for me to dwell further on the 
importance and the bearing of the contrast on which I 
have been insisting 7 Slow changes, careful transitions» 
which follow and reflect the natural progress of events ; 
half concealed and almost unconscious transformations, 
which do not run counter to consecrated formulas until 
innovation has secretly gained over the instincts of the 
people, and has allied itself with long custom — all these 
different forms of growth take place more easily in 
England, and even in the United States, than in France. 
As much may be said for the partial modifications of 
the Constitution, which though in appearance arbitrary 
are in fact the work of a statesmanlike instinct, con- 
stantly checked by regard for what is practical and 
expedient. In France the logical perfection of the 
Articles of the Constitution causes this danger; if any 
any modification be once admitted, the whole Consti- 
tution is put in question, and is liable to be re-arranged 
in accordance with the new principle which is involved 
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t'l in the change. A French constitution may be likened 

':> , to a town defended by a single wall without any re- 

; I doubts inside it. A breach once made, the enemy 

<ij pours in and occupies the position. The two Anglo- 

>ji Saxon Constitutions on the other hand, are well pro-,, 

ijl vided with these internal defences; by their very 

• |j nature they could never go through those sudden 

;i| transformations, which are so often in advance of the 

\- 1 needs and ideas of the people. They have never suffered 

from these manifestations of noisy triumph by which 
progress is exposed to the reaction of exasperated 
prejudice, and which, on account of one faulty feature, 
bring about a useless and dangerous revision of the 
whole constitutional system. Compared to French 
constitutions they exhibit several defects — ^they are 
inferior, regarded as an artistic whole, they are not 
inspired by elevated ideas, and there is little in their 
construction to satisfy the intellect. But to make up 
they are endowed with an elasticity, and with a capacity 
for adaptation, which have up to this day insured to 
them a far longer existence than has been granted to 
the classic constructions and the "eternal mansions'' 
of French constitution-makers. 

I say advisedly "up to this day." The trans- 
formation which took place in France in the last century 
is not confined to that country; it proceeds from 
general causes. It was accomplished in France at one 
stroke; in other countries it has taken place by stages, 
or by a process of insensible evolution. In all societies 
thé increase of personal property, unlimited as it is, 
and accessible to all, equalises the diffeirences caused by 
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the preponderance of landed property, which by its I 

nature is limited in amount, and subject to a natural r 

monopoly. In all societies the development of science, [ 

a domain open to all gifted men, equalizes the dif- . | 

ferences based upon the preponderating influence of / 
experience and tradition, the inheritance of certain cor- 
porations and certain families. In all societies, thanks ' I 

to the improved means of communication and the i^ 

activity of commerce, distant regions are brought I 

nearer, their inhabitants mingle together, and tend to I 

lose the feeling of a separate life and destiny. Every- [, 

where we see a daily diminution of the differences be- '^' 

tween localities, persons, ideas, and interests. In fact ^. 

everything which serves as framework or support to | 

special or partial groups, intermediate between the State -' 

and the individual, has received a shock, and has been ) 

undermined or destroyed. It is certain then that sooner i 

or later all nations will go through the conditions out of .^ \ 

which, in 1789, the French political system arose. By / !' 

the slow action of these causes, we see that in England, ' ! 

as well as in America, democratic equality and national ^ 

homogeneity are growing side by side, and are bringing j 

about the day, which is still distant, but inevitable, when ; î • 
these two countries will possess a simple political con- j I' 

stitution founded on law, ie. on the express will of | [, 
the numerical majority. Law will then be founded V | 

on logic alone, and l<>gic, left mistress of the field by i- 

the gradual retreat of tradition and custom, will express •« 

its will and find its satisfaction in systematic ideas. If 

Logic will in consequence be forced to rely on its own i 
resources alone, and îrom these, combined with a more 
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complete and minute knowledge than now exists of the 
objects aimed at by a constitution, will have to provide 
those checks on sudden change which policy now draws 
from custom, tradition, and other sentiments which do 
not originate in the rational part of human nature but 
are derived from past history. 

An acute observer has remarked that the United 
States aro still in the feudal stage of their history, and 
that they must in their turn pass through the successive 
phases of centralization. I have alroady pointed out 
the circumstances which have retarded, and which will 
. still greatly delay, the progress of this evolution. In 
England, at any rate, the Constitution is gradually ceas- 
ing to be a government of public opinion, and is be-_ 
coming an organized democracy. Formerly the majority 
of the people were excluded from the parliamentary 
franchise. At that time popular aspirations formed a 
sort of atmosphere, generally in a state of moderate 
activity, in which independent political powers floated 
and moved with apparent spontaneity, but in the end 
yielded to the course of opinion. Sometimes they 
delayed and resisted this current for a long time till its 
accumulated force carried everything away before it. 
To-day, owing to tho existence of almost universal 
suffrage, the will of the people is condensed and em- 
bodied in a legal organ, viz.. Parliament. Popular will 
acts upon the law and upon the government like a 
powerful and regular . spring, presses and bears upon 
the right spot, and thus produces with perfect certainty 
the desired movement of the political mechanism* 
To sum up the whole matter^ the distmctions 
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. ^- k, 

already dwelt upon between the three countries may, | \\ 

after sJI, tend to disappear through partial and gradual [ 

assimilation. They proceed in part firom the fact [ 

that, while all three nations are influenced by a | 

common democratic movement, the progress of this! > 

movement has, in the case of England and of the \ -'' 
United States, been delayed, whilst in France it has \ * f ! 

been hurried on, so that France has reached a more ' ,\ 

advanced stage of «the movement than the other two i 
countries. This explanation is necessary in order to 

make the exact bearing of my preceding remarks in- t;/ 

telligible, and with this I dose this already too lengthy 'Ç 

essay. I 
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BRAIN. A Journal op Neurology. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, by 
A. De Wattevillb. Published Qnarteriy. 
8vo. 3f. &/. Yearly Vols. I. to XIL tvo» 
cloth. I ST. each. 

BREYMANN (Prof. H.^—A French Gram- 
mar BASBD ON Philological Principi.bi. 
3rd Edition. Extra fcp. Svo. 4«. && 

First French Exercise Book. ubA 

Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4'* ^* 

Second French Exercise Book. Exim 

fcp. Svo. ■*. 6d. 

BRIDGES (John A.X— Idylls of a Lobt 
Village. Ciowb Sva 7s, 6rf. 

BRIGHT (JohnX— Speeches on (^BtnoMt 
op Public Policy. Fxiited br Tmorou» 
Rogers, and Edit, s voU. Sva sst.— 
CA#a> SditipH, Extra fcp. Svo. y.U. 

Public Addresses. Edited by Tmobolo 

Rogers. Svo. i4«* 

BRIGHT (H. A.)— Thb English Flowbi _ 
Garden. Crown Svo. y,6d, 

— A Year in a Lancashirb Gardbm* 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 31. &/. 

BRIMLEY (GeorgeX— Essays. Globe Sva Sfc 
BRODIE(SirBei^aminX— iDBALCKBmsTBflr , 

Crown Svo. m. 
BROOKE, Sir Jas., The Raja or Sabap 

WAK (Ufe of). By Gertrude L. Jaom. 

svoU. Svo. s5«. 
BROOKE (Stopford A.X— Primer or Sho- 

LisH Literature. iSmo. u. 
Large Paper Edition. Svo. 7«.&£ 
Early Enoush LmtRATORB. Rjwifc 

Svo. (^#/. /. es Mf iVvsi. 

— RiQUBT OP THB Tuft : A LoybDbama» 
Extra crown Svo. 6r. 

— Poems. Gk>beSvo. €ê. 
-.— Milton. Fcp. Svo. u.6d. 

Large Paper Edition. Svo. sw.Bel. 
-*- DoYB ConrTAOB, WoROSwoRm't HoiOb 
FROM iSeo-iSoS. Globe Svo. ts. 
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BROOKS (Ret. Phillipsi— Tm Candls or 

' THB LORD^ AND OTHBS SSHMONS. Ct. 8«0. 6t, 

— Sermons Prbachbd in Engusm 
Churches. Crown 8va 6f. 

— TwBNTT Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6r. 
•^-^ Tolerance. Crown 8vo. tt. 6<f. 

— The Light op the World, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8«o. jt. 6a. 

BROOKSMITH U-X ^Arithmbtic im 

Theory and Practice. Crown Stou is. 6d, 
Ksr. Crown 8va tot. 6d. 

BROOKSMITH a* «d E- J.X— Aritnmstk 
POR Beginners. Gbbt 8va m. 6iiIL 

BROOKSMITH(E.T.X— Woolwich Maths- 
matical Papers, for Admission in the Royal 
Military Academy, 1880—1888. Edited by 

* £. J. Brooksmith, B.A. Crown 8vd. 6r. 

*— Sandhurst Mathematical Papers» 
for Admission into the Royal Miliury Col- 
lege, 1881—89. .Edited by E. f. Brook- 
smith, B.A. Crown Svo. 31. 60. 

BROWN (J. AllenX— Paljbolithic Man ir 
North* WEST Midduksbx. 8va js. 6d. 

BROWN (T. B.).r-TitB Manx Witch : and 
OTHBR PoBMs. Crown 8vd. 7«. 6d. 

BROWNE a. H. RalfonrX-WATER Supply. 
Crawn 8vo. u. 64. 

BRUNTON (Dr. T. UuderX-A Tbxt- 
Book op Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
AND Materia Medica. 3rd Edition. 
Medium 8vo. su. 

«— Disorders op Digestion : their Con- 
séquences and Treatment. 8vo. ior.6</. 

— » Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; or« 
Medicinb Past and Present. Cr. 8yo. 6r. 

^— Tablb« op Materia Mbdica : A Com- 
panion TO THB Materia Mbdica Mu- 
sbum. 8yo. 5». 

^—Tnb Bible and SciBNCB. With Illnstni- 
dons. Crown Svo. lor. UL 

^•^^ Croonian Lectures on thb Connec- 
tion BBTWBBN Chemical Constitution 
AND Physiological Action. Being an In- 
tè^wl n ctwn to Modem Thcnpentics. 8yql 

BRYANS (OementX-LATiN Prosb Exer- 
asES Based upon Caesar's ** Gallic 
War." With a Classification of Caesar's 
Phrases, and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's 
dûef Usages. Pott 8vow as. 6d. 
Key (for Teachets only). 4». €d. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.. D.CL.).-Thb Holy 

Roman Empire. 8tn Edition. Crown Svo. 

yt. 6d.'~LièfMfy BdiiUm. 8vo. I4f. 
•i»- Transcaucasia <ano Abarat. jrd 

Edition. Crown 8yo. cr. 
•i— Thb American Commonwealth, snd 

Edition, s vols. Bxtrm CrowB 8vo. ay, 

BUCHHEIM (Dr.X-DBOTiCHS Lybik. 

ttao. 4f. 6dl 
«— DsimcMB Ballabbn vm Romansbn. 

ttao. (/h tMê Prtm. 

BUCKLAND (AnnaX— Our National In- 



BUCKLEY (AntbelUX— History op Eng- 
land POR Beginners. With Coloured 
Maps and Chronological and (Genealogical 
Tables. Globe 8vo. 3*. 

BUCKNILL (Dr.X-THE Care op thb 
Insane. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

BUCKTON (G. B.X— Monograph op thb 
British CicADiS, or TErriGiDiB. In 8 
parts, Quarterly. Part I. Tanuary, 1890. 
8vo. I.— Y. ready. 8f. each net— YoL I. 
8vo. 33f. &/. net. 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO'S BUDGET. By a 
Retired Judge. Illustrations by Alicb 
Havers. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 

BUR(X)N(DeanX— Poems. Ex.fcp.8Yo. 4»'6d, 

BURKE (EdmundX— LsTTERS, Tracts, and 
Speeches on Irish Appairs. Edited by 
MatthewArnold, with Preface. Ci.Byo.6t. 

— Replbctions on the French Reyolu* 
TiON. Ed. by F. G. Selby. GL 8vo. st, 

BURN (Robert).— Roman Literature m 
Relation to Roman Art. With Illustra- 
tions. Extra Crown 8va 14», 

BURNS.— The Poetical Works. With b 
Biogranhical Memoir by Alexander Smith. 
In • YCMs. fcp. 8vo. lof. 

BURY (J. B.).— A History op the Later 
Roman Empire prom Arcadius to Irbnb, 
A.D. 390—800. a vols. 8yo. 3S#« 

BUTLER (Archer).— Sermons, Doctrinal 
AND Practical, nth Edition. 8yo. 8f. 

— Second Series op Sermons. 8va_ js» 
— — Letters on Romanism. 8vo. lof. 6d, 

BUTLER (GeorgeX— Sermons preached in 
Cheltenham College Chapel. 8yo. fs.6d, 

BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS. Edited by Alpred 

Milnbs. Fcp. 8vo. Part I. 31. &/. Part 

II. and in. is. 6d. 
CASAR. See pp. 31, 3s. 
CAIRNES (Prof. J. E.)l— Political Essayi. 

8yoi. tor. 6d. 
——Some Leading Principles op Political 

Economy newly Expounded. 8vo. 14t. 
— — The Slave Power. 8vo. xor. 6d, 

— The Character and Logical Method 
OP Political Economy. Crown 8va 6i, 

CALDERON.— Select Pijiysop Caldbron. 
Edited by Norman M AC(^u,M. A. Crown 
8voi. 14s. 

CALDERWOOD (ProfO— Handbook oP 

Moral Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 6t. 
— • The Relations op Mind and Brain. 

snd Edition. 8vo. is«. 
-»-Thb Parables op Our Lord. Crown 

8vo. 6r. 
*— The Relations op Sciencb and 

Religion. Crown 8vo. sr. 

— On Teaching. 4th Edition. Extpafcp. 
8vo. 8r.6<^ 

CAMBRIDGE. Cooper's Lb Keux'^ Memo- 
rials OP CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated with 90 
Woodcuu in the Text, 154 Plates on Steel 
and 0>pper by Lb Keux, Storer, ftc, in- 
cluding so Etdiiogs by R« Farrbn. 3 vols» 
410 half levant osbroeoo. td, tot. 
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CAMBRIDGE Simatb-Houss Pkoblbms 

AND RlDBKS, WITH SOLUTlOltfl : 

il49— 5I* RioBM* By Jamoon. Svow jt. 6d. 

iStS* Prommis AMD RioBM. Edited by 

Prof. A. G. GsBBMHiLL. Crown 8vo. 

iSvt. Solution* bv thb Mathematical 
MoDBRATom AMD ExAMiNBBS. Edited 
by J. W. L. Glaishbb, M.A. 8vo. im. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGUSH HISTORY. 
Sit p. S4i mmder Yohgb. 

CAMPBELL (Dr. John M'LeodX— Thb Na. 

TURB OP THB Atonbmbnt. 6th EditSoo. 

Crown 8vo. 6f. 
•"— Rbminiscbncbs and Rbflbctiona. Ed., 

with an Introdnctory Namtive, hy hb Son, 

Donald Campbbll, M.A. Crown. 8ro. 

•"— RBsroNsiBiLirr pob thb Gipt of Eter- 
nal Lipb. Compiled from Scraions preached 
at Row, in the yean 1899—31. Crown 
8va 5f. 

— ^ Thoughts on Rbvblation. end Edit. 
Crown Svo. ss, 

CAMPBELL (J. F.).— My Circular Notes. 
. Cheaper issue. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

CANDLER (H.).— Help to Arithmetic 
end Edition. Globe 8va »s.6d. 

CANTERBURY (His Grace Edward White, 
Archbishop of ).— Boy-Lipe : its Triai, its 
Strength, its Fulnbss. Sundays in Wel- 
lington College, 1859—73. 4th Edition. Cro%m 
8yo. 6r. 

*— The Seven Gipts. Addressed to the 
Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary Viuta- 
ti<Mi. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

•*- Christ and His Times. Addressed to 
the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second 
Visitation. Crown 8vOé 6r. 

CARLES (W. R.)l— Lips in Corba. 8yo. 
isf.6</. 

CARLYLE (Thomas).— Reminiscences. Ed. 

by Charles Eliot Norton, s vols. Crown 

8vo. tsx. 
— Early Letters op Thomas Carltle. 

Edited by C E. Norton, s yoIs. s8i4~46. 

Crown Svo. tSt. 
*— Letters op Thomas Carltle. Edited 

by C.K Norton. syoIs. 1836—36. Crown 

8Ya tSt. 
^— Goethe andCarlylb,Corrbspondencb 

BETWEEN. Edited by C.£. Norton. Crown 

8vo. 9f. 

CARNOT-THUR$TON.-Rbplbctions on 
the Motive Power op Heat, and on 
Machines pitted to Develop that 
Power. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
NOT. Edited by R. H. THurston, LL.D: 
Crown 8vo. j\6d. 

CARPENTER (Bishop W. Bovd}.— Truth 
inTaijl Addresses, chiefly to Children. Cr. 
Svo. 4t.M, 

—-The Permanent Elements op Re- 
uoion: Bampton Lectures, 1SS7. Cr.Svo. 6», 

CJ^R n. Corayns;;»PAPEit8 on Art. Or, 
Svo» B9,6d, 



CARROLL (Lewis).~Ai.ici^s Adventuus 
IN Wonderland. With 49 Illastmtions ky 
Tennibl. Crown Sva 6«. nec 
PiûM/s Bditiêit, With all the origiiMl 

luustratioos. Crown Svo. as. td. aec 
• A German Translation op thb «amk. 
Crown Svo, gilt. 6t. net. 
A French Translation op thb sauk. 

Crown Svo, gilt. 6r. net 
An Italian Translation or thb samb. 
Crown Svo, gilt. 6f . net. 
— - Alice's Adventures Undbr-grounbw 
Being a Facsimile of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into "Alice's Advea- 
tores in Wonderland.** With a; Illustrationa 
by the Author. Crown Svo. 4«. net 
•»- Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. With 50 lUos- 
Irations by TeNnibl. Cr.Svo, gilt. 6#.net. 
FeoàUM EditUn. With all the original 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. s«. &/. net. 
P§Mt EdiU^ of "Alice's Adventures In 
wonderland," and "Through the Looking* 
GUss." I voL Crown Sva 4«. 6i£ net. 

— The Game op Logic. Cr. Svo. 3*. net. 

«— • RhymeT and Reason T With 65 Illus- 
trations by Arthur B. Frost, and 9 hy 
Henry Holipav. Crown Svo. 6«. net. 

-»- A Tangled Tale. Reprinted froos th« 
«•Monthly Packet" With 6 Illustrations by 
Arthur B. Frost. Cra. Svo. 41. &^ net 

— Sylvie and Bruno. With 46 Illustra* 
lions by Harry Furniss. Cr. Svo. 71 &/• net. 

^— The Nursery "Alice." TvrentyColourod 
Enlargemento from Tenniel's Illuiitrations 
to "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,** 
with Text adapted ta Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4«. net 

-»- Thb Hunting op The Snark, An 
Agony in Eight Fits. With 9 Illustrations 
by Henry Holiday. Cr. Sva 4t. hd, net. 

CARSTARES fWM.): A Character aad 
Career of the Revolutkmary Epoch (164^— 
1715). By R. H. Story. Sva ia«. 

CARTER (R. Bradenell, F.C.S.}.~A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases op the Evb. 
Svo. i6r. 

—— Eyesight, (k>OD and Bad. Cr.Sva 6t. 

Modern Opbrations por Cataract. 

8vo. 6f. 

CASSEL (Dr. D.).— Manual op Jewish 
History and Literature. * Tranafaued 
by Mrs. Henry Lucas. Fcp. Sva at. 6i# 

CAUCASUS: Notes on the. By " Wan- 
derer." Sva 9t. 

CAUTLEY (G. S.).— A Century op Em- 
blbms. With Illustrations by the Lady 
Marian Alpord. Small 4ta tor. 6</. 

CAZENOYE (J. Gihron).— Concerning the 
Being AND Attributes op God. Sva y 

CHALMERS a* a).-GRAPHiCAL Detbb- 
MiNATioN OP Forces in Enoinrbrimb 
Structures. Sva a4A 

CHASSERESSE (D.).— SroRTiNC Ski 
Illustrated. Crown Sva 30. &^ 
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CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. 
By Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.IX Crown tvo. 

. CHERRY (Prof. R. R.)i~LBCTVsas on thb 
Growth op Criminal Law in Anosnt 
COMMUNiTiBft. 8va St. net * 

CHEYNE (C H. HA— An Elbmbntart 
Trbatisb on thb Planbtart Thboxv. 
Ckown 8vo. 71. 6d. 

CHEYNE (T. K.X— Thb Book op Isaian 
Chronologically Arrangbd. Crown 8vo. 

CHOICE NOTES ON THE FOUR COS- 
PELS, drawn from Old and N«w Sourcei. 
Crown 8vo. 4 vols. 4/. td. each. (St 
Matthew and St Mark m i voL çr.) 

CHRISTIE (J.).~Cholbra Epidbmics in 
East Aprka. Syo. isf. 

CHRISTIE (J. R.).-Elbmbntary Tbst 
Questions in Pure and Mixed Mathb* 
matics. Crown 8va 8t.&/. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL, A. Printed in 
Coloors, with Illuminated Borders from MSS. 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
4li0k att, 

CHURCH (Very Rer. R. W.).-Thb Sacred 
Poetry op Early Reugions. end Edition. 
i8mo. M. 

— Human Lipb and its Conditions. Cr. 
Svo. 6r. 

«— The Gipts op Ciyilmation, and other 
Sermons, and Edition. Crown 8yo. 7t,6d, 

•*- DisaPUNE OP THE Christian Charac- 
TBR, and other Sermons. Crown 8«o. 4/. 6d. 

—— Advent Sermons. 1885. Cr.Svo. 4s, €d, 
•»— Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition, s vols. Globe Syo. Sf . each. - 
VoL I. Miscellaneous Essays. II 
Dantb : AND other Essays. IIL St. 
Ansblm. IV. Spenser. V. Bacon. 
'^— TMe Oxpord Moybment. 1S33— 45. 
Sva 19», 6J, net 

CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).— Latin Version ov 
Selections prom Tennyson. By Ptaf. 
CoNiNGTON, Pkof. Sbeley, Dt. Hesset, 
T. E. Kebbel, &C. Edited hy A. J. Churcm. 
M.A. Extra fq». Svo. 6ê, 

^— Storibs'prom the Bible. Illostrated. 
Crown 8vo. stm 

CICERO. Thb Lipb and Letters op 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. By the Rev. 
G. E. Jeans, M.A. and Editioo. Crown 
tva iof.6«£ 

~— The Acadbmka. The Text rented and 
explained hy J. S. Reid, M.L» 8va 15*. 

—-The Academics. Tntnslated hy J. S. 
ItBin^M.L. 8va s^Sd. 

See ml$0 ppk 31, 39. 

CLARK. Memorials prom Journals and 
Lbttbrs or Samuel Clark, M.A. Edited 
by his Wife. Crown 8va 7», && 

CLARK (M and SADLER (H.X-Thb Stab 
GuiSB. Royal 8va ss. 



CLARKE (CB.).— A Geographical Reader 
AND Companion to the Atlas. Cr. 6va at. 

*— A Class-Book op Geography. With it 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. jt.; swd., ai. 6d, 

— — Spéculations prom Political Econ* 
OMY. Crown Svo. 3*. 6d. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited br Jomi 
Richard Green. Fcp. 8vo. 11. 6a. each. 
Euripides. By Prof. Mahappy. 
Milton. By Stoppord A. Brooks. 
LiYY. BytheRev.W.W. Capes, M.A. 
Vergil. By Prof. Nettlbship, M.A. 
Sophocles. By Prof. L. Campbeli., M.A. 
Demosthenes. By Prof. Butcher, M.A. 
Taotus. By Church and Brodribb. 

CLAUSIUS(R.WThb MechanicalThrory 
op Heat. Translated by Walter R. 
Browne. Crown Svo. tor. 6tL 

' CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION 
Concerning THE Apostles' Creed. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. ti, 6tf. 

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.>-Elements of 
Dynamic. An Introduction to the Study ol 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. 
Crown 8vo. Pkrt I. Kinematic Books I.— 
III. 7f. 6d. Book IV. and Appendix, 6r. 

— — Lectures and Essays. Ed. by Lesub 
Stephen and Sir F. Pollock. Cr. 8vo. Bs, 6d, 

— - Seeing and Thinking. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. yt. 6d, 

— Mathematical Papers. Edited by R. 
Tucker. With an Introduction by H. J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A. 8vo. yo». 

CLIFF0RD(Mr8.W.K.l— AnvhowStories. 
With Illustrations by Dorothy Tbnnant. 
Crown 8vo. i», dd, ; paper covers, xf. 

CLOUGH (A. H.>~PoEMS. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo. jm, id. 

— Prose Remains. With a Selection from 
hb Letters, and a Memoir by his Wife. 
Crown 8vo. 71. 6d, 

COAL: Its History and Its Uses. By 
Profs. Green, Miall, Thorpe, ROckeb» 
and Marshall. 8va lax. 6d, 

COBDEN (RichardX— Speeches on Ques- 
tions OP Public Policy. Ed. by J. Bright 
and J. E. Tmorold Rogers. Globe 8vo. 
3«. 6<t 

COCKSHOTT (A.) and WALTERS (F. B.). 
—A Trbatisb on Geometrical Conics. 
Crown 8vtk 51. 

COHEN (Dr. Julius B.).— The Owens Col- 
lege Course op Practical Organic 
Chemistry. Fcp. 8vob a«. 6d. 

GOLENSO(Bp.)L—^THE Communion Seryicb 
PROM THE Book op Common Prayer, with 
Select Readings prom the Writings op 
THE Rby. F. D. Maurice. Edited by 
Bishop Colshso. 6th Editioo. xfiaa» 
u.6d. 

C0LERIDGE.«Thb Poetical and Dra» 
matic Works op Samuel Taylor Coub- 
UDOB. 4 vols. Fcp.8voi. yu.6d.- 
Also an BditioÉ^OQ Laiss Piper, sA ia«. tfA 
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COLLECTS or THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. With a Colottf«d Flerml Design tQ 
«Kb Collect. CrowD 8vo. iw. 

COLLIER (Hon. Johii)k— A Piimbs or Akt. 
iSoio. It* 

COLSON (F. H.).— FiMT Grbbk Rbamk. 
Stories and Legends. With Notes, Vocnha- 
lary, and Exerdsas. Globe 8i»o. y, 

COMBE. Lira or Giobgb Comrb. By 
Chaklbs Gibson, «vols. 8vo. yu. 

— Education : Its PsmcirLBs and Prac- 

TICB AS DbVBLOPBD BY GbORGB COMBB. 

Edited by Wiluam Jollt. 8vo. isf. 
CONGREVE (Rer. John).— High HorBS 

AND Plbadings roB A Rbasonablb Faith, 

NoBLBR Tnouqhts, Largbb Chabitv. 

Cnyurn 8vo. y. 
CONSTABLE (Samuel).— Gbombtbical Ex- 

BRCiSBS roR Bbcinnbbs. Cr. 8vo. y. td, 

COOK (E. T.).— A PopuLAB Handbook 
to thb National Gallbry. Indoding, 
by special permission, Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. Ruskin. yd Edition. 
Ciown 8vo, half movocoo. X4<. 
Also an Edition on Large Paper, Itouted to 
850 copies, a vols. 8va 

COOKE (Josiah P., jnn.X--PBiNaPUB or 
Chemical Philosophy. New Ed. 8TOb i6r. 

— —Religion and Chbmistry. Crown 
8yo. js.àd. 

— Eléments op Chemical Physics. 4th 
' Edition. Royal 8vo. »i«. 

^COOKERY. Middle Class Book. Compiled 
for the Manchester School of Cookery. Fcp. 
8vo. IS. 6d, 
CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES : History or. Edited by H. B. 
Adams. 8vo. ijr. 

COPE (E. D.).— The Origin or the Fittbst. 
Essays on Evolution. 8vo. xu, ^, 

COPE (E. M.X— An Introduction to Arib- 
totlb's Rhetoric. 8vo. 144. 

CORBETT (Julian).— The Fall or Asgabd : 
A Tale of St. Olaf 's Day. a vols. lap. 

— For God and Gold. Crown 8vo. dr. 

— • KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. S Vols. 

G4obe 8vo. as/. 

CORE (T. H.l— Questions on BALrouB 
Stewart's "Lessons in Elbmbntart 
Physics." Fcp. 8vo. 9s, 

CORFIELD (Dr. W. H.).— The Treatment 
AND Utilisation op Sewage. 3rd Edition, 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D. 8vo. i6f. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CI^SSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by I. 
Flaog, W. G. Halb, and B. I. Whbblbb. 
I. The C C/'Af-Constructions : their History 
and Functions. Part I. Critical, if. M, net. 
Part II. Constructive. By W. G. Hale. 
y, 44/. neL II. Analogy and the Scope of 
Its Application in Language. By B. L 
Whbblbr. m. yL net. 

COSSA.— GuiDB to the Study op Political 
Economy. From the Italian of Dr. Luiot 
CoasA. Crown 8va ^i.^d. 
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COTTERILL (Prof. James H.).— Aptum» 
Mechanics : An Introduction to the Thoonr 
of Structuras and Machines, and Edition. 
Med. 8vow i8«. \ 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADK - 
(J. H.). — Lbssons in Appubd 
chanics. Fcp. 8vo. y, 6d. 

COTTON (Bishop).— Sermons 

to English Congbbgations 

Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 
COUES (Elliott).— Key TO North Ambkkuu» 

Birds. Illustrated. 8va a/.af. 

— Handbook or Field and Genebal Ob» 
nithology. Illustrated. 8va lof. neC 

COX (G. V.).— Recollbctions or OxroBBu 

and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 
CRAIK(M>8.X— Porms. NewandEnlaigBd 

Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6t. 
— Children's Poetry. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 49, 6dL 

Songs or ouB Youth. Small 4*0. 6c. 

-^ Concbbning Men : and other Papbbs» 

Crown 8vd. 41. 6d, 
About Money: and other Tmingb. 

Crown 8vo. 6r. 
^— Sbbmons out or Church. Cr. Svo. Csw 

— An Unknown Country. Illustrated hf 
F. NoblPaton. Royal 8vo. y,6d. 

^— Alice Learmont : A Fairy Talb. With 

Illustrations. 4». 6d. 
An Unsentimental Journey through 

Cornwall. Illustrated. 4to. i9S.6d. 
Our Year: A Child's Book in Probb 

AND Verse. Illustrated, ms. M. 

— Little Sunshine's Holiday. Globs 
8vo. M, 6d, 

The Adventures or a Brownie. IIIob- 

trated by Mrs. Alungham. ^. 6J, 

The Little Lame Prince and nm 

Trayblung Cloak. A Parable for O» 
and Young. With ^4 Illustraliotts by J. 
McL. Ralston. Crown 8vo. is» 6d, 

^— The Fairy Book : The Bbst PopvlAb 
Fairy Stories. i8mo. 4t. M. 
Stt mltâ p. 99. 

CRAIK (HenryX— The State in it» Rbla^ 
TiON TO Educaiion. Ctowu 8vd. y, UL 

CRANE (Lucy).— Lectures on Art ani> 
THE Formation or Taste. Cr. 8vo. 61; 

CRANE (Walter).— The Sirens Three. A 

Poem. Written and Illustrated by Waltbx 

Crane. Royal 8vo. lor. ttL 
CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacro).— A Guide to Di^ 

TRiCT Nurses. Crown 8vo. v, 6d» 
CRAWFORD (F. MarionX— A Cioabbttb 

Maker's Romance. Crown 8vo. 6». 

— Khalbd. a vols. Globe 8vo. 

Set mitt p. 89. 
CROSS (Rev. J. A.).— Bible Readings Sb- 

LECTED PROM THB PeNTATEUCH AND TM» 

B<x>K OP Joshua, end Ed. Gbbe 8vo. as. 6éL 

CROSSLEY (BX GLEDHILL O-X ■«* 
WILSON 0' M.X— A Handbook or Dou- 
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JIS).— ELBCTXrCl - _ 

Introduction to the Theory of Electridty. 
With numerous Examples. Cr. 8vo. 8«. 60, 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John). — Thb 
Growth or the Church in its Organisa. 
TiON AND Institutions. Being the Croall 
-Lectures for 1886. 8vo. 9t. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rer. W.^— The Epistle 
or St. Barnabas. A Dissertation, including 
a Discussion of its Date and Authonhio. 
Together with the Greek Text, the Latm 
Version, and a New English Transbtion and 
Ccuunentary. Crown 8vo. jt, 6d. 

— Christian Citiusation, with Special 
RsrERBNCE to India. Crown 8vo. 51. 

— The Churches or Asia : A, Methodi- 
cal Sketch or the Second Century. 
Crown 8vo. 6f. 

CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).— My 

Command in South ArRiCA, 1874—78. 

tvo. lat. 6d, 
CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).— Dissent in its 

Relation to the Church or England. 

Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
—The Scienti r k Obstacles to Christian 

BBUBr. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6f . 

CUTHBERTSON (Francis). — EucLiDiAif 
Geometry. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr.8vo. 4S.6iL 

DAHN (Felix).— Félicitas. Translated hy 
M. a. C. E. Crown 8vo. 4M. 6d, 

••DAILY NEWS."— Correspondence or 
the War between Russia and Turkey, 
1877. To the Fall or Kars. Cr. 8vo. 6t, 

•^CoRRESPONDBNCBOr the RuSSO-TuRKISH 

War. From the Fall or Kars to thb 
Conclusion or Peace. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

DALE (A. W. W.)i— The Synod or Elvira, 
. and Christian LirE in the Fourth Cbn- 
Crown 8vo. log» 6d, 



DALTON (Rev. T.).— Rulbs and Examplbs 
in Arithmetic. New Edition. i8mo. af.<Ul 

^— Rules and Examples in Alobbra. 

Parti. New Edit. i8mo. ax. Part IL 9S,6d. 

Key to Algebra. Ptetl. Cm.8vo. 7t,6d, 

DAMIEN (Father) : A Tourney rROM Cash- 
mere TO his Home in Hawail By Edward 
CurroRD. Portrait. Crown 8vo. at,6ti. 

DANIELL.(Alfred).— A Tbxt-Book op ths 
Principles or Physics. With Illustrations, 
and Edition. Medium 8vo. *xi. 

DANTE.— The Pi'rgatory or Dantb Ali- 
GHiBRi. Edited, with Translations and 
Notes,hyA. J. BuTiiix. Cr.8vo. t2S.6d. 
• — The Paradiso or Dante. Edited, with 
a Prose Translation and Notes, by A. 1. 
BuTLBRi «id Edit. Crown 8vo. iar.6A 

«•^ De Monarcnia* TnuuJated hy F. J. 
Church. 8ro 4t. M, 

«— Dantb : and other Essays, By Dban 
Church. Globe 8va st 

«— — Readings on the Purgatorio op 
Dantb. Chiefly based on the Commentanr 
of Benvcnvto Da Inola. By the Hon. W. 
•W. Vernon, M.A. With an Introductloii 
Iqr Dban Church, avols. Gnutvo. 841. 



DARWIN (CHAS.): Memorial Notices, 
T«printeH from Nature. lîyT. H. HuxLEY. 
G. J. Romanes, Archibald Geikie, and 
W. Thisslton Dyer. With a Portrait 
Crown 8vo. ax. &/. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewellyn).— The Gospbl 
and Modern LirE. and Edition, to which 
is added Morality according to the Sa- 
crament or the Lord's Supper. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

Warnings against Superstition. Ex. 

fcp. 8vo. ax. td. 

The Christian Calling. Ex.fcp.8vo, tu 

The Epistles or St. Paul to thb 

Ephbsians, the Colossians, and Philb- 
MON. With Introductions and Notes, and 
Edition. 8vo. 7X. fid, 

--^ Social Questions rROM thb Point op 
View or Christian Theology, and Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Order and Growth as Involved in 

THE Spiritual (Constitution or Human 
Society. Crown 8va 

DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).— Early Man 
IN Britain and his Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period. Medium 8vo. %^, 

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).— Acadian Geology, 
THE Geological Structure, Organic 
Remains, and Mineral Resources or 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. 3rd Ed. 8vo. aix. 

DAWSON 0»™«»)-— Australian Abori- 
gines. Small 4to. xfx. 

DAY (H. G.).— pROi*ERTiEs or Conic Sec- 
tions proved Geometrically. Crown 
8vo. 3X. id. 

DAY (Rev. Lai Behari).— Bengal Peasant 
LirE. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

— Folk Tales or Bbngau Cr. 8vo. 4X. hd, 
DAY(R. E.).— Electric Light Arithmetic 

Pott 8va ax. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY. Fmm the Spuiaivr. With Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Fcp. 4to. 6x. 

DEAK (FRANCIS): Hungarian Statbs- 
MAN. A Memoir. 8vo. tax. 6^ 

DE A KIN (R.).— Rider Papers om Eucmd 
Books I. and II. i8mo. xx. 

DELAMOTTE (Prof. P. H.)t— A BBCiNNEs't 
Drawing-Book. Progreaively arranged. 
With Plates. 3rd Edit. Cm. 8vo. jx.A^ 

DEMOCRACY: An American Novel. 

' Crown 8vo. 4X. 6^ 

DE MORGAN (Mary).— The Necklacb op 
Princess Fiorimonde, and other Storibs. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. Extra fcp. 
8vo. 3X. 6rf. Also a Large Paper Edition, 
with the Illustrations on India Paiper. 100 
copies only printed. 

DEMOSTHENES.-5^rr p. 3a. 

DE VERE (AubreyX— Essays Chibtly oh 
Poetry, «vols. Globe 8va vu, 

-^-- Essays. CniBrLv Literary and Ethi- 
cal Globe 8va 6x. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.>— Lectures Intboouo» 
TORY to thbJStudy or the Law or tm 
Constitution jnl Edition. 8vo. iaf.M 



LIST OF PUBUCATIONS. 
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DICEYCPror. A. V.).— LrrTSRSONUMioNUT 
DBLVKiom. Crown Svow w. &/. 

— - Thb Pmw Couwciu Cnmii Iv» 3*. ML 

DICKENS (Cliarl«^). — Thb PWTiiVMOut 
PAfBM or THB Pickwick Club. With 
NoCM and naoMraos llliucratioat. Edited 
W Charlbs DicKBNS Um younffw. t vols. 
EkUb crown Sro. su* 

DICKSON (R.) and EDMOND (J. P.X- 
Ammals of Soottuh Printing» fbom thb 
Introduction of tub Art in 1907 to thb 
Bbcinhing of thb Sbvbntbbntn Cbh- 
tury. Dutch hand-niMltt paper. Deny 

D buckram, al at, net.— Royal 4to, a vols. 
JapaiMM vellum, 4/. 4f. net. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOP^ 
DISTS. By John Morlby. • vols. Globe 

SVO. EOT. 

DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.X—Godlinbss and 
Manlihbss. a Miioellany of Brief Papers 
touching the ReUtioo of Religion to Life, 
down Byo» or. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS.— Antiquitibs of Ionia. Vols. I. 
II. and III. a/, v. each, or 5/. y. the set» 
net. Vol. IV., folio, half mor., 3/. 131. 6ti, net. 

~— Pbnrosb (Francis C). An Investigation 
of the Principles of Athenian Architecture. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. New 
Edition. Enlarged. Folia 7/. js. net 

^— Sfbcimens of Ancibnt Sculfturb: 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Ro- 
man. Selected from diflTerent Collections in 
Great Britain by the Society of Dilettanti 
Vol. II. Folio, si s*' net. 

DILKE (Sir C. W.).— Greater Britain. A 
Record of Travel in English-Sfbaking 
Countries during x866^. (America, Aus- 
tralia, India.) 9th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

— Problems of Grbater Britain. Mapa. 
4th Edition. Extra crown 8vo. ins, 6d, 

DILLWYN (E. A.X— Jill. Crown 8vo. ts, 
—* Jill AND Jack. 2 vols. Globe Bvo. lu. 
DODGSON (C. L.).— Euclid. Books L and 

II. With Woids substituted for the Alge- 

braical Symbob used in the first edition. 4th 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 9S. 
*— Euclid and his Modern Rivals, and 

E<fition. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

— SUFFLBMENT TO FiRST EDITION OF 
" EUCUD AND HIS Moi»ERN RiVALS." Ct. 

8vo. Sewed, ir. 

— CuRiosA Mathbmatica. Part I. A New 
Theory of Parallels. 3rd Ed. Cr.8vo. at» 

DONALDSON (Prof. James).~THB Afo- 
tTOLiCAL Fathers. A Critical Account 
or THEIR Genuine Writings, and of 
tnbib Doctrines, and Ed. Cr. 8vo. jt. 6d. 

DONISTHORPE (Woidsworth). — Indiyi- 
dualism : A System of Politics. 8vo. 144. 

DOYLE (Sir F. H.X—Thb Return of thb 
Guards: and other Poems. Cr.8vD. jt,6d, 

DREW (W. H.X-^A Geometrical Trbatbb 
ON Conic Sections. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vob 5t. 

DRUMMOND (Prof. JamesX— Introduc- 
tion TO thb Study of Theology. Ctowb 
8vo. 5f. 

DRYDEN : Essays of. Edited by ProC C 

' D. YoNOB. Fcph8vo. at,6d. 



DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. E. (îrnnt).— Non» 
OP AN Indian Journey. 8vo. sa«. <W^ 

-— ~ MiSCBLLANIBS, PoUTtCAL AND LlTV 
BARY. 8vo. lOr. €d, 

DUNTZERCH.).— Lifbof(;obtmb. Twan»- 
latedbyT.W. LvtTBR. With lUustmuoBB. 
• vt4s. Crown 8vo. nt, 

— — Life of Schiller. Tranahted by P. B. 
PiNKBRTON. Illustrations. Cr.8vo. soe.6A 

DUPUIS CPni, N. F.X-Elbmbntaby Stm- 
THBTic Geometry of tub Point, Liw^ 
AND Circle in thb Plane. GL 8vo. 4M, ML 

DYER (J. M.X— Exercises in Analyticai. 
Gbombtry. Crown 8vo. 4f. 6d, 

DYER (LoaisX-6TUDiES of thb (k»D8 tar 
Grebcb- at cbbtain Sanctuaries bb* 
CBNTLY Excavated. Extra crown 8voe 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMElf- 
TARY. Part L Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Sym« 
bols in Physical Equations. Prepared by 
the Association for the Improvement of Goo- 
metrical Teaching. 4to, ae%ired. it, 

BADIR (Prof. JohnX— Thb English Bidlb: 
An External and Critical History or 
the various English Translations cmf 
Scripture, a vols. 8vo. a8«. 

— St. Paul's Efistlbs to the Thbssa- 
LONiANS, (Commentary on the Grbbx 
Text. 8 va tax. 

— — LiFB of John Eadib, D.D., LL.D. Br 
Jambs Brown, D.D. and Ed. Cr.8va 7s.6d, 

EAGLES (T. HA-CoNSTRUcnvE Gbomb» 
TRY OF Plane Curves. Crown 8vo. iv. 

SASTLAKE(Lady).— Fellowship : LBmcRi 

ADDRESSED TO MY SiSTBR-MoURNBRS. Cf. 

8va a«.&£ 
EBERS (Dr. George).— The Burcomastbb's 

Wife. Translated by Clara Bell. Crowa 

Svo. 4x. 6«£ 
-— Only a Word. Translated by Claba 

Bell. Crown 8vo. 4«. 6d, 
ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life ano 

Work OF Jesus Christ, aoth Ed. Cr.Svob 6c 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL (THEX Edited by 

F. Y. Edgbworth. No. i, Apb 1891. 8vo. mt 
ECONOMICS, The Quarterly Journal 

of. Vol. II. Parts II. III. IV. uM each ; 

VoL III. 4 puts, u, btL each : VoL lY. . 

4 parts, V. 6d. each. VoL V. Part L 

9tm Off. net. 
EDGAR a* H.) and PRITCHARD(G. S.1— 

Note-Book on Practical Soud or D» 

scRiPTiVB Geometry, containing Pro- 
blems WITH HBI.F FOR SOLUTION. 4th 

Edition, Enlarged. By Arthur G. Mbbsi. 

Globe 8vd. 4*-^' 
EDWARDS Oosephl — AN Elbmbntakt 

Treatise on the Differential Calco» 

LUS. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 
EDWARDS.MOSS(Sir J. E.X— A Season m 

Sutherland. Crown 8va u. 6d. 
EICKE (K. M.X— First Lessons in Latin. 

Extra fcp. 8vo. at» 
EIMER (G. H. T.).— Organic Evolution 

AS thb Result of the Inhbritancb or 

Acquired Characters accordino to thb 

Laws OF Organic Growth. Translated bf 

J. T. CUNNINONAM, M.A. fvow taA éd. 
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ELDERTX>N (W. A.).— Mam and Map 

Drawing. Pott 8«o. ii. 
ELLERTON (Rev. JohnX— Thb Holibst 

Manhood, and its Lissons ros Busy 

Lives. Croira 8vo. 6t. 
MLLlOn, LiPB OP Hbnkv Ybnn Elliott. 

OP Brighton. By Josiah Batsman, M.A. 

yrd Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6f. 
BLLIS (A. J.X— Practical Hints on thb 

SANTITATIVB PRONUNCIATION OP LaTIN. 
tra fcp. 8vo. 4M. td. 

XLLIS (TristninX— Skbtcrinc prom Na- 
TURB. Illttstr. I^ H. Stacy Marks, R.A.. 
andthcAathor. andEditioii. Cr.8vD. 39.61^ 

BMERSON. Thb Lipb op Ralph Waldo 

. Embrson. By J. L. Cabot. 1 vols. Crown 
•«m xSt. 

— Thb Collbctbd Works op Ralph 
Waldo Embrson. 6vo1s. (i)Miscbllanibs. 
With an Introductory Eaiay by John Mob- 
lbv. (9) Essays. (3) Pobms. (4) Engush 
Traits; and Rbprbsbntativb Mbn. (5) 
CoNDOCT OP Lipb ; and Socibty and So- 
litude. (6) Letters; and Social Aims, 
ftc Glob* 8vo. 5«. each. 

ENGLAND (E. B.).— Exercises in Latin 
Syntax and Idiom. Arnuiged with refer- 
ence to Roby's School Latin Grammar. 
Cm. 8vo. M. &£~Kby. Cm. 8va w. 6d, 

ENGLISH CITIZEN (THE)i— A Series of 
Short Books on his Rights and Responsibili- 
ties. Edited by Henry Craik, CB. Crown 
•vm y. &/. eacli. 
Central GovBRNMBNT. ByH.D.TBAiLL. 

The ElBCTORATB and the LBGISIJiTUBB. 

By Spencer Walpolb. 
TmePoobLaw. By the Rev. T.W. Fowls. 
The National Budget ; The National 

Debt: Taxes and Ratbs. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
' The State in Relation to Laboub. By 

W.Stanlby JsYONs, LL.D., F.R.S. 
TkiB Stats AND TMs Church.. By the Hon. 

Arthur Elliott, M.P. 
Forbign Rblations. By Spencbr Wal- 
polb. 
TkiB State in its Relation to Trade. 

By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 
Local GoYBRNMBNT. By M.D. Chalmers. 
Thb State in its Relation to Educa* 

T10N. By Henby Craik, C a 
The Land Laws. By Sir F. Pollock, 

Bart, end Edition. 
Colonies and Dbfbndbncibs. 

Fart I. India. By J. S. Cotton, M.A. 
1 1. Thb Colonibs. By E. J. Paynb. 

JUSTKBANDPDLICB. ByF.W.MAITLAND. 

Thb Punishmbnt and Pbbybntion or 
Crime. By Colonel Sir Edmund du Cans. 

Thb National Dbpsncbs. By Colonel 

Mauricb,R.A. {Im tag Prut. 

ENGLISH CLASSICS. With IntrodnctSoos 

and Notes. Globe 8vo. 

Bacon.^Essays. Edited by F. G. Sblby, 
M. A. y. ; sewed* at. 6d. 

Bvkkb.— Rbplsctions on the Fbbmcii 
Bytbaaama. y. 



ENGLISH CLASSlCS-amHnutd. 

Goldsmith. ^Thb Traveller and the 
Dbsbrtbd Village. Edited bv Arthur 
Barrett, B.A. ix. gd. ; sewed, i«.6</L-~ 
Tub TRAVBI4JER (separately), sewed, u. 

Helps : Essays Written in thb Inter- 
vals OP Business. Edit, by F. J. Rows 
and W. T. Webb. is. ^d. ; sewed, u.6d. 

Milton —Paradise Lost, Books I. nnd 
II. Edited by M. Macmillan, B.A. 
ir. 9d. ; sewed, it. 6d.— Books I. and II. 
(separately), tt. yl. each ; sewed, xt. each. 

» L' Allegro, Il Pbnseroso. Lycidas» 
Arcades, Sonnets, etc. Edit, bv Wm* 
Bell, M.A. \s. gd. ; sewed, ir. 6d, 

— Com us. . By the same. it. yl. ; swd. zi« 
» Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. 

Percival, M.A. 9s. ; sewed, ir. ^d. 
Scott.— The Lav op the Last Minstbbl. 
By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. 
Elliot, B.A. Canto I. q</. ; Cantos I.— 
in. It. yi.; sewed, it. Cantos IV.— 
VI. It. yLi sewed, 11. 

— Marmion. Edited by Michabl Mac- 
millan, B.A. 3«. ; sewed, sr. 6dL 

— RoKBBY. By the same. 31. ; swd. u.6d, 

— The Lady op the Lake. Edited by 
G. H. Stuart, M.A. at. td. ; sewed, a«* 

Shakespeare -The Tempest. Edited by 
K; Deichton. it.9d. : sewed, tt. 6d, 

— Much Ado About Nothing. By Cho 
same. ai. ; sewed, it. qd. 

— A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
same. ir. gd. ; sewed, ir. 6d. 

» The Merchant op Venice. 
same. is. qd, ; sewed, it, 6d. 

— As You Like It. By the san 

— TwELPTH Night. By the sai 
seWed, 11. 6d. 

-» The Winter's Tale. By the sam*. 

mt, \ sewed, 11. 91/. 
'— King John. By the same. s«. 91^ ; 

sewed, 11. td. 

— Richard II. By the same. 11. 9<^; 
sewed, it. 6d. 

— Hbnry V. By the same, u.çi^'.swd. stM» 

— Richard III. Edited by C H. Tawnby, 
M.A. SI. 6d ; sewed, si. 

— CoRioiJiNus. Edited by K. Dbkshton. 
SI. 6d. i sewed, ai. 

— Julius C^ksab. By the same. u. gd, t 
iewed, is. 6d. 

— Macbbth. Bythesame. u.9d,;9wd.u,6dm 

— Hamlbt. Bythesame. 3i.6dL ; swd. ai. 

— King Lsar. By the same. 

— OTHBLLa By the same. si. ; swd. ti. gd, 

— Antony AND Clbopatra. Bythesama. 
<— CvMBBUNB. Bythesame. as.6d. ; swd.si. 
SouTHEY.— Lipb OP Nelson. BvMicHABk 

Macmiijlan, B. a. 31. ; sewed, si. 6d. 

Tbnnvbon.— Selbctions. By F. J. Rows, 

M.A., and W.T. Webb, M.A. 3t.6d. 

— Tnb Coming op Arthur, and Ths 
Passing OP Arthur. By F.J. Rows. ai. 

— Enoch Aiomin. Edit, by W. T. Wsbb* 
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BVGLISH HISTORY, READINGS IN.— 
S«lMMd and Edited by John Richasd 
GiiflBii. jPaiti. Fqibtvo. ia.6d.9mck, 
Paxt I. Htagist to Craqr. II. Craqr to 
CramwalL IIL CrnmwvU to Balaklaviu 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

2'HE)i-Prerotel7 lUoatnted. PubUshwl 
ontUy. NonborL October, 1881. 6d.mi. 
Vol I. 18I4. jt.6d. Vols.II.— VIL SoiMT 
royal tv*». extm doth, eoloored edges. 8f. 
sack. (Cloth Covers for binding Vdames, 
M.&£each.] 
«— Proof Impressions of Engravings originally 
publbhed b Tki Em^li$k TttmttrmitdMmtm^ 
aim, 1184. In Portfolio 4ta su. 

BNGUSH MEN OF ACTION.— Crown 
•ro. With Portraits. a«.6«£each. 

The following Volumes are Ready : 
Gbnbral Gorimn. By Col. Sir W. Butlbm. 
Hbnry V. By the Rev. A. T. Chubch. 
LiviNcsTONB. By Thomas Hughbs. 
LoBO Lawrbncb. By Sir Richabo TsMrLB. 
Wbllington. By Gborgb Hoofbb. 
Dampibb. By W. Clakk Russbll. 
Monk. By Julian Corbbtt. 
Stbafforo. By H. D. Traill. 
Warrbn Hastings. BvSirAi.FRBDLYALL. 
Pbtbrborough. By W. Stbbbing. 
Captain Cook. By Waltbr Bbsant. 
Sir Hbnry Havblock. By A. Forbbs. 
CuvB. By Colonel Sir Charlbs Wilson. 
Sir Chaklbs Napibb. By CoL Sur Wm. 

BUTI.BB. 

Drakb. By Julian Cobbbtt. 
Warwick, thb King-Makbr. By C. W. 

Oman. 

The undermentioned are in the Press or in 
Preparation : 
MoNTROSB. By Mowbray Morris. 
RoDNBV. By David Hannay. 
Sir John Moore. By Colonel Maurkb. 
Brdcb. By Sir Samubl Bakbr. 
Simon dbMontport. By G. W. Prothbbo. 

BNGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-Edited 
by John Morlby. Crown Svo. t. 6d. eadi. 
Qieap Edition, ir. &/. ;. sewed, u. 
Johnson. By Lbslib Stepkbn. 
Scott. By H. H. Hutton. 
Gibbon. ByT. Cotter Morison. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxley. - 
Goldsmith. By William Black. 
Shbllby. By f. A. Svmonds. 
Depob. By w. Minto. 
Burns. By Principal Shairp. 
Spenseb. By R. W. Church. 
Thackebay. By Anthony Tbollopi. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
BuRKB. By John Morlby. 
Hawthorne. By Henry Jakes. 
Southby. By Prof. Dowden. 
BuNYAN. By J. A. Frouob. 
Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Waro^ 
Cowpbr. By Goldwin Smith. 
PoPB. By Leslie Stephen. 
Byron. By IVof. Niçhou 
Dryden. By G. Saintsburv. 
LocKB. By Prof. Fowlbb. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Mybbs. 
Landob. By Sidney Colvin. 
DbQuincby. By Prof. Masson. 
CmablbsLamb. ByRer.ALPBBoAiNGBB. 



BNGUSH MEN OF LETTERS têmté. 

Bbntlby. By Prof. Jbbb. 
Dickens. Bv A. W. Ward. 
Gray. Bv Edmund Gosse. 
Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 
Stbrnb. By H. D. Tbaill. 
Macaulay. By J. Cotter Morisom. 
FiBLOiNG. By Austin Dobson. 
Sheridan. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Addison. By W. J. Courthops. 
Bacon. By R. W. Church. 
CoMBRiDCB. By H. D. Traiil 
Sir Philip Sidnby. By J. A. Svmonds. 
Kbats. By Sidnby Colvin. 

BNGLISH POETS. Selections, with Criti. 
eal Introductions by varions Writers, and a 
General Introduction by Matthew A rnou». 
Edited hf T. H. Ward, M. A. and Edition. 
4 vols. Crown 8vo. 7#. UL each. 
VoL I. Chaucer to Donne. II. Ben Jon* 

son to Dryden. III. Addison to Blakb. 

IV, Wordsworth to Rossbttl 

ENGLISH STATESMEN (TWELVE). 

Crown 8va 9s. M. each. > 

WiixiAM THE Conqueror. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.CL., LUD. {Xemdy, 

Hbnry IL ByMrs. T. R.Grrbn. (/Tmi^. 

Edward I. By F. York Powell. 

Henry VII. By Jambs Gairdnbr. IRemdf, 

Cardinal Wolsby. By Bi«bop Creich- 

„TON. iRemdf. 

* Elizabeth. By E. S. Bebsly. 

Oliver Cromwbll. By Frederic Harri- 
son. [Jfemdy. 

William IIL ByH. D.Trailu [Ilttufy, 

Walpolb. By John Morlby. IJitM* 

Chatham. Ily John Morlby. 

Pitt. By John Morlby. 

Pbbl. By J. R. Thurspibld. {Ximéfy 
ESSEX FIELD CLUB MEMOIRS. Vd. L 

Report on the East Anglian Earth- 

quake op 93ND APRlL, 1884. ^7 RaPHABL 

Meldola. F.R.S.. and Wiu.iam Whitbl 
F.E.S. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 3t. 62 
ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF, 1440— 
1884. By H. C. Maxwell Lm, (Eb. 
Illustrauons. and Edition. Med.8vc. su.' 

EURIPIDES.-MBDBA. Edited by A. W.. 

Vbrrall, Lttt.D. 8vo. j*. €d, 
Iphigbnbia in Aulis. Edited, with In* 

trodoction. Notes, and Commentary, by 

E. B. England, M.A. 8va 
Ion. TransktedbyRev. hL A. BAYPiBLOk 

M.A. Crown 8m •*, net. With Music, 

4to. 4S, 6d. net. 

Stt aUû pp. 31, 33. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, Narrated in a 
Series or Historical Sélections from 
THB BEST Authorities. Edited and ar^ 
ranged by E. M. Sbwbll and C M. Yongb. 
a vols. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. fir.each. 

EVANS (SebostianX-'BROTRBR Fasian's 
Manuscript, and otmbr Pobms» Fcpw 
8vo, cloth. 6r. 

— — In the Studio t A Dkadb or Pobms» 
Extra fcp. 8vo. jf. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.X— Units and Phv- 
skal Constants, sad Ed. Globoi««i m> 
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FAIRFAX. LrWs or Robbbt Fairitax op 
Stbbton, Vioe-Adminl, Aldennan, and 
Member for York, A.D. 1666—1725. Bv 
Clements R.Markham,CB. 8va lax.&f. 

PAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 

-~ VERinABLB Religion. Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

FARRAR (ArchdeacooX— The Fall op Man, 
AND OTHBK Sbrmons. 5th Ed. Ct. 8vo. ts, 

^•~- The Witness op History to Christ. 
Hnlsean.Lccturesfor 1870b 7th Ed. Cr.8va 51. 

»— Seekers apter God. The Lives op 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurb- 
uus. i3th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

•*- The Silence AND VoiCBS OP God. Uni- 
Ycrsityand otherSermons. 7th Ed. Cr. 8va 6». 

^— In the Days op thy Youth. Sermons 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Marl- 
borough College. 9Ch Edition. Cr.8vo. 9t. 

«— Eternal Hope. Five SermonSjpreached 
in Westminster Abbey. s8th Thousand. 
Crown 8vd. 6r. 

••^Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lec- 
tures. 3rd Edition. Crown 8va 6r. 

»— Ephphatha; or, The Amelioration 
OP thb World. Sermons preached at West- 
.oûniter Abbey. Crown 8va 61: 

«— Mercy and Judgment. A few Last 
Words on Christian Eacfaatology. and Ed. 
Ciown 8va xov. 6tL 

«— The Messages op thb Books. Being 
Diacoiines and Notes on the Books of the 
New Testament. 8yo. 14/. 

Sermons and Addresses delivbrbo in 
America. Crown 8va 71. 6d, 

The History op Intbrprbtation. 
Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vd. i6r. 

PASNACHT (G. EugèneX— The Organic 
Method op Studying Languages. 
L French. Extra fcp. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

~— A Synthetic French Grammar por 
Schools. Crown 8va 31. 6tf. 

— — French Readings por Children. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. HeniyX— Manual op 
Political Economy. 7th Edition, revisod. 
Orown 8^*0. isi. 

— — An Explanatory Digest op Propessor 
Fawcett's Manual op Political Econ- 
omy. By Cyril A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. u,6d, 

— — Speeches on somb Current Poutical 
Questions. Svo. iov. 6d, 

*— Free Trade and PROTBcrioif. 6th 
Edition. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).->Political Econ- 
omy POR Beginners, with Questions. 
7th Edition. iSma su. 6d, 

— - Some Eminent Women op Our Times. 
Short Biographical Sketches. Cr. Svo. as. 6tL 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry and Mrs. H.X— 
Essays and Lectures on Political abo 
Social Subjects. Sva to«.&£ 

FAY (Amy.i— Mosic-Stuw in Gbbmamt. 
PkefiwebqrSirGBaGBOYB. Cr.Sva a».^ 

FEARNLEY (W.X-nA Manual of Bibmbii- 
taryPbacticalHistouxsy. Cr.Svo. 7J1.6M& 

FBARpN .(D. ILX^ScMOOi. iMSPBcnoii. 

*" "* * ClOWB SvOw M. O». 



FERREL (Prof. W.)t-A Popular Trbatisb 
ON THE Winds. 8vo. tBt, 

FERRERS (Rev. N. M.X— A Treatise on 
Trilinrar Co-ordinates, the Method 
OP Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory 
OP Projections. 4th Ed. Cr. Svo. 6r. 6d. 

— — Spherical Harmonics and Subjects 
connected with them. Crown Svo. 71. 6d, 

FESSENDEN (C.X— Elements op Physics 
POR Public Schools. Globe Svo. 

FINCK (Henry T.)i— Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty, a vols. Cr. Svo. iSi. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banker's Daughter, and 
Edition. tSmo. u. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).— Physics op thb 
Earth's Crust, and Edition. Svo. tat. 

FISKE (JohnX— Outlines op Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, based on the Doctrine op Evolu- 
tion. 9 vols. Svo. ait. 

—- Darwinism, AND other Essays. Oowb 
Sva jt. 6d, 

—— Man's Destiny Yibwed in thb Light 
OP his Origin. Crown 8vo. y. tti. 

— — American Political Ideas Viewed 
PROM THE Stand-point op Universal 
History. Crown Svo. 4«. 

— ^ The Critical Period in American 
Hlstory, 1783—89. Ex. Cr. Svo. lor. 6d, 

— — The Beginnings op New England; 
OR, The Puritan Theocracy in its Rb- 
LATioNs TO Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

-^ Civil Government in thb United 
States considered with somr Repbrbncb 
to its Origin. Crown 8vo. 6r. 6d. 

FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.X-Kami- 
LAROi AND KuRNAi Group. Group-Mar^ 
riage and RelAionship and Marriage by 
Elopement. Svo. ist. 

FITCH (J. G.X — Notes on American 
Schools and Training Colleges. Gbbe 
Svo. at. 6tf. 

FITZGERALD (Edward): Lbtters and 
Literary Remains op. Ed. by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 3z«. bd. 

>— The RubAiyat op Omar KhXyyAm. 
EsKtra Crown Svo. tor. 6el. 

riTZ GERALD (CarolineX— Venbtia Vic- 
trix, AND OTHER Poems. Ex. fcp. Svo. y.6tL 

FLEAY (Rev. F. G.).— A Shakespbabb 
. Manuau Extra fcp. Svo. ^.6d. 

FLEISCHER (Dr. Emil).— A System op 
Volumetric Analysis. Tianslated by M. 
M. Pattison MuiR, F.R.S.E. Cr. Svo. yt. 6d, 

FLOWER (Prof. W. H.X— An Introduction 
TO THE Osteology op thb Mammalia. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3rd Edition, 
revised with the assistance of Hans Gadow, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

FLÛCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBX7RY P.)l 
— Pharmacographia. a Histoty of tho 
principal Drun of VegeUbla Oricm bmI 
WithinGieatBritainaiidlndiB. aodEditioo, 
psvised. 8vo^ sii. 

FOCSLE YARNS, indoding '«BeCsv LBSp* 
and other FbcBM. CvowbSvo» y&M 
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FORBES (AfchifaKldX— SoinrBNim or tons 
CowTiNBirrs. Crown Svo. 6$. 

FORBES (Edwanl): Mbmoiii or. By 
GioiiGB Wiuoit. M.D., and Archiialb 
Gbikib, F.R.&, Ac Doiy Svow 144. 

FORSYTH (A. R«X— A Trratiss om Dip- 
PBRENTiAL KQUATioits. Demy 8vo. 14«. 

FOSTER (Plot MicbMlX--A Tsxt-Book or 
PHTiiouxiV. IUttitral«L slài EcUiioo. 
8va Part 1., Book I. Blood— Tbo 
Immos of Movemont, the Vascular Ma- 
dianism. lof.&Z.— Part II., Hook II. Tbt 
Tivau of Chemical Actkm, with their Re- 
nective Mechanisms— Nutrition, tor. 6(t 
Part III., Book III. The Central Ner^ooi 
System. 7s, &/.— Book IV. The Twmms and 
Me ch a ni sms of Reproduction. 

^^PaiMBRor Phvbiouigv. iSmoi. u. 

FOSTER (Prof. Mkhael) and BALFOUR 
(F. M.) (the latel~THB Euunbnts or £m- 
BKTOLOGY. Edited by Adam Sbdcwick. 
M.A., and Walter Hbapb. Illustrated, vd 
Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. lot. mL 

FOSTER (Michael) and LANGLEVO* N.). 
—A CouRSB or Elbmbktary Practicai. 
Physiology and Histology. 6th Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. ys. 6J, 

rOTHERGILL (Dr. J. MihierX-THB Prac- 
titionbr's Handbook or Trbatmbnt; 
OR. Thb PaiNcin^BS or Thbrapbutics. 
3rd Edition, enlarged. 8yo. i6r. 

— Thb' Antagonism or Thbrapbutic 
AcBNTs, and WHAT itTbachbs. Cr.8vo. 6f. 

— Food roR thb Invalid, thb Convalss- 

CBNT. THB DvSPBrriC, AND THB GOUTT. 

and Edition. Crown Zto» y, 6tL 
FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).~A Nbw Analogy 

BBTWEBN RbVEALBD RbLIGION AND THB 

CouRSB AND Constitution or Naturb. 
down 8vo. 6r. 
FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — Progreasiyb 
Morality : An Essay in Ethics. Crown 
8vo. $$, 

FOWLER (W. W.).— Talbs or thb Birds. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. jr. 6dL 
— ~A Vbar with thb Birds. Illustrated. 

Crown 8va jr. 6tL 
FOX (Dr. Wilson). — On thb ARTinciAL 

Production or Tubbrclb in thb Lowbr 

Animals. With Plates. 4to. sr. 6<t 

— On thb Trbatmbnt or HYPBRnrRBXiA, 
AS Illustrated in Acutb Articular 
Rheumatism by means or the External 
Application or Cold. 8vo. sr.&f. 

FRAMJI (DosabhaiX ^ History or thb 
Parsis: including their Mannbrs, 
Customs, Religion, and Present Posi- 
TION. Illustrated, a vols. Med. 8va 36». 

FRANKLAND (Prof. Percy).-A Handbook 
or Agricultural Chbmical Analysis. 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

FRASER — HUGHES. — James FBASSBt 
Sbcond Bishop or Manchester: A Ma» 
BMir. By T. Hughbs. Crown 8vOb 6f. 

FRASER.— Sbrmons. By the Right Rev. 
James Frasbr. D.D.. Second Bishop of 
Manchester. Edited by Rev. John W. 
Digols. «vols. Crown 8va 61; each. 



FRASER.TVTLER.- Songs in Mimob 
Kbvs. By C C Fbasbr-Tvtlbr (Mn» 
EowABO LiddbllX and Ed. itao. 6a. 

FRATERNITY: A Romance, a vols. Or* 
Svo. ati. 

FRA2ER (J. G.).— The Golden Boogh : K 
Study in Companttv* Religioa. a vols. 
Svo. aSr. 

FREDERICK (Mn.V~HiNTS to Hoosa- 

WlYBB ON SbvBBAL POINTS, PABTICULAKLY 

ON THB Preparation or Economicai. am» 
TASTKruL Dishes. Crown 8vo. us. 

FREEMAN (Prot E. A.X— History or th» 
Cathboral Cmoboi or Wblls. Ckovp» 
8vo. y.6d, 

»— Old English History. With 5 Col» 
Maps. 9th Edition, revised. Extim £9» 
8vo. 6r. 

-^ Historical Essays. Fint Sariea. 4tb 
Edition. 8vo. lea. 6d, 

— Historical Essays. Second Series» 
3rd Edition. With Additional Eniyt. 8vaw 



— Historical Essays. 
8vo. sas; 
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— Thb Gbowth or the English Ctmm» 
TUTioN raoM THE Eaxlibst Times. sUa 
Edition. Crown 8v0b 5*. 

— General Sketch or European His» 
TORY. With Maps, &c i8ino. 31.6/. 

— Comparative PouTKS. Lectures at th» 
Roval Institution. To which is added "T1io> 
Unity of History." 8vo. 144. 

-— Historical and Architectural. 
Sketches : Chibply Italian. Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. lot. 6d. 

*— Subject and Neighbour Lands or- 
Venice. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. xoir.Â£. 

»— Engush Towns and Distbicts. A 
Series of Addresses and Essays. 8nK 14/ • 

— The OrriCB or thb Historical Pro* 
rsssoR. Inaugural Lecture at Oxfords 
Crown 8vo. as. 

— Disestablishment and Disendow^ 
ment. What abb thbtT 4th Edition. 
Clown 8vo. u. 

— Greater Grbece and Greater Bri- 
tain: Gborge Washington thb Ex- 
pander or England. With an Appendix 
00 Impbrial Federation. Cr.8vo. 3f.<dL 

«—The Methods or Historical Stvdv» 
Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. los. 6d, 

— Thb CHisr Prriods or European His- 
tory. Six Lectures read in the Uaiverrity 
of Oxford, with an Essav on Grbbk Cma» 
under Roman RuLB. iva toi,6d, 

— Four Oxpord Locturbs, 1887. Firrr 
Years or Europban Historvi— TsuTome 
Conquest in Gaul and Britaiii. 8vo. $u 

FR£N(m COURSE.-^Mp. 34. 

FRIEDMANN (PmvS^—Atnm Botsfir. A 
Chapter of English Hisloty, 1587-^ » 
vols. 8yO)i aSsà 
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FROST (PeidvalX— An Elbmbntasv Trba- 
TisB ON Curve Tracing. 8va im. 

— ^ Th« First Thrbb Sbctions or Nbw- 
ton's PRiNctnA. 4th Edition. 8vo. im. 

— — Solid Gbombtry. 3rd Editioa. 8vo. i6f. 
'^-^— Hints for thb Solution op Problbms 
IN thb Third Edition op Solid Gbomb- 
try. 8va 6f. 6d, 

rURNI VALL <F. T-X— Lb Mortb Arthur, 
Edited from the Harleian MS. ns», in tha 
British Museum. Fcp. 8vo. js. 6a. 

CAIRDNER aM.)>-HBNRV VIL Crown 
8va s«. 6d. 

GALTON (Fruicis). — Mbtborographica ; 

OR, Mbthods op Mapping thb Wbathbr. 

410. 9». 
— Engush Mbn op Scibncb: thbir Na- 

TUBS AND Nurture. 8to. Ss,6d. 
— — Inquiries into Human Faculty and 

ITS Development. 8vo. x6t. 
^— Rbcord op Family Faculties. Con* 

«istinc of Tabular Forms and Directions for 

EntenngData. 4ta v,6d, 
— — LiPB History Album : Being a Personal 
. . Note-book, combining the chiei advantages 

of a Diarv. Photograi^ Album, a Register of 

Height, Weight, and other Anthropometrical 

Obs^ations, and a Record of Illnesses. 

4to. y. (ttU-^-Otj with Cards of Woob for 

Testing Colour Vision. 4«. €d, 
— — Natural Inheritance. 8vou 9f. 

OAMGEE (Prof. Arthur).— A Text-book OP 

the Physiological Chemistry op the 

' Animal Body, including an account of the 

Chemical Changes occurring in Disease. 

VoLL Med.8vo. x6f. 

CANGUILLET(E.)and KUTTEROV. R.). 
—A General Formula por the uniporm 
Flow op Water in Rivers and other 
Channels. Translated by Rudolph Hering 
and John C Trautwine, Jun. 8va 17^. 

GARDNER (PercyX'-SAMOs and Samian 
Coins. An Essay. 8vo. yx.lif. 

CARNETT (RA--IDYUA and EnoRAMS. 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcpw 
ira s«.8«A 

OASKOIN (Mrs. Herman). — Chilorbn's 
TreasubyopBibleStoribs. x8mo. ix.each. 
—Part I. Old Testament; II. New Testa- 
ment; I U. Three Apostles. 

GEDDES (Prof. William D.).— The Problem 
OP the Homeric Poems. 8vo. 14X. 

Flosculi GRiECi Boréales, siyb An- 
tnologia Gr^ica Aberdonbnsis Con- 
tbxuit Gulielmus D. Geddbs. O. 8vo. 6f . 

*— The Phabdo op Plato. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, and Edition. 
8vo Bf.&^ 

OEIKIE (ArchibaM).— PRiMBB OP Physical 
Geography. With Illustrations. i8ma u; 

—— Primer OP Geology. Illust. iSmo. u. 

•*- Elementary Lessons in Physical 
Geography. MTitb Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 

4I.6^-^0ttTI0lfS0NTnE8AMB. tt,U, 

OuTumt op Field Geology. With 
Crown 8vo. y.&A 



GEIKIE (A.X~Text-book op Geology. 
Illustrated, and Edition. 7th Thousand. 
Medium 8vo. aSx. 

Class-Sook op Geology. Illustrated. 

and Edition. Oown 8vo. 4X. 6d, 

— Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. With Illustrations. 8vo. xor.ddl 

— The Scenery op Scotland. Viewed in 
connection with its Physical Geology, and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. w,6d, 

— The Teaching op Geography. A Pia». 
tical Handbook for the use of Teachers. 
Globe 8va at. 

— Geography op the British Isles. 
iBmo. If. 

GEOMETRY, Syllabus op Plane. Cocre- 
nondinç to Euclid I.— VI. Prepared by the 
Association for the Improvement of (Seo* 
metrical Teaching. New Edit. Cr.Svo. m. 

GEOMETRY, Syllabus op Modern Plane. 
Association for the Improvement of (Geo- 
metrical Teachmg. Crown 8vo, sewed. 11. 

GIBBINS(H.de B.X— Commercial History 
OP Europe. x8mo. %s. 6d. 

GILES (P.X— A Short Manual op Phi- 
lology POR Classical Students. Crown 
8va [inthiPrtaa. 

GILMAN (N. P.X~-Propit.Sharing bb- 
twbbn Employer and Employe. A 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. 
Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

GILMORE (Rev. TohnX— Storm Warriors ; 
OR, Lifeboat Work on the Goodwin 
Sands. Crown 8vo. yi.6d. ~ 

GLADSTONE (Rt. Hon. W. E.).-Hombric 
Synchronism. An Inauiry into the Time 
and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 69. 

— Primer op Homer. iSmo. ». 

— ' Landmarks op Homeric Study, to- 
gether with an Essay on the Points op 
Contact between the Assyrian Tablets 
AND the Homeric Text. O. 8va ax. 6if. 

GLADSTONE (J. H.)i--Spblling Reporm 
prom an Educational Point op View. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. u. id. 

GLADSTONE a* H.) and TRIBE (A.^- 
Thb Chbmistby op the Secondary Bat* 
tbries op Planté and Faure. Orowa 
8vo. !«.&£ 

GLOBE EDITIONS, GI. 8vo. 31. 6A each. 
The Complete Works op William 

Shakespeare. Edited by W. G. Clare 

and W. Ai dis Wright. 
' Morte d'Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory's 

Book of King Arthur and of hb Noble 

Knights of the Round Table. The Edition 

of Caxt<m, revised for modern use. By Sir 

E. Strachby, Bart. 
The Poetical Works op Sir Walter 
. Scott. With Essay by Prof. Palcraye. 
The Poetical VTorks and Letters op 

RoBEBT Burns. Edited, with Life and 

Glossarial Index, by Alexandeb Smitiw 
The Adventures op Robinson Crusok 

With Introduction by Henry Kingsuht. 
CSoldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. 

Edited by Piof. Maison. 
. Pope's Poetical, Works. Edited, with 

Meflwir^ Notes, by PraC Wabd. 
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SfBNSBll'g COMrLBTB WOKKS. Edittd ïfW 

R.Moitius. McmoirbyJ.W.HALSs. 

Drvobn'i Pobtical Works. A revbad 

Text and Nocm. By W. D. Cmkistib. 

Cowpbr's Pobtical Works. Edited by th* 
R«v. W. Bbnham, &D. 

Vircil's Works. Rendered into Engliih 
by Jambs Lonsoalb and S. Lbs. 

Hpracb's Works. Rendered into English 
by Jambs Lonsdalb and S. Lbb. 

Milton's Pobtical Works. Edited, with 
Introduction, Ac, by Prof. Masson. 

OLOBE READERS, Tm.— A New Series 
of Reading Books for StandanU 1.— VI. 
Selected, arnuwed, and Edited by A. F. 
MuRisoN, lonietune English Master at Aber* 
deen Grammar ScbooL wit 
Intions. Globe tva 

Primer I 

Primer II. 

Book I 

Book II 

Book III. 

Book IV 

BookV 

Book VI 



rith Original lUos- 



(48 pp. 




OLOBE READERS, 
New Series of Readim 
I.-r-VI. Edited by A.] 

Primer I 

Primer II. ^ 

Standard I. 

Standard II. ... 

Standard III. ... 

Standaiti IV. ... 

Standard V. ... 

Standard VL ... 
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Thb Shorter.— a 
I Books for Standards 
r. MuRisoN. G1.8va 
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C178 pp.) 

lies pp. 
(a 16 pp.] 
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%• This Series has been abridged from the 
" Globe Readers " to meet the demand 
for smaller reading books. 

OLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 

AUTHORS. Globe 8¥a 

Cowpbr's Task : An Epistle to Joseph Hill, 
Esq.; Tirocinium, or a Review of the 
Schools : and the History or John Gil- 
pin. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. William 
Bbnham, B.D. It. 

Goldsmith's Vicar op Wakbpibld. With 
a Memoir ofGoldsmith by Prof. Masson. is. 

Lamb's (Charles) Tales prom Shak* 
SPEARB. Edited, with Preface, by Rev. 
Alfred Aingbr, M.A. as, 

Scott's (Sir Walter) Lay op the Last 
Minstrel : and the Lady op the Lake. 
Edited by Prof. F. T. Palgravb. ms. 

— Marmion ; and The Lord op the Isles. 
By the same Editor, is. 

Thb Children's Garland prom the Best 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Covbn- 
trv Patmorb. u. 

A Book op Golden Deeds op all Times 
and all Countries. Gathered and nar^ 
rated anew by Char£ottb M. YoNGB. as. 

OODFRAY (HughX-AN Elementary 
Treatise on Lunar Theory, and Editioii. 
Crown 8va ss.6d. 



GODFRAY (H.X-A Treatisb on , 

NOMV, POR THE USE OP COLLBGBS AMI» 

Schools. Svo. set. 6^ 
GOETHE- CARLYLE.-CoRRBsroin>KMCB 

BBTWBBN GOBTHB AND CaRLYLB. Edited 

br C E. Norton. Crown Sva 9t. 

GOETHE'S LIFE. By Praf. Hbinbu» 
DOntzbr. Translated by T. W. Lvstbm. 
a vols. Crown Sva ait. 

GOETHE.— Faust. Translated into English 
Verse by John Stuart Blackib. aad 
1. Crown Svo. 91. 
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V. History op Germany. By Jambb 

SiMB, M.A. 3«. 
VI. History op America. By J. A. 

Doyle. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
VII. History op European Colonibs. 
By E. J. Patnb, M.A. Maps. 4*-^^ 
VIII. History op Francs. By Cha»- 
IjOTTe M. Yoncb. Maps, ys.^d, 

HOBART. — Essays and Miscbllamboos 
Writings op Verb Henry, Lord Hobart. 
With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by 
Mary, Lady Hobart. a vols. 8vo. •$«• 

HOBDAY (E.X — Villa Gardening. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar. 
doners. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 

HODGSON (F.X— Mythology por Lat» 
Veksipication. 6th Edition. Revised by 
F. C Hodgson, M.A i8mo. 3*. 

HODGSON.— Memoir op Rby. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D., Schoijir, Post, and Di- 
vine. By his Son, the Rev. Tambs T. 
Hodgson, M.A. a vols. Crown Svo. i8«. 

HÔFFDING (Dr. H.>.— Outlines op Pst- 

CHOLOCY. Translated by M. E. Lowndbb. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HOFM ANN (Prof. A. W.X— The Lipb Work 

OP LiBDiG in Experimental and Phiu^ 

soPHic Chemistry. Svo. y. 
HOGAN. M.P. Globe Sva ts. 
HOLE (Rev. CX— Genealogical Stbmma 

op THE Kings op England and Francs. 

On a Sheet, is. 

A Briep Biographical DicnoNABV. 

snd Edition. iSma is. 6d. 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.)i— The Treaty R»- 
ijkTioNS OP Russia and Turkey, pbom ^ 
1774 TO 1853. Crown Svo. af, 

HOLMES (O. W., Jun.).— Thb Commoh 

Law. Svo. isf. 
HOMER.— The Odyssby'op Homer dons 

INTO Engusr Prose. By S. H. BuTcm». 

M.A, and A Lang, M.A i%^ EditSoa. ^ 

Crown Svo. w. 

— Thb Odyssey op Homer. Books L<~ 
XII. Translated Into English Verse by tho 
Earl op Carnaryon. Crown Svo. 7t. 6d* 

The Iliad. Edited, with English NolM 

and Introduction, by Walter LbaPi 
Litt.D. s vols. Svo. ^. each.— VoL I. 
Bks. I.-XII ; Vol. U. Bks. XIII.-XXIV. 

-'— Iliad. Translated into English Prose. 
By Andrew Lang. Waltbr Lba^ «ad 
Ernest Mybrs. Crown 8vo. laj; M 

-^ Primer op Homer. By Rt. Hon. W.. S. 
Gladstone, M.P. iSsao. u, • 
Ssê miss pp. 31, 3s. 

HON. MISS FERRARD. THE. By Ùm 
Aothorof"Hogan,M.P.* GfcibeSva aiu 

HOOKER (Sir J. D.)i— Thb SrvmpnfB 
Flora op thb British Islands. jpA 
Edition. Globe Sva 10». 6d. 

— PbIMBR op BOTAMT. sSrMi tÊ» 
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HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL(J*X~ 

Journal or a Tour in Marocco and tmb 

Grxat Atlas. Svo. ai«. 
HOOLE (C. HA— Thb Classical Elbmbnt 
'-- in THB Nbw TBSTAMBNT. Considered fts A 

Proof of iu Genuineness. 8vo. lor. 6d, 
HOOPER (W. H.)and PHILLIPS(W. C).— 

A Manual op Marks on Pottbrv and 

POROELAIN. ifimo. 4f. 6</. 
HOPE (Fnmces J-X— Notbs and Thoughti 

on Gakdbns and Woodlands. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
HOPKINS (EUice).— Autumn Swallows: 

A Book of Lyrics. Extra fq>. 8vo. 6s. 
HOPPUS CMaryX— A Grbat Trbason: A 

Story of the War of Independence, a vols. 

Crown 8vo. gt. 
HORACE.— Thb Works op Horacb rbn> 

DBRBO INTO ENGLISH PrOSB. By T. IX>NS- 

dalx and S. Lbb. Globe Svo. y. UU 

«— — Studibs, Litbrary and Historical, 
IN THB Ode» op Horacb. By A. W. Vbr- 
KALL, litLD. 8vo. 8f. 6d, 

— — Thb Odes op Horacb in a Metrical 
Paraphrase. .By R. M. Hovbndbn, 
. B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4«. id, 

•^ LiPB AND Character : an Epitomb op 
MIS Satires and Epistles. By R. M. 
Hovbndbn, B.A. ExL fcp. 8va 4f. 6tL 

— — Word por Word prom Horacb: The 
Odes Literallr Venified. By W. T. Thorn- 
ton, C.B. Crown 8vo. jt. 6d, 
See mise pp. 31, 3a. 

HORT.— Two Dissertations. I. On 
MONOFENHS BEOS in Scnptnre and 
Tradition. II. On the "Constantinopolitan** 
Creed and other Eastern Creed» of the Fourth 
Century. By Fbnton John Ahthont 
Hort, D.D. 8vou 7«. 6d» 

HORTON (Hon. S. DanaX— Thb Silver 
Pound and England's Monetary Pouct 
SINCE the Restoration. With a History 
of the Guinea. 8vo. i4r. 

HOWELL (GeorgeX— The Conpucts op 
Capital and Laboub. and Ed. Or 8vob 7#.&& 

HOWES (Prof. G. B.).— An Atlas op 

Practical Elementary Biology. With 

a Preface by Prof, Huxlby. 4ta 14t. 
BOZIER(LienL.ColoneI H. M.)l— ThbSbvbn 

Webiu'War. 3rd Edition. Crown 8va 6s. 
«^— The Inyasions op England, a vols. 

Svo. a8s. 
HÛBNER (Baron vonX—A Ramblb Round 

THS World. Crown Sva 6s. 
HUGHES (ThomasX— Alprbd thb Grbat. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
^— Tom Brown's School Days. By An 

Old Boy. Illustrated Edition. Crown Svo. 

efc—GokJen Treasury Edition. ^s.&^^Unl- 

form Edition. 3S.61/.— People's Edition, as.-- 

Pieoplc's Sixpenny Edition, Illustrated. Med. 

Ato. &£— uniform with Sixpenny Kingiil«y. 

Medium 8#ow 6<£ 
«—-Tom Brown at Oxpord. Crown tvob 

efc—Udlbrai Edition. ji.U. 
' Memoir op Daniel Macmillan. With 
^Cr. S vo. 4«. &£— Cheap Bditioa. 

UOWB SvOw I#. 



HUGHES (T.X— Rugby, Tennessee. Cm. 

Svo. i*. ttL 
-— (3oNB TO Texas. Edited by Thoma» 

Hughes, Q.C Crown 8vo. 4f. 6<f. 

— The Scouring op the White Horsb, 
AND THE Ashen Faggot. Uniform Edit. 
V,6d. 

— Jambs Frasbr, Second Bishop of Man- 
chester. A Memoir, 1818—85. Cr. 8va 6s* 

— FiPTY Years Ago: Rugby Address, 
1891. Svo, sewed. M, neL 

HULL (E.X— A Trbatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones op Great Britaik 
AND Foreign Countries. Svo. las. 

HULLAH (M. E.X— Hannah Tarnb. A 
Story for (^irls. Globe Svo. ax. (xL 

HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.X— The Human 
Skeleton (including the JointsX With 
a6o Illustrations drawn from Nature. Med. 
Svo. 14s. 

— The Human Foot and the Human 
Hand. With Illustrations. Fcp.8vo. 4s. 61^ 

— — Observations in Myology. Svo. 6s. 

Old Age. The Results of Information 

received respecting nearly nine hundred per> 
mns who had attained the age of eighty 
years, including seventy>four centenarians. 
Crowrn 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

HUNT (W.X— Talks about Art. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
Crown Svo. 3s. (k£ 

HUSS (Hermann).— a System op Oral In* 

STRUCTION IN (yBRMAN. CrOWn SvO. 5*. 

HUTTON (R. H.X— Essays on some op thb 
Modern Guides op English Thought in 
Matters op Faith. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Essays, a vols. Globe Svo. 6s. each. 
—Vol. I. Literary Essays; II. Theological 
Essays. 

HUXLEY (Thomas HenryX — Lessons in 
Elbmbntarv Physiology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edit Fcp. Svo. 4x. 6tL 

— Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Rbyibwb. 
9th Edition. Svo. 7s. 6d, 

— Essays selected prom Lay Sermons, 
Addresses, and Reviews. 3rd Edttioii. 
Crown Sva is. 

— Critiques and Addresses. Svo. sot. 61^ 
--^ Physiography. An Introduction to 

the Study OP Nature. 13th Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

-«*— American Addresses, with a Lbcturs 
ON thb Study op Biology. Svo* 6s. td, 

•"— > SaENCB AND Culture, and othsb 
Essays. Sva xos. M, 

— Social Diseases and Worsb Remedies : 
Letters to the *' Times " on Mr. Booth's 
Schemes. With a Preface and Introductory 
Essay, and Ed. Cr. Svo, sewed, u. net. 

RUXLEVS PHYSIOLOGY, Questions 
ON, POR Schools. By T. Alcock, M.D. 
5th Edition. tSma is. hd, 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.X— 
A Course op Practical Instruction m 
- Elbmbntary Biology. New Edition, Ro- 
viaed ami Extended by Prof. G. B. Howes 
andD.H^ScoTT,M.A.,Ph.D. WithPrafaco 
by T. H. Huxlby, F.R.S. Cr.Svo. 10S.6A 
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IBBBTSON (W. T.X — An Elbmimtakt 
Tkbatikm on thb Mathbmatkal Theokv 
or Pbrpbctly Elastic Solids. Svo. au. 

ILUNGWORTH (R«t. J. R.X~5umoni 
Pkbachbo in a Coiii.Bci Cmapbl. Grows 
tvob 5f. 

UIITATIO CHRISTI, Usm IV. Priiit«4 
b Boitl«n after Holbein, DOrer, and otKer 
old Mastan, oonuining Dnncaa of Death. 
AcaorMcrc7,Embleau,&c. Cr.Svo. 7«.6A 

IKDIAN TEXT.BOOKS.— Pmiin or Eng- 
u*H Grammar. By R. Morris, LI*D. 
lima u. ; lewed, tod. 
Primer or Astronomy. By J* N. Lock- 

TBR. tSmo. It. ; lewcd, lod. 
Bast Selsctions rnoM Modbrn Engush 

Litsraturb. For tlie nie of the Middle 

Oanes hi Indian Schools. With Notes. 

BySirRopBRLsTMBRiDGB. Or.tvo. u.6d» 

Sblbctions rROM Modbrn Encush Litbr- 

atorb. For the nae of the Higher Clanes 

ia Indian Schools. By Sir Ropbr Lsni- 

BRiDGB, M. A. Crown Svo. j*. 6d. 
Sbribs or Six Engush Rbading Books 

roR Indian Childrbn. By P. C. Sircar. 

Revised by Sir Ropbr Lbtmsridgb. Or. 

8va BooIcI. si'^; Nsfari Characters, sif.; 

Persian Characters, yLi Book II. 6d,; 

Book III. td.; BooklV. u.; Book V. 

M.ai/.; BookVI. M.3^ 
High School Rbaobr. By Eric Robbrt- 

SON. Crown Bva s«. 
Kotbs on thb High School Rbadbr. 

By the same. Crown Syo. i«. 
Thb Oribnt R«adbrs. Books L— VI. 

By the same.' 
A Gbographical Rbadbr and Companion 

to thb Atlas. By C B. Clarkb, 

F.R.S. Crown 8vol as, 
A Class-Book or Gbographt. By the 

same. Fcap. 8n>. 31. ; sewed, a/. 6d, 
Thb World's History. Compiled under 

direction of Sir Ropbr Lbthbridgb. 

Crown 8vo. tt» 
Easy Introduction to thb History or 

India. By Sir Ropbb Lbthbridgb. 

Crown Sva ix. (UL 
History or England. Compiled under 

direction of Sir Ropbr Lbthbridgb. 

Onowa 8vo. u. 6d, 
Easy Introduction to thb History and 

Geography or Bbngal. By Sir Ropbr 

Lbthbridgb. Crown Svo. it. 6d. 
Arithmbtic With Answers. ByBARNABP 

Smith. x8ma s«. 
Algebra. By ^. Todhuntbr. i8au>,icwcd. 

a*. 31/. 
SucuD. First Four Books. With Notes, 

ftc By I. Todhuntbr. i8mo. at. 
Elementary Mensuration and Land 

Surveying. By the same Author. x8moi. ax. 
EucuD. Books I.— IV. By H. S. Hall and 

F.H. Stevens. G1.8vo. 3*.; sewed, «r.6i£ 
Physical Geocraphy. By H. F. Blan* 

roRD. Crown Svo. at. 6d, 
Slbmbntary Geometry and Conic Sbc- 

TiONs. By J. M. Wilson. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 6*. 



INGRAM (T. DunbarX— A HntTORV or m 
Lbcislativb Union op Great Bbitmm 
AND Ireland. 8va tot. Cd. 

— ^ Two Chapters or Irish HisTOirr : !• 

. The Irish Parliament of James II. ; II. Tim 
Alleged Vkrfation of the Traaty of limerick. 
Bvo. 6t. 

IRVING a<»eplOi-ANNALS or Our Timb. 
A Diurnal of Events, î>ocial and PditkaL 
HooM and Foreign. From the Aocemioa of 
Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day, being thn 
First Fifty Yean of Her MiO«stY's Reign. 
In e volftf 8vo.— VoL I. June loth, iBjy.te 
a8th, 1871. VoL IL February 
i8f. 



February 

ejth, 1871, to June 34th, 1887. 

Tlie Second Volume may aiso behad in Three 

Partt : Part I. February 94th, 1871, to March 

19th, 1874, 4t. 6d. Part 1 1. March aoth, 1874, 

to July send, 1878, 4*. 6d. Part III. July 

•3rd, 1878, to June 34th, 1887, 9t. 

IRVING (Washington^— O1.D ChristmA!!. 
From the Sketch Book. With too Illustm- 
tMNM by Randolph Calobcott. Crowa 
8vo, gilt edges. 6t. 
Also with uncut edges, paper labeL 6s, 
PttpUt Rditi0n. Medium 4ta 6d. 

— — Bracebridge Hall. With tio lUustss^ 
lions by Randolph Caldccott. Cloik 
dcgant, {(ilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
Also with uncut edges, paper UbeL 6tu 
Pt^Ut BdiUêm. Medium 4ta 6d. 

••— > Old Christmas and Bracebridgb 
Hali. Illustrations by Randolph Calob- 
cott. Edititmdt Luxt, Royal 8vo. ««> 

ISMAY*S CHILDREN. By the Author 'ol 
•* Hogan, M-P.** Glebe 8vo. sf. 

JACKSON (Rev. Bhrnifieldl— First Step» 
to Greek Prose Compositioh. tech Edit. 
iBmo. M. 6d. 
Key (supplied to Teachers only). 3». 6J. 

^— Srcond Steps to Greek Prose Compo* 
SITION. t8mo. at; 6d. 
Key (supplied to Teachers onlyX 3«. 6d. 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.X— Building in SiiJtNCSi 
AND OTHER Sbrmons. Extra fcp. Svo. 6s. 

JAMES (Hen.).«NovBU and Tales. Pocket 
Edition. i8mo. 14 vols. %t. each vol. ; The 
Portrait op a Lady. \ vols.— Roderick 
Hudson, s voh.— The Amerkah. rvoIs. 
— ^Washington Square, i vol.— The 

SUROPBANn. I vol.— CoNPIDRNCB. t VoL 

—The Siege op London; Madame db 
Mauybs. I vol.— An International Epi* 
sode; The Pension Beaurepas; The 
Point op View, i vol- Daisy Miller, a 
Study; Four Meetings; LoNcsTArr's - 
Marriage ; Bbn\*olio. t vol.— The Ma* 
DONNA OP the Future; A Bundle or 
Letters ; The Diary op a Mam or Firrv; 
Eugene Pickering, i vol. 

— French Poets and Noveusts. New 
Edition. Crown 8va 4^. td. 

— — Tales 09 Three Citibs. Or. 8vo. ^'U, 

— Portraits or Places. Cr. 8vo. jtM, 

— Partial Portraits. Crown 8vow 0s; 

Sm »lto pp. a8, 89. 
JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — The Country 

(XitRGYMAN and HIS WORK. O. 8va ff. 

JAMES (Right Hon. Sir William MUboonM)L 
—The British in India. 
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JAMES (WnuX— Thb Pwnciplks or Psycho- 

LOGY, anris. Svo. sss. neL 
JARDINE (Rev. Robert^— Thb Elbmbnts 

OP THB Psychology op Cognition. Third 

Edition. Crown 8^*0. 6t. 6^. 

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).— Hailbybuby Chapbl, 
JMO OTHBB Sbrmons. Fq>. 8va jt. 6d, 

JEBB(Proi: R. CX— Thb Attic Oratobs, 

pxouAntiphomtoIsabos. a vols. Svo. 95*. 
— -ModbbnGrbbcb. Tiro Lectures. Crowa 

Syqw 5». 
JELLETT (Rev.* Dr.X— Thb Eldbb Soh, 

▲hd OTHBB Sbbmons. Crown Svo. 6r. 
— — TkbEppicacvopPbavbr. 3rd Edition. 

Grown Svo. 5«. 
JENNINGS (A. CX— Chronological Ta> 

BLBS op Ancisnt Histoby. With Index. 

Syo. 5». 
JENNINGS (A. C) and LOWE (W. H.X- 

Ths Psalms, with Introductions and 

Cbitical Notbs. a \ols. and Edition. 

Crown Sva tor. &/. «adL 

JEVONS(W. StnnleyX^THs Pbimciplbs op 
SaBNcs: A Tbbatisb on Logic and 
SciBNTtPic Mbthod. Crown 8va tn.6tL 

JEVONS (W. S.X— Elbmbntary Lbssons 

iH Logic: Dbouctiyb and Inductiyb. 

iSma 3«. 6d. 

Tmb Thbobv op Politkal Economy. 

3rd Edition. Svo. tot, 6d, 

Studibs in I>bductiyb L0GI& and 
Crown Svo. 6». 

^ Invbstigations in Cubrbncy and Fi- 

NANCB. Edited, with nn Introduction, by 

H. S. Fox«%LL, M.A. Illustrated by ao 

Diagrams. Sva at«. 
MBTHODsopSoaALRBPORM. Sva iet.6d, 
Thb Statb in Rblation to Laboub. , 

Ckown Svo. 3«. 6</. 
^— Lbttbbs and Joubnau Edited hf His 

WiPB. Svo. i4«. 
«— PuRB Logic, and other Minor Works. 

Edited bj R. Adamson, M.A., and Har* 

BiBT A. Jbyons. With a PreTaoe by Prof. 

Adamson. Svo. tot. 6d, 
JEX.BLAKE (Dr. SopbiaV-THB Cabb op 

Inpants: a Manual ror Mothers and 

Nurses. iSmo. u. 
JOHNSON OV. E.X-A Tbbatisb on Tbigo- 

VOMBTRY. Crown Svo. U, 6d. 
JOHNSON (Prof. W. WoolseyX-CuBYB^ 

Tracing in Càbtbsian Cohibdinatbs. 

Oown Svo. 4f. 6d, 
-»- A Tbbatisb on Ordinary and Dippbb- 

BMTIAL Eqoations. Crown Svo. ty, 
^^ An Elcmbntaby Tbbatisb on thb Ih- 

TBGBAI. Calculus. Crown Svo. 91. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OP' THE POETS. 
The Six Chief Lives. Edited by MAmnw 
Abnolo. Crown Svo. 4* . 6«/. 
. JONES (D. E.X~-Exampl8s in Physics. 
Containing 1000 Problems, with Answcn 
and nBUMTOOs solved fSxamples. Fcp. Sva 
Sf.6^ 

-»- Elbmbntaby Lbssons IN Hbat, Light, 
AMD Soon». Globe Svo. 9i,€d, I 



JONES <F.X— The Owens Collecb Jonio» 

Course op Practical Chemistry. With 

Preface by Sir Henry E. Roscoe. New 

Edition. iSmo. as. 6d. 
— — Questions on Chemistry. A Series of 

Problems and Exercises m Inorganic and 

Organic Chemistry. iSroo. 3$. 
JONES (Rev. C. A) «ukI CHEYNE (C. H.X 

—Algebraical Exercises, Progressively 

arranged. iSmo. ar. 6d, 

— Solutions op some op the Example» 
IN the Algebraical Exercises op Messrs. 

iONES and Chevnb. By the Rev. W» 
'atlbs. Crown Svo. jt, 6d, 

JUVENAL. Thirteen Satires op Juvb* 
nal. With a Commentary by Prof. J. £. B. 
Mayor, M.A. 4th Edition. Vol. I. Crown 
Sva iQff. &/.— Vol. II. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 
SupriBMENT to Third Edition, containing 
the Principal CHianges made in the Fourth 
Edition. 51. 

«» Thirteen Satires. Translated into 
English after the Text of J. E. B. Mayob 
by Alex. Lbbper, M.A Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 
Sit altû p. 39. 

KANT.— Kant's Critical Philosophy pob 
English Readers. By John P. Mahappt». 
D.D., and John H. Bernabd, B.D. New 
Edition, a vols. (>own Svo. VoU I. Thb 
Kritik op Pure Reason Explained and 
Depended, j*. &/.— Vol. II. The "Pro- 
legomena.** Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices. 6s» 

KANT -MAX MÛLLÉR.- Critique or 
Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
bted by F. Max MOller. With Intro- 
duction by LuDwiG N01RÉ. a vols. Svo. 
i6f. each.— Sold separately. Vol. I. His- 
torical Introduction, by Ludwig Noire» 

- etc., etc.; VoL II. Critique op Pubs 
Reason. 

KAVANAGH (Rt Hon. A. McMubbough): 

A Biography compiled by his Cousin, Sabah 

L. Steele. With Portrait. Svo. 14X. net. 
KAY (Rev. W.X— A Commentary on St. 

Paul's Two Epistms to the Corinthians. 

Greek Text, with (Commentary. Svo. 91. 
KEARY (AnnteX— Nations Around. Cib. 

Svo. 4r. Sd, Set ttUo pp. aS, aç. 
KEARY (EliaaX— The Magic Valley; ob, 

Patient Antoine. With Illustrations by 

"E.V.B.** Globe Sva ar.&^ 
KEARY (A. and E.X-The Hbbobs or 

Asgard. Tales from Scandbavian My- 
thology. Globe Svo. sf. &/. 
KEATS. Lbttbbs op Keats. Edited hf 

Sidney Colvin. Globe Svo. 
KELLAND(P.) and TAIT (P. G.X-Intbo- 

DUCTION to Quaternions, with nvmbbou» 

Examplbs. and Edition. Cr. Sva ft. 6d. 
KELUXfG (Rev. S. H.X— The Light or 

Asia and the Light op the Woblo. (3r. 

Svo. jt,6d, 
KENNEDY (Pnt. Alex. W. B.>-Trb 

Mechanics op Machinbby. With Illat- 

trations. Crown Svo. xar. 6d, 

KERNELAND THE HUSK (THE): Lvr. 
TBRS ON Spiritual Chbistianitv. By th» 
Author of "Philochristus." Crown Sv«i s*> 
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KEYNES a N.)L-STVDin and Exmmeum 
IN Formal Looic and Ed. Cr.Sva !««;&& 

Tnb Scopb and Mbthod or Foutical 

Economy. Crown %^n, jt» net. 

KIEPERT (HA-Manual or Ancibnt 
Gnographt. Crown Svo. $$. 

KILLEN (W. D.).— ECCLBBIAfTICAL Hit- 

TORV or Irbland, rnoM thk KARLiBtr 
Datb to tub Prmbnt Timn. t vob. 

KINGSLEY (ChariM): His Lbttbrs, and 
Mbmoribs or n» LirB. Edited hy Hn 
WiFB. a vols. Crown Svo. im.— CA«^ 

^-~ NOVBLS AND POBMS. EviftUf SdUitm, 

13 vols. Globe Sva y. aadi. 

WbstwardHo! avols.— TwoYBARsAoa 
a vols.— Hypatia. a vols.— Ybast. i 
voL— Alton LocKB. a voh.— Hbrbward 
thbWakb. avols.— POBMi. a vols. 

— C^m/iett EditUm or thb Works or 
Charlbs Kingslbt. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d, màu 
WbstwardHoI With a Portmit. 
Hypatia. I Ybast. 
Alton Lockb. J Two Ybars Aoa 
Hbrbward thb Wakb. | Pobms. 
Thb Hbrors; or, Grbbk Fairy Talm 

roR my Childrbn. 
Thb Watbr Babibs : a Fairy Talb roR A 

Land-Baby. 
Madam How and Lady Why; or, First 

Lbssons in EartH'Lorb roR Childrbn. 
At Last: a Christmas in thb Wbst 

Indies. 
Prosb Idylls. | Plays and Puritans. 
Thb Roman and thb Tbuton. With Prs- 

face hy Professor Max MOllbr. 
Sanitary and Social Lbcturbs. 
Historical Lrcturbs and Essays. 
Scibntipic Lbcturbs and Essays. 

LiTBRARY AND GbNBRAL LbCTURBS. 

Thb Hbrmits. 

Glaucus ; or. Thb Wonders op thb Sba- 

Shorb. With Coloured Illustrations. 
Village andTown andCountrySbrmons. 
Thb Watbr op Lipb, and other Sermons. 
Sbrmons on National Subjbcts, and thb 

King op tnb Earth. 
Sermons for the Times. 
Good News op God. 
The Gospbl or the Pentateuch, and 

DAVIDb 

Discipline, and other Sbrmons. 

Westminster Sermons. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. 
»— A SixptHHf Editi»m or Charles Kings- 
ley's N0VBI& Med. 8vo. 6tL each. 

Wbstw ARD Ho I — Hypatia. — Yeast. — 
Alton Locke. -r Two Years Aoa — 
Hbrbward the Wakb. 
• — The Water Babies: A Fairy Talb 

POR A Land Baby. New Edition, with 

xoo New Pictures by Linley Sam bourne; 

engraved by J. Swain. Fcp. 4to. tas. 6d. 
• — The Herobs ; or, Grbbk Fairy Tales 

POR MY Children. Extra cloth, gilt edges. 

Prestnimtiém Ediiiûm, Crown 8va 7#.62 
--- Glaucus ; or. The Wonders op thb 

Sba Shorb. With Coloured Illustradons, 

cxtracloth.giltedices. PrtumUUim Eiitim^ 

Crown Svo. 74. M 



KINGSLEY (C)l— Hbaltm and Educap 
tion. Crown Svo. 6f. 

— Pobms. PéekeiEéUHm, iIbm. is.<dL 

— Selbctions prom some or thb Wri- 
tings or Charles Kingslby. Crow» 
•vow 6r. 

— Out or the Dbbp : Words roR tk» 
SoRROwruL. From the Writings of Charlbs 
Kingslby. Extra fcp. Sva ^UL 

— Daily Thoughts. Selected firoai tho 
Writings of Charles Kingslby. By H» 
Wipe. Crown 8va 6t. 

— From Dbath to Lipb. Fragments of 
Teaching to a Village CongregatNMk 
With Letters on the «'Life after Death.*^ 
Edited by His Wipe. Fcp. Svo. sf. U. 

""— True Words por Bravb Mbm. Dow» 
Svow M.6<^ 

KINGSLEY (HenryX — Talbs or Ol» 
Travbu Crown Sva v ^ 

KIPLING (RodTaid)L—PLAiN Tai.b8 most 
TNB Hills. Crown Sva 6c 

*— Thb Light that Failed. Cr. Svo. 61; 

KITCHENER (F. E.X - Geometrical. 
Notb-Book. Containing Easy Probleau ii^ 
Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to th» 
Study of Geometry. 4to. ar. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Mk:ro-Organismb an» 
Disease. An Introduction into the Stndy 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. With lai En- 
gravings. 3rd Edition. Crown Sva 6t. 

Thb Bacteria in Asiatic Cnolbra 

Crown Svo. 5f. 

KNOX (A.).— DirPBRBNTiAL Calculus po» 
Beginners. Fcp. Svo. 3*. &/. 

KTESIAS.^Thb Fragments op thb Pbr- 
SIKA OP Ktbsias. Edited, with IntroductioD 
and Notes, by J. GiLMORB, M.A. Svo. %t,UL 

KUENEN (Prof. A.X— An Historko- 
Critical Inquiry into tnb Origin an» 
Composition op the Hexatbuch (Pbnta* 
TBUCH AND BooK OP Joshua). Translated, 
by Philip H. Wickstbed, M.A. Svo. 14s» 

KYNASTON (Heriiert, D.D.% — Sermon» 
prbachbd in thb C01.1.BCE Chapbl, Chel- 
tenham. Crown Svo. Ar. 

— Progrbssiyb Exercises in the Com» 
POSITION op Grrbk Iambic Verse. Extr» 
kp. Svo. 5f . 

jCby (supplied to Teachers onlyX 4«. &/. 

— ^ExbmplariaChbltonibnsia. Sivequao 
disdpulb suis Çarmina identidem Latino 
reddenda proposuit ipse reddidit ex cathedr» 
dicuvit Hbrbert Kynaston, M.A. Extr» 
fcp. Svo. 5f . 

LABBERTON (R. H.X~Nbw Historical 
Atlas and General History. 4to. tss. 

LAFARGUE (Phllipi-THB Nbw Judgment 

or Paris : A Novel, s vols. GL Svo. laiw 

LAMB.— Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introdttctioriand Notes, by the Rev. ALrns» 

AiNGBR, M.A. Globe Svo. 51. each volusM. 

L Essays op Elia.— U. Plays, Poems, 

AND Miscellaneous Essays.— III. Mrs. 

Lbicester's School ; Thb Advbnturb» 

op Ulysses; and other Essays.— IV. 

Tales prom Shakspbarb.— V. and VL 

Lbttbrsu Newly arranged, with additàons. 
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IAMB. Tmb Lira OP Charlss Lamb. Bv 
Rev. Alfred Aincbr, M.A. Unirorm with 
above. Globe 8vo. jf. 

^— Talks PROM Shakspbakb. iSmo. ix.Ô^ 

Globe Rtadingt Bditwm, For Schools. 

Globe 8vo. sf . 

LANCIANI(Pror.R.V-ANCiBNTRoMBiNTira 

Light op Rbcbnt Discovbribs. 4ta S4<. 

LAND OF DARKNESS (THE)l With 
some further Chapters in the Expériences 
of The Uttle Pilgnm. By the Anthor of "A 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen." Cr. tvo. sr. 

LANDAUER Q.)— Bi.owpipb Analysis. 
Authorised Enjpish Edition by Jambs Tay* 
LOR and Wm. E. Kav. ExL fcp. 8va 4f. td. 
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LANG (Andrew).— Thb Lisrarv. With a 
Chapter on Modem Illustrated Books, by 
Austin Dobson. Crown Svo. yt. 6d. 

LANG (Prof. AmoldX— Tbxt-Book op Com- 
parativb Anatomy. Translated by H. M. 
Bernard, M.A., F.Z.S., and Matilda 
Bbrnard. With Preface by Professor E. 
Habckbl. s vols. Illustrated. 8vo 

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).-THB Ad- 

YANCBMBNT OP SciBNCB : OCCASIONAL 

Essays and Addrbssbs. 8va loi. 6d. 

~ COMPARATIVB LONGRYITY IN MaN AND 

THE LowBR Animals. Cm. 8vo. 4t. 6ti. 

LASLETT (ThomasX— Timber and Timbbr 
Trees, Nativb and Forbign. Cr.8vo. tt.6d, 

LEAHY (Sergeant).— Thr Art op Swimming 
IN THE Eton Stvlb. With Preface by 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. u. 

LE(nURES ON ART. Bv Regd. Stuart 
Poole, Professor W. B. Richmond, Z. J. 
Poyntbr, R.A., J. T. MicKLBTHWArnL 
•sd William Morris. Crown 8va 4f. 6a 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Ed. by P. S. 
Abraham, M.A. Nos. I. II. sf.&Z. each net. 

LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).— A Short 

Manual op the History op India. With 

Maps. Crown 8vo. s». 

Fur other Works by this Author, sea 

Imdi€m Text' Books Strits, p. «v 

LEVETT (R.) and DAVISON (A. F.X— 

Eléments op Trigonombtry. Crown 8va 

LEWIS (RichanIX— History op thb Lip» 

BOAT AND ITS WORK. CtOWB 8va 5». 

UGHTFOOT (Bishop). -St. Paul's Epis- 
TLB TO THB GAI.AT1AN8. A Revised Text, 
with Introductkm, Notes, and Dissertations, 
toth Edition, ivow it, 

— - St. Paul's Epistle to the Phiuppians. 
A Revised Test, with Introduction, Notes 
and DiasertatioBs. çthEdition. 8va lac 

— — St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 

. AND TO Philemon. A Revised Text with 
Introductions, etc 9th Edition. 8v«. laf. 
The Apostolic Fathers. Part I. St. 
Clrmbnt op Rome. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, Disserutions, and 
Translations: syoIs. 8vo. yu, 
— Thb Apostolic Fathers. Part II. St. 
Ignatius to St. Poltcarp. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, ana 
Tmnsbtioiis. and Edit. 3 vols. 8va 4&r. 



LIGHTFOOT (Bishop). — The Apostouc 
Fathers. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English 
Translation. 8vo. 

— Essays on the Wore entitled** So- 

PBRNATURAL RELIGION." 8vO. lOT. 6tL 

— A Charge deliverbd to the Ci.ergy 
op the Diocbsb op Durham, Noy. ssth, 
1886. Demy 8vo. sf. 

— Leaders in thb Northern Chubcr. 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— - Ordination Addresses and Counsels 
TO Clergy. Crown 8vo. 6f . 

— Cambridge Sermons. Crown 8vo. tt, 

— Sermons Preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

— Sermons Preached on Special Occa- 
sions. Crown 8vo. 

»— On the Revision op thb New Tbsta> 

MENT. Crown 8va 
UGHTWOOD a M.>-Thb Nature op 

P08ITIVB Law. 8vo. isf. &/. 
LINDSAY (Dr. T. A.X — Thb Climatic 

Treatment op Consumption. Cr. 8vo. y. 
UTTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN. 

B4th Thousand. Crown 8vo. ax. 6tL 
LIVY.— Books XXL— XXV. The Second 

Punk War. Translated by A. J. Church, 

M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With 

Maps. Cr. 8vo. yx. 6<^ 5'rx «/r^ pp. 3if 33. 
LOCK (Rev. J. B.)— Arithmetic por 

Schools. 4th Edition, revised. Globe 8va 

Complete with Answers, 4X. 6tU Without 

Answers, 4X. 6d* 
»— Key to "Arithmetic por Schools." 

By the Rev. R. G.Watson. Cr.8vo. lor.fidL 
»— Arithmetic por Beginners. A Sdiool 

Class-Book of Commercial Arithmetic. 

Globe 8va sx. 6dl 
— ^ Key to " Arithmetic por Beginners." 

By Rev. R. G. Watson. Crown 8va 8f.6^ 
■^— A Shilling Book op Arithmetic por 

Elementary Schools. i8mo. ix.— With 

Answers, tx. UL 

— Trigonometry. Globe 8vo. Part I. Elb- 

MENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4X. itU—VtOt II. 

Higher Trigonometry. 4x. 6tU Com* 
plete,7X.&& ^ 

— Key to " Elementary TRicoNOMrrBV.** 
By H. Carr, B. a. Oown 8vo. 8x. 6d» 

— Trigonometry por Beginners. As fiv 
as the Solution of Triangles. GL8va aff.6dL 

— — Key to "Trigonometry por Bboim* 

MBRS." Crown 8vo. 6x. &£ 
»— Trigonombtry op onb Anolb. Globs 

ivow ax. 61^ 
»— Elementary Statics. GL 8vo. ^hd, 
^— Dynamics por Beginners. 3rd Edit 

Globe 8va 41. 6tL 
LOCKYER a Norman, F.R.S.)i— Elbmbm- 

tary Lessons in Astronomy. lUustratkms 

and Diagram. New Edit. i8mo. ^,^ 

— Primbr op Astronomy. i8mo. m* 

— ^^ OuTUNES OP Physiography : Thb 

inwisMENTS OP THB Earth. 0.8va if. 6^ 

^— The Chemistry op THB Sun. tvik Mt* 
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LIST OK PUBLICATIONS. 



IjOCKYER (I. Nonwii, F.R.S.).-Thb Mb- 

TBORITIC HvrOTHltKlS OF 1MB OkIGIN OF 

CosMiCAL Si-STSUS. 8vo. i7«.nct. 
LOCKYER*S ASTRONOMY, QvBSTiOMt 

ON. By J. FORBBS-ROBBBTflON. iBoW. U.6d, 

LOCKYER — SEABROKE. — STAR-GAnito 
Past and Prbsbnt. By J. Norman 
LocKVBR, F.R.S., with Um Bwi ^ tanc B of 
G.M.Sbabrokb,F.R.A.S. Roy.lvo. tu. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver J.X— Modbbn ViBWt 
or EuKTRiciTV. Crown Svo. 6f. 6ti, 

IX>EWY (B.)l— QuBsnoNt and ExAMrtBi 

IN EXPBBIMBHTAL PhTBICS, SOOND, UgHT, 

Hbat, Elbctricitt, and Magnbtum. 
Fq». 8va m. 

A Gbaduatbd Coorsb or Natural 

SCIBNCB, ExrBRIMBNTAL AND ThBORBTI* 

CAL, roR Schools and Collbcbs. PBrt L 
First Ybar's Coursb roR Elbmbntary 
Schools and thb Junior Classbs or 
TacHNiCAL Schools and Collbcbs. Globt 
8vo. a«. 

LONGINUS.-^N THB SusLiMB. Tnmlatcd 
by H. L. Havbll, B.A. With lotrodactioQ 
hy Andrbw Lang. Crown Svo. is. 6d, 

LOWE (W. H.X— Thb Hbbrbw Stuobnt's 

COMMBNTARY ON ZbCHARIAH, HbBRBW AND 

LXX. Sm ior.6i£ 

LOWELL (Tamw RoMellX — Complbtb 
PoBTiCAL Works. iSmo. 4*. 6d. 

DbMOCRACV, AND OTNBB AODBBSSBS. 

Crown 8vo. 51. 
— — Hbartseasb AND Rub. Crown 8ta 5^ 
— — Political Essays. Ext. cr. Byo. js. 6d, 
"-^ Complbtb Wobks. 10 vols. Crn. Jvo. 
6t. each. 

Yds. L— IV. Litbrary Essays; Vol. V. 

Political Essays ; Yd. VI. Litbrary 

AND Political Addrbssbs; Vols. VIL— 

X. Pobtical Works. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.X— Tmb Origin 

AND Metamorphoses or Insects. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. yi. 6d, 

On British Wild Flowers considbrbd 

IN their Relation to Insects. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8\'0. iS, 6^. 
- — Flowers, Fruits, and Lbaybs. With 

lUustntions. Crown Svo. 41. 6d, 
— — Scientific Lbcturbs. With lUnstm^ 
and Edition, revised. 8vo. it,6d. 
Political and Educational Ad* 
8va Zt,6d. 
— — The Pleasures or Lirs. New Edition. 
GL 8va M. 6d. ; «ifd., m. 6oth Thousand. 

Lièfwy StUHûH, Globe 8vo. 3*. 64, 

Part II. Globe 8vo. u, 6d, ; sewed, u, 

LOfUfy JMitim, Gbbe 8va 3t. 6d, 

' — Two Paru in one vol. GL 8yo. a/. 6d. 
Fifty Years or Soencb : Address lo 

the British AsMciation, x88i. 5th Edition. 

Crown 8va u.M. 

LUCAS (F.).— Sketches or Rural Lint. 
Poems. Globe 8va 5f. 

LUCIAN.-.S^w p. 31. 
LUCRETIUS.~.Sm p. 3a. 



LUPTON 0' H.).— An Introduction to 
Latin Elegiac Versb CoMPoaiTiON. 
Globe Svo. af. 6d. 

-— Latin Rendering or the ExBRCisjgi 
in Part H. (xxy.<.)to Lupton's "Int»'.^ - 
DUCTION TO Latin Elbgiac Verse CoMfO- 
SiTiON." Globe Bvow jt. 6d, 

— An Introduction to Latin Ltbic 
Vbrsb CoMroBiTioN. Globe 8va 3*>— K«y« 
4f. ^ 

LUPTON (SydncyX-CHBMiCAL Arithm» 
TIC With iseo Examples. Fq». Svo. 4f. 6i& 

-— Numerical Tables and Constantb im 
Elbmbntary SciBNCS. Ex.fcp.Svo. t.6tL 

LYSIAS.-^Mp.33- 

LYTE (H. C MaxwellX— Eton Collbgb, 

HisTORYor, 1440—1884. Withlllusmtiooau 

and Edition. Svo. ais. 

— The University or OxroBo, A History 
or, rBOM the Earubst Times to thb 
Year 153a Svo. 16s. 

LYTTON (Rt. Hon. Earl of).— The Ring or 
Amasis : A RoMANCB. Crown Svo. 3«. 6A 

M'CLELLAND (W. J )l-Geombtby or twb 
CiRCLB. Crown 8va 

MCCLELLAND (W. J.)and PRESTON (T.X 
—A Treatise on Spherical Trigonoms- 
try. With numerous Examples. .Crawa 
Sva 8f. 61^— Or Part 1»a*'U,\ Part IL 5t. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. JamesX— The Method 

or THE DlYINB GOYERNMBNT, PHYSICAL 

AND MoRAi. Sva tor. 6d, 
-^ The Supbrnatural in Rblatnhi to 

THE Natural. Crown Sva it, ^ 
The Intuitions or the Mind. New 

Edition. Svo. tor. 6«& 

— An Examination or Mr. J. S. Mill's 
Philosophy. Sva ioi,6d, 

— — The Laws or Discursiyb Thought. 
A Text-Book of Formal Los*c. Crn. Sva 5c. 

— Christianity and Positivism. Lao- 
tures on Natural Theology and ApologetKB. 
Crown 8va 74. 6d, 

— The Scottish Philosophy, prom Hut- 
CREsoN TO Hamilton, Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical. Royal Sva i6c 

— The Emotions. Sva çf. 

— — Realistic Philosophy Dbpendbd in a 
Philosophic Seribs. s vols. VoL L Sx> 

POSITORY. VoL IL HlSTORICAL AN» 

Critical. Crown Sva 14t. 

— Psychology. Crown Sva L Thb 
Cognitive Powers. U, itU^ll» Tub 
Motive Powers. 6$,6d, 

— First and Fundambntal Tnimit. 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. Sva 9«; 

— The Prevailing Types or Philosophy: 
Can tuey Logically reach RbautyT 
Sva 3r. &^ 

MACDONALD (GeorgeX— England's Am- 
tiphon. Crown Sva ^, Wl 

MACDONELL QolinX— Thb Land Qobb- 
TioN. Sva ios,6d, 

M ACFARLANE (AlexanderX — Physical 
Arithmetic Crown Sva i$,6d. 
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If ACGREGOR (Janwn GordonX— An Ei.b- 

MBNTART TrBATISB ON KiNBMATICS AND 

Dynamics. Crown Bva xor. 6d. 
MACKENZIE (Sir MoraUX— Thb Hvgibns 

or THB Vocal Organs. 7th Ed. Crn. 8vo. 6t. 
If ACKIE (Rev. EUisX— Pakallbl Passagbs 

POX Translation into Grbbk and Eng* 

LiSH. Globe 8vO. 41. 6d, 
If ACLAGAN (Dr. T.X-Thb GsrmThbort. 

Sva lor. 6d. 
ilACLAREN (Rer. AlexanderX— Sbrmoni 

rRBACHBD AT Manchbstbr. iith Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4f . td, 
••— A Second Sbribs op Sermons, jth 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4f. 6d. 
——ATmird Series. 6th Ed. Fq>.Bvo. 4«.6^ 
■^— Week-day Evening Addresses. 4th 

Edition. Tcp. 8vow as. 6tl, 
^— The Secrbt op Power, and othbe 

Sermons. Fq^ Svo. 4«. 6<f. 
If ACLAREN (An:h.i-THE Fairy Family. 

A Series of Ballads and Metrical Talen 

Crown Svo, gilL 51. 
MACLEAN (Surgeon-Gen. W. Ci— Diseases 

OP Tropical Climates. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d, 
MACLEAR (Rev. CanonX— A Class-Book 

OP Old Testament History. With Four 

Map». i8ina 41. 6d. 
*— A Class-Book op New Testament 

History. Including the connection of the 

Old and New Testament i8ina it, 6d, 
*— A Shilung Book op Old Testament 

History. i8mob it, 
<^— - A Shilling Book op New Testament 

History. i8ma if. 
*— A Class-Book op the Catechism op 

THE Church op England. tSma it. 6d», 
~ A First Class-Book op the Cate- 
chism OP THE Church op England, with 

Scripture Proops por Tunior Classes 

AND Schools. i8nia 6a 
•^A Manual op Instruction por Con- 

PIRMATION AND FiRST COMMUNION, WITH 

Prayers and Devotions, aama ex. 
^— First Communion, with Prayers and 
Devotions por the Newly Conpirmbd. 

^— The Order op Conpirmation. m 
Prayers and Devotions, «ama id. 
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— The Hour op Sorrow ; or. The Oppicb 

pob the Burial op the Dead. 3smot-«t« 

—i— ArosTLES op MsDiiBYAL EUROPE. Cm. 

«— An Introdoctiom to the Creeds. 
sBna u. 6d, 

— >— An Introduction to the Thiktt-ninb 
Articles. x8mo. 

M*LENNAN p. F.X-Thb Patriarchal 
Theory. Edited and oompleted hy Donal» 
M*Lennan, M.A 8va 14s. 

*— Studies in Ancient History. Com- 
prising a Reprint oT " Primitive Marriage.** 
New Edition. 8va i6r. 

MACMILLAN (p.X Memoir op Daniel 
Macmillan. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C 
With Pbttrsit. down 8va 44. 6d. 
CJktm^Sditim. Crown 8vo, sewed, u. 



MACMILLAN (Rev. HughX-BiBLS Teach- 
INGS IN Naturb. 15th Kd. GL 8vo 6t, 

— — Holidays on High Lands ; or. Ram- 
bles AND Incidbnts IN Sbarch OP Alpinb 
Plants. 2nd Edition. Globe 8vow 6t, * 

The True Vine; or, The Analogies 

OP OUR Lord's Allegory. 5th Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6*. 

The Ministry op Nature. 8th Edition. 

Globe Sva 6t, 

-— The Sabbath op the Fields. 6th 
Edition. Globe Sva 6r. 

— The Marriage in Cana. Globe Sva 61. 
Two Worlds are Ours. 3rd Edition. 

Globe Sva 6r. 

— The Olive Leap. Globe Sva 6t. 

— — Roman Mosaics ; or. Studies in Romb 
and its Neighbourhood. Globe Sva 6«. 

MACMILLAN (M. C)-First Latin Gram- 

MAR. Extra fcp. Sva i«. 6d, 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Published 

Monthly. ».— Volii. I.— LXIL 7t. 6d, each. 

[Cloth covers for binding, m. eacn.] 
MACMILLAN'S SIX- SHILLING NO- 

VEI^. Crovm Sva 6t. each volnme. 
By William Black, 

A Princess op Thulb. 

Strange Adventures op a Phaeton. 

The Maid op Killebna, and other Tales. 

Madcap Violet. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 

The Beautiful Wretch; The Four 
MacNicols ; The Pupil op Aubeuvi. 

Maclbod op Dare. Illustrated. 

White Wings : A Yachting Romance. 

Shandon Bblls. I Yolande. 

iUDiTH Shakespeare, 
'he Wise Women op Inverness, a Talb: 
AND othbr Miscellanies. 
White Heather. | Sabina Zembra. 

Bf y. H, ShoHhautê, 

John Inglbsant. | Sir Perciyal. 

A Tbachbr op the Violin, etc 

The Countess Eve. 
Bf Kwiynrd Kiting, 

Plain Tales prom the Hills. 

The Light that FAiLEa 

Bf Htnff Jamtt, 
The American. | The Eueopiams. 
Daisy Miller; An Intebnational Brb 

soDE : Four Mebtinos. 
The Madonna op the FuturIi AMD 

OTHER Tales. 
Roderick Hudson. 
Washington Square; The Pension Beao- 

BEPAS ; A Bundle op Letteki. 
The Portrait op a Lady. 
Stories Revived. Two Series^ 6t. each. 
The Bostonians. .*• 

The Reverberator. 

A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. 
Realmah. By the Author of *' Friends ia 

CounciL** 
Old Sir Douglas. By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Virgin Soiu By Tourgbniep. 
The4Iarbour Bar. 
Bengal Peasant Lipe. By Lal Behabi 

Day. 
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UST OF PUBUCATIONS. 



MACMILLAN*S SIX-SHILLING NO^ 
VELS-<M//iiim/. 

VioA : Study or a Girl. By Amy Dvns* 

MUIK. 

Iiu. By E. A. DIU.WVN. 

N&cRA : A Talb or Amcisnt Rom& By. 

J. W. Gbaham. 
Tub Nbw Atmcom : 'A Romancb. 
A I^vBR or THR HitAUTtruL. By tbt 

Marchionbm or Carmartmbn. 
A South Sba LoTBR. By A. St. Johniton. 
A CusARBTTB Makbn's Romamcb. By 

F. Marion CRAwroRO. 

MACMILLAN*S THREE • AND . SIX- 
PKNNY SERIES' Cr. 8va y.6iCMcli 

By f:0lf B^à h-mm éL 
RoBBSRY UNDBR Armi : A Siory of Life rmI 
Ad««ntiir« ia the Boih and in Um Gold* 
rMMtorAustmlia. 
Tub Minbr's Right. 
Tub Squattbr'i Drbam. 

Bf Aff9, CnUk, Amikêr V "/«*« MmUfiur, 

CêHiiimmM/* 
Olivb. I Tmb OoiLVIBt. 
Aoatma'b Husband. 
Thb Hbad or THB Family. 
Two Marriacbs. I Thb Laurbl ButM. 

MvMOTHBR AND I. 

Miss ToMftiY: A Mbdivbyal Romance 
KiMG Arthur : Not a Lotb Story. 

B/ F. MariûH Cruitf/êrd, 
Mk. Isaacs: A Talb or Moobrn India. 
Dk. Claudius : A Trub Story. 
A Roman Singbr. | Zoroastbr. 
A Talb or a Lonbly Parish. 

MARZIO'sCRUCiriX. I PAULPATOrP. 

With thb Immortals. 
GKBirBNSTBiN. | Sant* Ilario. 

By Sir H* S, Ctmnimgkmm, 
Tub Ccbrulbans: A Vacation Idyll 
Thb Hbriots. | Whbat and Tarbs. 

Bf Tkâmms Hardy» 

Thb Woodlandbrs. 
By Rrtt HarU, 

Ckrssy. 

Thb Hbritagb op Dbdlow Marsh, and 

•VTHBR TaLBS. • 

By Thmmm Htighêt» Sh p. ss. 
By Umryjmnuu 

A London Lipb. | TifBAtPBRNPArBBt,«iei 

Tub Tragic Musb. 
Bf Anmit Ktmry, 

CastlbDaly. I Janbt'sHom» 

A York and a LanCAstbr Rosk 

Oldbuby. 
Bf Ckarks Kingtkf, See pw 95. 
Bf />. ChrisHê Murmy, 

Aunt Racnbl. | Schwartb. 

Thb Wbakbr Vbssbl. 

John Valb's Guardian. 
By Mr*. OU^lumL 

Nbighbours on thb Grbbn. 

I A Bblbagubrbo Cmr. 



I Wbssbx Talbs. 



MACMILLAN'S THREE . AND • SIX. 
PENNY SERIES -CM/maM^ 

FAITHrUL AND UNrAITHrUU By M. \JUU 

Rbubbn Sachs. By Amy Lbvy. 

Miss Brbthbrton. By Mn. H. Ward. 

Louisiana, and That Lass o' LowRi^b. 

By Francbs Hodgson Burnbtt. 
. Thb Ring or Amasis. By Lord Lyttom. 
Maroonbo. By W. Clark Russbll.' 



Umif»rmwWiik€A 
Storm Warriors; or, LirBBOAT Wouc 

ON THB Goodwin Sands. By tbs Roy. 

John Gilmorb. 
Talbs or Old Japan. By A. B. MiTrouK 
A Ybar with THB Birds. By W. Wards 

FowLBR. IlhtstraiBd by Bryan Hook. 
Talbs or thb Birds. ^Umibrm. IU«b. 

tnued by Bryan Hook. 
Lbaybs or A LirB. By Montagu Wib>. 

liams, Q.C 
Trub Talks roR my Grandsons. By Sir 

Samubl W. Bakbr, F.R.S. 
Talbs or Old Traybl. By Hsimv 

KiNGSLBY. 

MACMILLAN'S TWO-SHILUNG NO» 
VELS. Globe Bm ) 



By CUriêitt M. Ymigt. Seê^si. 



By Mrt. Craik, Anther êf "Jtàm HmilM»t 
CeniUtHmnr 
Two Marriacbs. | Agatha's Husbanb. 
Thb Ogilyibs. 

By Mrt, Oli/Jkétmi, 
Thb Curatb in Chargb. 
ASoNorTMsSoiu | Young Musoravs. 
Hb that will not whbn Hb may. 
A Country Gbnti-rman. 
Hbstbr. I Sir Tom. 
Thb Sbcond Son. | Thb Wizard's Som» 

By tkt Author •f'^Hêttm, MP.** 
HOCAN, M.P. 

The Honourabls Miss Fbrrard. 
Flittbrs, Tattbrs, and thb Counsbllob» 

Wbeds, and othbr Skbtchbs. ~~ 

Christy Carbw. | Ibmav's Ckildrbm. 

By GtûTgt FUmmg^ 

A NiLB NOVBL. I 

Thb Hbad or Mbdusa. 
By Mrt. MmcfmtUL 

Patty. 
By A mmii JCtrnfy, 

Janbt's Homb. 1 

Cijcmbncy Kranklyn. 

A York and a Lancaster Ross. 
By Ur, M, H^rriM. 

MyFribndjim. I Chbo. 
By Htmy/mmet» 

Daisy Millbr: An Intbrmatiomal Bpi- 
sodb; Four Mbbtings. 

Roderick Hudson. 

Thb Madonna or thb Futubb, and othoi 
Talks. 

Washington Squars. 

Princbss Casamassima. 

By F^rmnett Hêdgtm Bmrmii, 
Louisiana, and That Lass 0^ LowRiÉ'a. 

Two Stories. 
Uaworth's. 



MiRAGB. 

I Vbstmha. 



Oldbost. 
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IfACMILLAN'S TWO-SHILUNG NO* 
V£LS-<Mi/f«»<^ 

Bf Hugh Cpimtay, 

A Family Affaik. | 
Bj^ D. Chrùtit Murrmy, 

AuntRachbl. 
Bj Htttm ymekt0m. 

Ramona : A S-romr. 



Lnniio OK DsADi 



A Sur IN THB Fbns. 

iIACMILLAN*S HALF^ROWN SERIES 
OF JUVENILE BOOKS. GIoIm 8vo, 
doth, extra. s«. 6d, each. 
OuK Year. By tlie Aathor of *Vobii 

Halifax, Gentleman.** 
LrrrLB Sunshinb's Holiday. By the 

Author of " John Halifiuc, Gentlenan.** 
Wmbn I was a Littlb Giru By the 

Aathor or** St. OUYe'a." 
NiNS Ybars Olo. By tha Author of 

'«When 1 WM a Uttk Girl,*' etc 
A Storbhoum op Storibs. Edited by 

Charlottb M. Yonob. a yoIs. 

AONBa H0PBT0UN*B SCHOOU AMD HOU* 

DAYS. By Mn. Ouphant. 
Thb Story or a Fbllow Soldibr. By 

Frances Awdry. (A Life of Bishop 

Patteson for the Yonng.) 
Ruth and Hbr Fribnds : A Storey for 

Girls. 
Thb Hbrobs op Asgard: Talbs from 

Scandinavian Mythology. By A and 

E.KBARY. 

Thb Runaway. By the Author of ** Mrs. 

Jemingham's Journal.** 
Wandbring WiLLiB. By the Author of 

'«Conrad the SquirreL" 
■ Pansib's Flour Bin. Illustrated by Adrian 

Stokbs. 
MiLLv AND Olly. By Mn. T. H. Ward. 

Illustrated by Mn. Alma Tadema. 
The Population or an Old Pear Tree; 

OR« Stories or Insect Life. From the 

French of E. Van Brutssel. Edited by 

Charlotte M. Yongb. Illustrated. 
Hannah Tarnb. By Mary E. Hullak. 
- Illustrated hf W. J. Hennessy. 
Bf Mpt, MOttwêHIL iUmttmiêd h f^Tmiêtr 
Cmme, Sa p. 37. 

1IACMILLAN*S READING ^OOKS. 
Adapted to the English and Scocdi Codas. 

Book I.* for Standard * l'. 
Book II. for Standard II. 
Book IILforStandaid III. 
Book IV.forStandaid IV. 
Book V.forStandaid V. 
Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.)Or.8YÔ, at. 

IfACMILLAN*S COPY-BOOKS. 
*!• Initiatory Exercises and Short Lettan» 
H. Words consisting of Short Letten. 
*!• Long Letters, with words oootaininc Leaf 

Letten. Figures. 
*4» Words containing Long Letters. 
4A. Pkacttsing and Rarismg Copybook for 

Nos. t to 4. 




MACMILLAN'S COPY.BOOKS-<m/i/. 
•5. Capitals, and Short Half-text Words be- 

S'nning with a Capital, 
•text Words beginning with at^pitaL 
Figures. 
*7. Small-band and Half-text, with Ci4>itaU 

and Figures. 
*8. Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 

and Figures. 
8a. Practising and Revidng Copybook for 

Nos. 5 to 8. 

V Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 

la Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 

*i I. Small-hand Double Head Lines. Figures. 

19. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, 

etc 
ISA. Practising and Revisbg Copybook for 
Nos. 8 to 13. 
The Copybooks may be had in two siaes : 
f i) Large Pgst 410, 4tL taiàx ; 
(s) Post oUoi^, 90, each. 
The numben marked * may also be had in 
Large Post4to, with Goodman's Patent 
Sliding Copies. 61/. each. 

MACMILLAN*S LATIN COURSE. PsrtL 
By A. M. Cook, M,A. and Edition, 
enlarged. Globe S^ro. 31. 6ti, 
Part II. By the same. Gl. 8vo. af. 6d, 

MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE. By A. M. Cook. M.A. Being 
an Abridgment of "Macmillan's Latin 
Coune, Part I." Globe 8vo. u.6d. 

MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER. A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms b 
Schools. ByH. J. Hardy. Gl.Sva 9s,6d, 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edit, 
by Rev. W. G. Ruthbrpord, LL.D. GL8vo. 

I. First Grbbk Grammar. By the Rev. 
W. G. Ruthbrpokd, M.A. Parti. Acci- 
dence, ex. ; Part II. Syntax, v,; or b 
I vol. ys» 6d. 

II. Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. 
By H. G. Undbrhill, M.A. ex. 

III. Second Greek Exercise Book. By 
Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A. ex. &/. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK READER. 
Stories and Legends. A First Greek Reader. 
With Notes, Vocabulaiy. and Exercises, by 
F. H. CoLSON, M.A. Globe 8va 3X. 
MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLAS* 
SICS. i8mo. It. 6^. each. 
This Serit* f*)l* into two eliu^.^es r— 

(l) Flril Reading _ Books for l}egini>«Tf, 
provided not only ^vith IntndMciifiHi And 
Atêitt, but with KtKtt&HlMnfx, and In somi 
cases with EKircim t^Lised upon the Text. 

(s) Stepping-Ktanen to ihc Atudy of par< 
ticUMr autlbar!!, intcmied for tnort àdvinced 
Students, -^ho art beginning to read fucà 
authors n^ Terence, Pbio, the Attk Thmm»» 
dsts. and the barder pam oi CtctTO^ Horsot* 
VirgU, and Thucydidcs. 

Thnit are provided with Introductions and 
Notes, but no VoaAuia$y, The Publishen 
have been led to provide the more strictly 
ElententaiT Books with Vocabularies bjr the 
representations < ' 



- ,. J of many teadiers, who hold 

that beginners do not understand the use of | 
a DictiMiary, and of others who, b the casa 
of iliiddle<lass schoob where the cost of 
books b a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of eoouo wy » 






UST OF PUBUCATIONS. 
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two pwto of cU Soriet. 
Imt. bwv togethor foUil 
\M of Elemcntanr and 



MAÇMILLAN*S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS t mirmituL 

It b hoped that th« t^^ 
ftttin| into one A&otb«rt 
all the requiraneott of Elementanr i 

The foOowinR Elemencary Books, witk 
imtfmlmti0ms, NoUs, mmd VtemimMu. and 
in MOM cases with Ejunùu, un «thar 
Mady or u preparatkm : 
Latin Accioencb and ExBuam As- 
■ANGKD roK Bbcinnbhs. Bt Wouam 
Wblcn, M. a., and C. G. Durrwu», M.A. 

^Ckhvlos.— PrombthbusVinctus. Edit. 
hf Rer. H. M. STBrasmioif, M.A. 

AmiiAN.— Sblbctions. Editml hy Jonm 
Bono, M.A., and A. S. Waltolb, lf.A. 

AuLus Gbllius, Stoiubs fkom. Bt Rev. 
G. H. NAL^lI.A. 

Cmar. — Thb Invasion or Bmtain. 
Being SelecUons from Books IV. and V. 
of the "De Bello Ganico." Adapted Ibr 
Begfnnen by W. Wblch, and CG. DuP" 

riBLO. 

» Thb Hblvbtian War. Selected from 
Book I. of "The Gallic War.** arrangMl 
for the use of Beeinners hy W. Wblch, 
M.A., and C. G. DurriBLD, M.A. 

— Thb Gai lic War. Scenes from Books V. 
and VI. Edited by a CoLBBCK, M.A. 

" Thb Gallic War. Book I. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

— Thb Gallic War. Books II. and III. 
Ed. by Rev. W. G. Rutherpord, LL.D. 

— Thb Galuc War. Book IV. EdUed 
by C. Brvans, M.A. 

— The Gallic War. Books V. and VL 
(separately^ By the same Editor. 

— Thb Gallic War. Book VII. Ed. by J. 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

Qcbro.~Db Sbnbctutb. Edited by E.S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 

— Db Amicitia. Ed. by E. S. Shuckburgh. 

— Stories op Roman History. Edited 
by Rev. G. E. Jeans and A. V. Jonbs. 

BuRiPiDBs.— Alcestis. By tho R«v, M. A. 
Bavpield, M.A. 

— HacuBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

— Medea. Edited by A. W. Verrall, 
Utt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bavpield, M.A. 

Eutropius. Adapted for the use of Begin* 
ners by W. WsLqi and C. G. Duppield. 

Homer.— luAD. Book I. Ed. by Rev. J. 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

— lUAD. Book XVIII. The Arms op 
Achilles. Edited by S. R. James, M.A. 

— Odvsset. Book I. Edited by Rev. I. 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpolb, MJL 

HoR^aL-ODM. Books I.--IV. EdUedby 
T. £. Page, M.A. i«.«^eadi. ^ 

LiVT. BookL £d.byH.M.STBPHBNtON. 



MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 

Lnrr.— The Siege op Syracuse. Boins 
part of the S4th and ssth Books of livy. 
Adapted for Beginners by G. Richards» 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

— Book XXI. With Notes adapted froos 
Mr. Capes' Edition for Jnmor StodentStbar 
Rev. WTW. Capes. M.A., and J. E» 
Melhuish, M.A. 

^ Book XXII. BythesameEditon. 

— Lbgends op Ancient Rome, prom Liyt. 
Adapted for Bennners. With Notes, hr 

HrWlLKINSON,1if.A. 

Locian, Extracts prom. Edited by I. 
Bono, M.A., and A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 

Nbpos.~Sblections Illustratiyb or 
Greek and Roman History. Editod 
by G. S. Farnell, B.A. 

Ovio.— Sbijbctions. Edited by B. 8L. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 

— Easy Selbctions prom Ovid in Elb- 
GiAC Verse. Arranged for the nso iT 
Beginners by H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

— Stories prom thb Metamorprosbi» 
Arranged for the use of Beginners by J» 
Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpolb, M.V 

pHiBDRUs.— Select Fablb«. Adapted far 
use of Bednnen by Rey. A. & Wau 
POLE, M.A. 

Thucydidbs.— The Risb op the Athbnia» 
Empire. Book I. Ch. 89—117 and laS— 
138. Edited by F. H. Colson, UJL 

ViRGii.— Georgics. Book I. Edited br 
T. E. Page, M.A. ^ 

— Georgics. Book IL Edited by Rev»" 
J. H. Skrine, M.A. 

— Anbid. Book I. Edited by Rev. A. &. 
Walpolb, M.A. 

— MftmoK Book IL Ed. by T. E. Paa 

— Mkkid. Book IIL Edited by T. S. 
. Pagb,M.A. ^ 

— /Eneid. Book IV. Edit, by Rev. H. M» 
Stbphbnson, M.A. 

— Anbid. Book V. 
Calvert, M.A. 

— Anbid. BookVL Ed.byT.B.PAfl& 

— Anbid. Book VII. Thb Wrath or 
TuRNUs. EditedbyA.CALVBRT, M.A. 

— Anbid. Book VIII. Edited by Rev.. 
A. Calvbrt, M.A. 

— /Eneid. Book IX. Edited by Rot!» 
H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

— .Anbid. BookX. Ed.byS.G.OwBN,MJL 

— Selections. Edited by E. S. Savac» 

BURGH, M.A. 

Xbnophon.— Anabasis: Selections. Edit» 
by W. Welch, M.A., and C a Dopw 
piBU», M.A. 

-^_ Anabasis. Book L, Chape. i.-'vilL 
EditedbyE.A.WBLLB,l£Ar^ ^^ 

A. a Walpolb, MJL 

A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 



Edited by Rev. A» 
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JfACMlLLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SlCS~<mtinmed, 

JCbnophon. -Anabasis, feook III. Edit, 
by Rev. G. H. NAL^ M.A. 

— Anabasis. Book IV. Edited by Rwp. 
E. D. Stonb, M.A. 

— Sblbctions prom Book IV. op "Tm 
Anabasis." Edit, by Rev. E. D. Stons. 

— Selsctions prom " The Cyropakdia." 
Edited by Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A. 

The following more sdvanced books have 
Jntr0d»Êèiicm, NûteSt but do Vccmbulanitl 
OcERO.— Select Letters. Edit, by Rev. 

G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
Sbrodotus. — Selections prom Bookb 

VII. AND VIII. The Expedition op 

Xerxes. Edited by A. H.. Cooke, M.A. 

Horace.— Selections prom the Satires 
AND Epistles. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. 
' Baker, M.A. 

— Select Epodes and Ars Pobtica. 
Edited by H. A. Dalton, M.A. 

TLATa— EUTHTPHRO AND MeNBXBNUS. 

Edited by C E. Graves, M.A. 
Tbrencb.—Scbnbs prom THE Andria. 

Edited by F. W. Cornish, M.A. 
The Greek Elegiac Poets, prom Cal- 

LiNuft to Callimachus. Selected aiid 

Edited by Rev. H. Kynaston. 
Tnucydides. Book IV., Chaps. L— bcL 

The Capture op Sphactsria. Edited 

b)' C. £. Graves, M.A. 

OHUr Vùlumit UfolUm, 

OiACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Fcp. 8vo. Being select portions of Gredc 
and Latin authors, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, for the use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools, or of Candidates for Public 
Examinations at the Universities and else- 
•whcre. 
.^«CHINES.— In Ctesiphonta. Edited bv 

Rev. T. GwATKiN, M.A., and E. S. 

Shuckburch, M.A. $«. 

.^ISscHYLus. — Persjb. Edited by A. O. 

pRiCKARD, M.A. With Map. sx. td, 
-^ The '* Seven Against Thebes." Edit 
bv A. W. Vbrrall, Litt.D., and M. A. 

Baypibld, M.A. s«. 6<f. 

JkMDociDES.— Db Mvstbriis. Edited by 
W. J. HiCKiB, M.A. 8f.6<f. 

Jkmc Orators, Sblbctions prom thb. 
Antiphoa, Andocides, Lvsias, Isocrates, 
aadLuBUS. Ed. by R. C Jebb, Iitt.D. y 

•CiESAR.— The Gallic War. Edited after 
Kraner by Rev. I. Bond, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. Waltolb, M. a. With Maps. ^. îd, 

^lATOLLUt.~SBLacT POBMS. Edited by F. 
P. Simpson, B. A. 3r.6</. [The Text of this 
Edition b cardiiliy adapted to School tue.] 

<iCB«a— ^Tm Catilinb Orations. Fro« 
the German of Karl Halm. Edited by 
A. S. Welkins, LatD. a«.&£ 

-^ Pro LsGB Maniua. EditMLaftarHahn, 
hyPN£A.S.WiuaiiB,LktJD. a«.tfdl 



MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES- 
ttntinuid, 

CiCBKO.— The Second Philippic Oratioi 
From the German of Karl Halm. Edited 
with Corrections and Additions, by PKI 
J. E. B. Mayor. 31. ttL 

— Pro Roscio AMERiNa Edited, aft< 
Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A. ax. hd* 

*- Pro p. Sestio. Edited by Rev. H. il 
Holden, M.A. jf. td, 

— Select Letters. Edited by Prof. R. V 
Tyrrell, M.A. 

Demosthenes.— De Corona. Edited by B 
Drake, M.A. Revised by E. S. Shuck 
BURGH, M.A. 3«. dti. 

— Advbrsus Lbptinem. Edited by R«« 
J. R. King, M.A. ax.6^ 

— The First Philippic Edited, after C 
Rehdants, by Rev. T. Gwatkin. sx. ikU 

. Euripides.— HippoLYTUs. Edited by Prof 
J. P. Mahappy and J. B. Bury. sx. 6dL 

» Medea. Edited by A. W. Vbrrall 
Utt.D. sx.6dL 

— • Iphigbnia in Tauris. Edited by E. B. 
England, M.A. 3X. 

— Ion. Ed. by M. a. Baypibld, M.A. sx.6<£ 
Herodotus. Book III. Edited by G. C 

Macaulay, M.A. ax. &£, 
» Book VL Edited by Prof. J. Strachan, 
M.A. 3x.&^ 

— Book VII. Edited by Mrs. Montagl 
Butler. 3X. M, 

H0MBR.-ILIAD. Books I. IX. XL XVL- 
XXIV. The Story op Achilles. Ed. bj 
J. H.PRATT,M.A.,andW.LBAP,LittD. if. 

» Odyssey. Book IX. Edited by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. ax. 6<f. 

— Odyssey. Books XXI.-XXIV. The 
Triumph op Odysseus. Edited by S. G. 
Hamilton, B.A. ax. &/. 

Horace.— The Odes. Edibsd by T. E. 
Page, M.A. h- (Books I. IL IIL and 
IV. separately, ax. each.) 

— The Satires. Edited by Prof. A. 
Palmer, M.A. 5X. 

— The Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edit, 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD. sx. 

Juvenal.— Thirteen Satires. Edited, for 
the use of Schools, bv E. G. Hardy, M.A. 
5x. [The Text of this Edition is carefully 
adapted to School use.] 

— Select Satires. Edited by Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. X.XL ai-âi/.; XII.-XVL ^.hd. 

Liyy. Books il and -IIL Edited by Rev. 
H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 3X. hd, 

— Books XXL and XXIL Edited by R«v. 
W. W. Capes, M.A. ^,f>d, 

— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Ed. by G. C 
Macaulay. With Maps. ax. &^ 

— The Last Two Kings op Macbdon. 
Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth De- 
cadesofLivy. Selected and Edit by F. H. 
Rawuns,M.A. With Maps. 8x.6i£ 

LocRBTfUS. Books I.— IIL Edited by 
J. U. Wauurton Lbb, M.A. y.M. 
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Ltmas.— Sblbct Obatiom. Ediud bf 

E. S. ShvckbomHp M.A. 5t. 
Martial.— Sblbct EncKAMS. Edited bf 

R«v. H. M. STBrHBNsoN, M.A. 51. 
Ovio.— Fasti. Editad lyy G. H. Hallam, 

M.A. With Mai». 3f,6d, 
^ Hbroidum ZnimjLM XIII. Editad bf 

E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. it. td. 
» Mktamorpmosu. Book«XlII.andXIV. 

Edited by C Simmons, M.A. jf ^ 
PLATa— Thb RsruBLic. Books L— V. 

EditMibrT. H.WAitUM,M.A. h- 

— Lacmsi. Editad by M. T. Tatham, 
M.A. u,6d. 

Plautus.— MiLss Glouosus. Edited by 
Prof. R. Y. Ttkrsll, M.A. ^td. 

— AMPHnnua Edited by A. Palmbi, 
M.A. 3«.&/. 

— Captivt. Ed. by a. Rhtb-Smitm, M.A. 
Punt.— LnTBM. Booksl. aodll. Edited 

by J. Cowan, M.A. 3». 
-Lbttbrs. Book hi. Edited by Prat 
J. E. a Mayor. With LUe of Pliny by 
G. H. Rbnoalu 3f. &/. 
Plutarch. — Lips op Thbmistoklss. 
Edited by Rer. H. A. HoLX»BN, M.A., 
LLD. jf.6</. 

— LivBS OP Galba and ÛTHa Edited by 
E. G. Hardy, M.A. 51. 

POLYBius.— The Hutory of tl>e Achaeen 
League as contained m the remains of 
Polyi»iiu. Edited by W.W.Capbs. v* 

Propbrtius.— Sblbct Pobms. Edited by 
Prof. J. P. POSTGATB, M.A. 5*. 

Sallust.— Catilinb and Jugurtha. Ed. 
by C Mbrivalb, D.D. y. &£— Or sepa- 
rately, 3«. each. 

— Bbllum Catulinab. Edited by A. M. 
Cook, M.A. ai. 6^ 

Tacitus.— Agricola and Gbrmania. Ed. 
^ A. J. Church, M.A.. and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. jf. 6^— Or separately, 
ar. each. 

— Thb Annals. Book VI. By the same 
Editors. a«. 

— Thb Histories. Books I. and II. 
Edited by A. D. Goolby, M.A. 31. 6^ 

^ Thb Histories. Books III.— V. By 

the same Editor, jf . 6tL 
Tbrbncb.— Hauton Timorumbnos. Edit. 

byE.S.SHUCKBURGH,M.A. a«.6^— With 

Translation, 3#. 6d, 

— Phormio. Ed. by Rev. J. Bond. M.A., 
and Rer. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. si. 6^ 

Thucydidbs. Book II. Edited by E. C 
Marchant, M.A. 

— Book IV. Ed. by C E. Gravbs. yt.6d, 

— Book V. By the same Editor. 

— Books VI. and VII. Thb Sicilian Ex- 
fbdition.. ^Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. With Map. 3*. &/: 

Viiusiu— iENBio. Books II. and III. Thb 
hSÎKÎ'm.a!'^"'^ Editad by E.W. 



MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES— 

tmiimmd, 

Xbnophon.— Hbllbnica. Books I. and il 
Edited by H. Hailstone, M.A. acM. 

— Cvropjbdia. Books VIL and VIIL Ed. 
by Prof. A. Goodwin, M.A. as. d^ 

— Memorabilia Socratii. Editad bv 
A. R. Clubr, B.A. 51. 

— Thb Anabasis. Books I.— IV. Editad 
by Professors W. W. Goodwin and J. W. 
Whitb. Adapted to Goodwin's Giwk 
Grammar. With a Map. ^.^d, 

— HiBRO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Houmt. 
M.A.,LLD. u.id 

— Obconomicus. By the same Editor. 
With Introdnctioo, Eipbuiatory Notas* 
Critical Appendix, and Lesioott. 5t. 

Tk»/ottêmlMg mrt in pn^mmHm : 



Dbmosthbnbs.— In Midiam. Edited bv 
" ■ ' " " " "X, andHn. 



Prof. A. S. WiLKiNt, UtLlX, 
man HiVGBR, Ph.O. 

EuRinoBs.— Bacchab. Edited by Ptat 

R. V. Tyrrbll, M.A. 
Hbroootus. Book V. Edited by Pk«C 

J. Strachan, M.A. 

ISAOS.— Thb Orations. Edited by Fret 
Wm. Ridgbway, M.A. 

Ovid.— Métamorphoses. Books I.— HI. 
Edited by C Simmons, M.A. 

Sallust.— Jugurtha. Edited by A. M. 
Cook, M.A. 

Tacitus.— The Annals. Books I. and II. 
Edited by J. S. Rbid, LittD. 

Oiktr V^imtmtê tM///#//«m 

MACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES. Edited by Archibald Gbikib, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Thb Teaching OP Geography. APraciicBl 
Handbook tor the Ota of Teacheis. Gtobo 
8vo. 9g. 

Geography op the British Isles. Ilw 

Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. iSmo. j*. 
The Elementary School Atlas. S4 Maps 

in Colours. By John Bartholomew. 

F.R.G.S. 4to> u, 
Kh Elementary Class-Book opGbnirai. 

Geography. By Hugh Robert Mii.»^ 

D.ScEdin. lUustrated. Cr. tvo. 3^6^. 
Maps and Map Drawimo. By W. A. 

Eldbrton. 1811M. M. 
Gbography op Europe. By Jambs 61 mb. 

M.A. With IllnstratMOs. GL 8«a ju. 
Elementary Geoorapmy op India, 

Burma. aWd Ceylon. By H. F. Bi.a». 

PORD,F.G.5. Globe Syo. a«.tfdl 
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BOOKS. Fcp.8vo. 
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Lbssons in Applied Mechanics. By J. H. 

CoTTERiLL and J. H. Sladb. sr. «/ 
Lbssons in Elementary Physics. By 

Prof. Balpour Stbwart, F.R.S. New 

Edition. 4S, &f. (Qoestkms on, s«.) 
Examples in Phtski. By IVot tX R. 

Jones, B.Sa 31. &C 
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JilACMILLAN'S SCIENCE CLASS- 
BOOKS- €0iUimmeti. 

• Elcmbntaiit Lbsson» in Hbat,' Light, 
AKD Sound. By Prof. D. E. Jonbs, 
B.Sc Globe 8vo. t.6d. 

Questions and Examplbs on Expbiii» 
KKNTAL Physics: Sonnd, Light, Heat, 
Electricitj, and Magnetism. ByB.LoBWY, 
r.R.A.S. M. 

A Graduatsd Cojksb op Natukal Sa* 

BMCB POR ElBMBNTART AND TbCHNICAI 

Schools and Collbcbs. Part L First 

Year's Course. Bythesame. GLavo. at. 
Ei.BMBNTART Lbssons ON SouNO. By Dr. 

W. H. Stonb. 3». 6d. 
Klbctric Light Arithmbtic. By R. E. 

Dat,M.A. a*. 

A COLLBCTION OP EXAMPLBS ON HbAT AND 
F.LBCTRICITT. By H. H. TURNBR. 9S. &/. 

Am Elbmbntart Trbatisb on Stbasi. By 

PmC ). Pbrry, ce. as. 6d, 
Buktricitt and Magnbtism. By Prof. 

SiLVANUs p. Thompson. 4s, 6d. 
FofOLAR Astronomy. By Sir G. B. Aibt, 

K.CB., late Astronooier^RoyaL 4** 6<f. 

Elbmbntart Lbssons on Astronomy. By 
J. N. Lockybr, F.R.S. New Edition. 
St» éd. (Questions on i#.6ii£) 

Lbssons in Elbmbntary Chbmktrt. By 
Sir H. RoscoB, F.R.S. 4*- &/.— Problems 
adapted to the same, 1^ Ph>f. Tmorpb 
andW. Tatb. With Key. u. 

OWBMS COLLBCB JUNIOR COURSB OP PrAC« 

tical Chbmistry. By F. Jonbs. With 

Preface by Sir H. Roscob, F.R.S. ms. 6d. 
QuBSTiONS ON Chbmistry. A Series of 

Problems and Exerdses in Inorganic and 

Organic Chemistry. By F. Jonbs. 3f. 
OwBNS X^llbgb Coursb op Practical 

Organic Chbmistry. By Juuus B. 

CoHBN, Ph.D. With Preface by Sir H. 

Roscob and Prof. Schoblbmmbr. a*, éd. 
Blbcbmts or Chbmistbt. By ProC Ira 

Rbmsbn. at. éd. 
Expbrimbntal Proops op Chbmical 

Tmbory por Bbginnbrs. By Wiluam 

Ramsay, Ph.D. at.éd. 
Mumsbical Tablbs and Constants m 
— Elbmbntary Scibncb. By Stdmbt 

LuPTON, M.A. sj; éd. 
Elbmbntart Lbssons in Physical Gbo- 

niKAPHT. By Archibald Gbikib, F.R.S. 

4$»éd. (Questions on, la. 6^.) 

Elbmbntabt Lbssons m Physiology. By 

T. H. HuxLBV, F.R.S. 4t. éd. (Qms- 

lioas 00, tt. éd.) 
LBtOHt iM Elbmbntart Anatomy. By 

9r. a MtYABT, F.R.S. ét.éd. 
toMBt IN Elbmbntabt Botany. By 

FtaC IX OuYBB, F.R.S. 4*. éd» 
OnsASBs or Fibld and Garden Cboh. 

By W. G. Smitm. 41: éd, 

I IN Logic, Inductiyb and I>BDiyo> 
By W. S. Jbyomi, LUDl .v*^ 
TtaEcoMOHics OP Industry. By PkoC A. 

MâltHâU «Md M. P. iJABlMâU, Èt*éd, 
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Political Economy por Bbginnbrs. By 
Mrs.FAWCBTT. With Questions. %t.éa. 

Elbmbntary Lbssons in thb Scibncb or 
Agricultural Practicb. By ProC H» 
Tannbr. it. éd. 

Class-Book op Gbography. By C B. 
Clarkb, F.R.S. 3«.; sewed, %t,éd. 

Short Gbography op thb British Is- 
lands. By J. R. Grbbn and Alicb S. 
Grbbn. with Maps. 31. éd. 

MACMILLAN*S PROGRESSIVA 
FRENCH COURSE. By G. EuciNB 
Fasnacht. Extra fop. 8vo. 
L First Ybar, containing Easy Lbsson» 

INTHBRsGUIJiRAcaDBNCB. Thofoughlj 
revised Edition, xt. 

It. Second Ybar, containing An Elb- 
mbntary Grammar. With copious Exer- 
ciseS| Notes, and Vocabubmes. New 
Edition, enlarged, sx. 

III. Third Year, containing a System- 
atic Syntax and Lbssons in Compo- 
sition, ax. éd. 

Thb Tbachbr*s Companion to thb samb. 
With copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Sjrnonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc xst Year, 4/. éd. and Year^ 
4t.éd. 3rd Year, 4t. éd. 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH READERS. By G. EuGkNS 
Fasnacht. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

I. First Ybar, containing Talbs, His- 
torical Extracts, Lbttbrs, Dia- 
logues, Fables, Bali^ds. Nursbby 
Songs, etc With Two Vocabubmes : (i> 
In the Order of SubjecU ; (a) In Alphiif 
betical Order, sx. éd. 

II. Second Year, containing Fiction in 
Prosb and Verse, Historical and 
Descriptive Extbacts, Essays, Let- 
ters, etc ax. éd. 

MACMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION. By G. EuGkNE Fasnacht. Extim 
fcp. Bvo.— Pkrt I. Elbmbntary. ax. &&— 
Psrt U. Advanced. 

The Teacher's Companion to thb Samb, 
PBrtL 4*'éd. 

MACMILLAN'S FRENCH READINGS 
FOR CHILDREN. By & E. Fasnaoct. 
Ittnstrated. Globe Svow 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE. By G. EucàMB 
Fasnacht. Extim fcp. Bvow 
L First Ybab, containing Easy Lesson» 

ON THE RbGULAB ACCIDBNCB. IX. éd. 

II. Sbcond Ybab, containing Conybbsa- 
TioNAL Lessons on Systematic Acci* 
dbncb and elbmbntary syntax, witm 
Philological Illustrations and Ety- 
mological Vocabulary. New Editioa» 
talaffed. ^.éd, 

Tm Tbachbr^ CoMPAMioir to thb samb» 
ist Year, 4«. &£; SDd Year, 4#. 6d: 
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MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE 
CERMAN READERS. By G. Eooftin 
Fasnacnt. Exum fcap. Svo. 
I. PmsT Year, containing an Introduc* 

TION TO TNB GaRMAN OROBR OW WoROt, 
WITH COPIOVS EXAMMJU, EXTRACT! 

FROM German Authors in Prosb and 

POBTRT, NOTSS, VoCABUtJiRUS. 9». éd. 

MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSI- 
TION. By G. E. Fasnacnt. Extra fcp. 
8vo.~Part I. First Coursb: Parallbl 
Gbrman-Encush Extracts, Paraluo. 

- Englisn-Gbrman Syntax. 9s.6d. 
Thb Tbacmbr*8 Companion to thb samb. 
Parti. 4*6^. 

MACMILLAN'S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edit«d lyy G. E. 
Fasnacht. iSom. 

Select works of the best fbreign Authors, 
with suitable Notes and Introdnctions 
baaed on the latest researches of French 
and German Scholars by practical saasters 



FRENCH. 
CoRNBiixB.— Lb Cio. Edited by G. B. 

Fasnacht. u. 
Dumas.--Lbs Dbmoisbllbs db St. Cvr. 

Edited by Victor Ogbr. u. UL 
Frbnch Readings prom Roman Histort. 

Selected from various Authors. Edited hf 

C COLBECK, M.A. 4«. éd. 
La Fontaine's Fablbs. Books I.— VI. 

Ed. by L. M. MoRiARTT. [/n/nsitam/MM. 
MoLikRB.— Lbs Fbmmbs Savantes. By 

G. E. Fasnacht. i#. 

— Lb Misanthrope. By the same. s«. 
» Li MioBCiN Malgré Lui. By the 

[tmthtPrgês. 

— L'Avare. Edited by L. M. Mori- 

ARTT. U. 

— Lb Bourgeois Gbntilhommb. By the 
xt,éd. 



Racine.— Britannicus. Edited by EucàNB 

Pellissibr. u. 
Sand (GeorseX— La Mare au Diablb. 

Edited by W. F^ Russell', M.A. i#. 
Sandeau (Jvles).— Madbmoisbllb db la 

SBiGukRE. Edit by H. C Stbel. xi,éd, 
Thibrs's History op the. Egyptian 

Expedition. Edited by Rev. H. A. 

Bull, M.A. iln^/amHoM» 

VoLTAiRB.-CkARLBsXIL Edited by G.E. 
- Fasnacht. 3t. 6d. 

GERMAN. 
Fxbytag.— DoKTOR LuTHXR. Edited by 

Feancis Store, M.A. [In /rwfmmHûih 
GoBTffB.~GOTX VON Bbrlkhingbic Edit. 

by H. A. Bull, M.A. sf. 
— Faust. Parti. Ed.byMissJ.LBB.4t.6A 
Heinb.— Selbctions prom thb Reisb- 

bilder AND other Prosb Works. Edit. 

by C CoLBBCic, M.A. as,6d. 

Lbssing.— Minna von Babnrblm. Edited 
by J. SiMB, M.A. Un^r^mtmii»i$. 



MACMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOI« 
CLASSICS -Germ AN— rM/iMMMf. 
Schiller.— Die Jungprau Von Orlbami^ 

Edited by Joseph Gostwick. 8«. éd, 
Schiller.- Wallenstbin. Part I. Das 

LAgbr. Edited by H. B. CoTrmBiLL. 

M.A. s». 
«- Maria Stuart. Edited by C Sheldon» 

M.A.,D.Ut. a«.&/. 

— WiLHBLM Tell. Edited by G. E. Fab- 
NACHT. %t, éd, 

— Selections prom Schiujir's Ltkicai. 
Poems. Edited by E. J. Turner, M.A.» 
and E. D. A. Mor^hbao, M.A. ax. éd, 

Umland.— Select Ballads. Adi^ited a» 

i First Easy Reading Book for Beginaan. 

Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. is. 
MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS. Edited by G. EugKne Fab- 
nacht. With Illustrations. Globe Svow 
CoRNAz.— Nos Enpantr et Leurs Amis. 

Edited by Edith Harvey. i#. éd, 
Db Maistrb.— La Jeune Sibéribnnb et 

lb Lépreux de la Cité d'Aostb. Edit. 

by S. Barlbt, B.Sc i#. éd. 
Florian.— Sblbct Fables. Edited \^ 

Charles Yeld, M.A. m. éd. 
Grimm.— Kindbr* und HausmArcmbn. 

Selected and Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

Illustrated, sr. éd, 
Haupp.— Die Karavane. Edited by Hbr- 

MAN Hager, Ph.D. With Exercises \if 

G. E. Fasnacht. 3*. 
La Fontaine.— Fables. A Selectkm, br 

L. M. MoRiARTY, M.A. With IlhistiB- 

tions by Randolph Caldbcott. at. éd, 
Lamartine.— Jeanne d'Arc Edited b^ 

M. DE G. Verrall. Un tkt Pmu 

Molbsworth.— French Lipe in Lbttbbs. 

By Mrk Molbswobth. ir. éd* 
Perrault.— Contes de Fébs. Edited by 

G. E. Fasnacht. m. éd, 
ScHMiD.— Hbinrich ^qh Eichbnpbls. Ed. 

by G. E. Fasnacht. st. éd. 

MACNAMARA(CX—AHistoryop Asiatic 
Cholera. Crown 8va xot.éd. . 

MADAGASCAR : An Historical and Db> 

scRiPTivB Account op the Island and m 

PORMER DEPENDENaBS. By Csptatn S. 

Oliver, F.S.A. s vols. Med.8va ^l.w.éd, 
MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

By Karl Illus.byL.WAiN. Cr. 8va 4t.&rf: 
MADOC (FayrX— The Story op Mbucbmt. 

Crown 8va 4t. éd. 
MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.X-SooAL Lm 

in Grbecb, prom Hombb to Mbnamobb. 

6th Edition. Ciown Svo. 9t. 
— Grbbic Lipe and Thought prom ma 

Age op Albxandbb to thb Romam Co«- 

QUBST. CrowB Svo. ist. éd. 
*— Rambles and Studibs in Grbkb. Il* 

Instrated. ardEditk». Cm. Svo. tOÊ,éd, 
«— A History op Classical Grbbx Litb» 

RATURE. Crown 8vo. VoL L The Poats. 

With an Appendix on Homer by PPoC Sa' 

Ib s Psrts.— VoL IL Tha fnm Wi 

lBaPBrts,4«. 6^ sach* 
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If AHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.)l -Thb Grbbk 
World unosr Roman Sway, prom Poly- 
BIU8 TO Plutarch. Or. Bvo. lof. 6d, 

—• Greek Antiquitibs. IUusc. iSnia i«. 

— — Euripides. iSmo. u, 6d, 

— The Decay op Modern Prsacmino: 
An Essay. Citnni 8va jf. 6d. 

— The Principles op the Art op Con- 
versation, and Ed. Crown 8va 4s, 6d. 

MAHAFFY(ReT. Prof. J. P.)Rnd ROGERS 
(J, E.X— Sketches prom a Tour through 
Holland and Germany. Illustrated hy 
J. E. Rogers. Extra crown 8vo. lor. 6J. 

AIAHAFFY (ProC J. P.) and BERNARD 
(J. HJy^^^tt p. 34 mmder Kant. 

MAITLAND(F. W.X— Pleas op the Crown 
POR THE County op Gix>ucester, a.d. laat. 
Edited by F. W. Maitland. 8va jt. 6d. 

— — Justice and Police. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6d, 

MALET(Liicas).— Mrs. Lorimbr: A Sketch 
IN Black and White. Cr. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Eighth Series, 
1876—77. With Ilinstrations. Cr. 8vo. as, 

MANSFIELD (C R.X— Aerial Nayiga- 
tion. Cr. 8va lot. éd. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. np the Meditations. The 
Greek Text Reviwd. With Translation and 
Commentary, bj Hastings Crossley, M.A. 
8vo. 6s. 

MARRIOTT (J- A. R.)l— The Makers op 
Modern Italy : Mazzini, Cayour, Gari- 
BALDL Three Oxford Lîectnres. Crown 
Byo. is, 6d. 

MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).— Principles op 
Economics, s yfth, 8va VoL i. isx.61/. net, 

MARSHALL (Prof. A. and Mary P.)l— The 
Economics OP Industry. Ex.fcp.8Y0w a«;6dL 

MARSHALL n. M.)l— A Table op Irregu- 
lar Greek Verbs. 8va IS. 

MARTEL (Chas.)L— Military Italy. With 
Map. 8 va las. 6d. 

MARTIAL.— Select Epigrams por Eng- 
lish Readers. Translated by W. T. Webb, 
M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d.-^*« mlsê p. 33 

MARTIN (Frances^— The Poet's Hour. 
_ Poetry Selected and Amnged for Children. 

isma as. M. 
— Spring«Timb with the Poets. - Fcp. 

8va ys. 6d. 
——Angélique Arnauld, Abbess of PteC 

RoyaL Crown 8va 41. 6d. 
MARTIN (Frederickli— The Histort op 

Lloyds, AND or Marine Insuramcb im 

Greav Britain. 8va 141. 
MARTINEAU (Miss C A.)l— Easy LanoHt 

ON Heat. (^lobeSvow as.6d. 
MARTINEAU (HanietX — Biographical 

SKBTCHEi, 185s— 73. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MARTINEAU (Dr. JanMsX-SpiiioiA. sod 
Crown vwo. w* 



MASSON (ProC DavidX— Rkbmt BRimH 

Phuxmoprt. jrdEdidoB. Or. Sva 6c 
— DEOMMONDOpHAimiounMni; Gmwb 

9V0W MMaOA 



MASSON (Prof. D.)l— Wordsworth, Shel» 
LEV, Keats, and other Essays. Crown 
8va is, 

— Chatterton : A Story op the Vbas 
177a Crown 8vo. ss. 

— Lips op Milton. See " Milton." 

Milton's Poems. See " Milton.** 

MASSON (GusuveX— A Compendious Dic- 
tionary OP THE French Languagh 
(French-English and English-FrenchX 
Crown 8va 6s, 

MASSON (hIrs.X— Three Centuries op 
English Foetry. Being Selections from 
(Hiauccr to Herrick. Globe 8va jf. 6d. 

MATTHEWS (G. F-X— Manual op Loga- 
rithms. 8vo. ss. net. 

MATURIN (Rev. W.X— The Blessedness 
OP the Dead in Christ. Cr. 8vo. js, 6d, 

MAUDSLEYiTDr. HenryX— The Physiology 

OP Mind. Crown 8vo. lor. &/. 
-^ The Pathology op Mind. 8vo. xis. 

— Body and Mind. Crown 8va 6s. 6d. 
MAURICE.— LiPE OP Frederick Denisoh 

Maurice. By his Son, Frederick Maurice» 
Two Portraits. 3rd Ed. 9 vols. I>emy8vo. 361. 
Cksa/ EdittuH (4th Tbousan<0 s vols. 
Crown 8va i6r. 
MAURICE (Frederick DenisonX-TnE King- 
dom op Christ. 3rd Edition, a vols. Cm. 
8va isj^. 

— Lectures on the Apocalypse, snd 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

— — Social Morality. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8va 6s, 

— The Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8va 4s, 6d. 

—— Dialogues on Family Worship. Crown 
8va 4r.6^ 

— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers op thb 
Old Testament. 7th Ed. Cr. 8va 4/. 6tL 

— The Prophets and Kings op the Old 
Testament. 5th Edition. Cm. 8va 6s, 

•——The Gospel op the Kingdom or 
Heaven. 3rd Edition. Crown 8va 6s. 

- — The Gospel op St. John. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

— The Epistles op St. John. 4th Edit. 
Crown 8va 6s. 

— - Expository Sermons on the Praver- 
BooK ; AND ON THE Lord's Prayer. New 
Editkm. Oown 8vo. 6s, 

Theological Essays. 4th Edition. Cm. 

8va 6r. 

— The Doctrine op Sacripics deduced 
PROM the Scriptures, snd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

— Moral and Metaphysical Philobophy. 
4th Edition, a v<^ 8va i6f. 

—•The Reunions op the World. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d, 

— On the Sabbath Day ; the Charactbb 
OP the Warrior ; and on the Intbrprs* 

' tation op History. Fcp. 8va as. 6d, 
•>— Lbarnino and Working. Crown 8va 
4*. 6^ 

— Thb Lord's Praybr, thb Crbbo^ and 
thbCommamdmbnts. c8nm. is. . 
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MAURICE (P. D.).-SBitMONS Prbachsd 
IN CouMTRT Cnurchu. mhI EdUioiu Cr. 

— -- Thb Pribnuhip or Books, and othbii 
Lkturbs. jrdEditioii. Cr.Bro. ^,U. 

"^ J2Î. V"»'^ ^' ™« Nbw Tbitambnt. 
mdEdiiioii. avolt. Crown Svo. tsf. 

^^ ^^'^iï* *>" WofB. Rndings iron tbe 
WoriuofP. ILMauricb. Selected by R«t. 
J. Ll. Davirs, M.A. Cn«wB 8vo. 51. 

— -Tmb Communion Sbrvicb prom tmb 
BOOK or Common Pravbr, with Sblbct 
Rbadincs from thb Writincs or thb 
Rev. P. D. Mapricb. Edited by Buhop 
CoLBNto. i6mo. *i.^ 

MAURICE (CoLP.X-War. 8«o. 5*. net. 

MAXWELU PROriCMM)RClJKRKMAXWBLL, 

^ i*";?.**'- ^y ^^' L. Campbell, M.A., 
•nd W. Garnbtt, M.A. end Edition. 
Crown 8va js.M, 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.X~Soond. A Series of 
Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
penmenrs in the Phenomena of Sound. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3*. M. 

MAYER(Ppof. A. M.)and nARNARD<C.>- 
^'5",T- A §*"** ^ Simple, Entertaining, 
■?^ Useful Experiments in tbe Phenomena 
of Light. Illustrated. Crown 8va ac6dl 

MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.X-A Pirst Grbbk 
Rbadrr. New Edition. Pep. 8va 41. 6d, 

- — Autobiography or Matthbw Romm- 
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PENNELL 0<MephX~PBN Drawing and 
Pbn Draughtsmbn. With 158 Illustrations. 
4ta 3/. 13*. ad. net. 

PENNINGTON (RookeX -Notes on thb 
Barrows and Bonb Cavbs op Dbrbvbhirb. 
8vo. 6r. 

PENROSE (FrancIsX^ON A Mbthod op 
prboicting, by graphical construction, 
Occultations op Stars bt thb Moon and 
Solar Eclipses por ant given placb. 
4to. isr. 

^—- An Investigation op thb Principlbs 
OP Athenian Architecture. lUustntod. 
Folia ji. js. net 

PERRY (Prof. John).— An Elbmbntart 
Treatise on Steam. i8mo. 41. 6d. 

PERSIA, EASTERN. An Account op thb 
Journeys op the Persian Boundary 
Commission, 1870— 71— 7a. a vols. 8vo. 48*. 

PETTIGREW (J. BellX-THB Physiology 
OP the Circulation. 8vo. lar. 

PHAEDRUS-^Tm p. 31. 

PHILLIMORE Qohn G.).— Private Law 
among the Romans. 8vo. i6r. 

PHILLIPS (J- A.).-A Treatise on Orb 
Deposits'. Illustrated. Medium 8vd. asr. 

PHILOCHRISTUS.-MEM01RS OP A Dis- 
ciple op the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. lar. 

PHILOLOGY. The Journal op Sacrbd 
AND CiJissiCAL Philology. 4 vols. 8va 
lar. 6d. each net. 

— The Journal op Philology. New 
Series. Edited by W. A. Wright, M.A., 
I. Bywater, M.A., and H. Jackson, M.A. 
41. 6d, each number (half-yearly) net 

«— Thb Ambrican Journal op Philology. 
Edited by Prof. Basil L. Gildbrslebyb. 
4». 6d. each (quarterly) net. 

— — Transactions op the American Phi- 
lological Association. Vols. I.— XX. 
%*. 6d. per vol. net, eiccept Vols. XV. and 
XX., which are lor. 6d. net. 

PHRYNICHUS. The New Phrynichus. 
A revised text of "The Ecloga** of the 
Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduc- 
tion» and Commentary. By W. Gunion 
Ruthbrporo, LL.D. tro. i8r. 



PICKERING(Prof. Edward CX-Elbmb 
OP Physical Manipulation. Medium Iv^ 
Part I., IS*. &£ ; Put IL, i4«. 

PICTONCJ. AA— ThbMystbryop Mattbb,. 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. Oown 8v^ 6t. 



PINDAR'S EXTANT ODES. 

by Ernest Myers. Crown 8vo. s** 
^— Thb Olympian and Pythian Odbs» 

Edited, with Notes, by Pral. Basil Gilobb* 

sleeve. Crown 8va fs. td. 
The Nemban Oobs. Edited by J. B.. 

Bury, M.A. Svob isi. 

PIRIE (Piof. G.X-Lbssons ON Rnîid Dm a» 
Mics. Crown SfOi 6«. 

PLATO.— Phjbdo. Edited by R. D. Amcmbb» 

Hihd,M.A. 8va U.éd. 
TIM4CUS. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Tmnalation, by the same Editor. 8voi. i6i» 

PHiEDO. Ed. by Principal W.D.GBDDW,. 

LL.D. end Edition. 8vow U.U, 
Sê€ mite pp. 17. 3»t 3> 

PLAUTUS.— The Mostsllaria. Witb 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By ih» 
late Prof. Ramsay. Ed. by G. G. Ramsay» 
M.A. Svo. 141. Sit mif p. 33. 

PLINY.— Correspondence with Trajan. 

Edit, by E. G. Hardy, M.A. Svo. ioff.6iC 

Ste mh0 p. 3> 
PLUMPTRE (Very Rev. E. H.X-Moy». 

ments in Religious Thought. Fcp. tvo. 

PLUTARCH. Being a Selection from ih» 
Lives in North's Plutarch which illustrato 
Shakespeare's Plays. Edited by Rev. W. W» 
Skeat, M.A. Cm. 8va U. Set p. 33» 

POLLOCK (Prof. Sir F., Bart.X— Essaye iip 
Jurisprudence AND Ethics. 8vo. iot.6A. 

-«- The Land Laws, snd Edition. Craw» 
8vo. 3f . 6d, 

-^- Introduction to the History op thb 
Science op Poutics. Crown 8va sf. 6d, 

— — OxpoRD Lectures and other Dis- 
courses. 8vo. 9f. 

POLLOCK (Sir Frederick).— Personal R»> 
membrances. s vols. Crown 8vo. t€t. 

POLYBIUS.— Thb Histories op Polybius. 
Translated by E. S. Shuckburgh. s vols» * 
Crown 8vo. 841. Set mit0 p. 33. 

POOLE (M. E.>— Picturbb op Cottac» 
LiPB IN the West op England, tod Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 3'* ^ 

POOLE (Reginald LaneX^A History op 
THE Huguenots op the Dispersion ay* 
THE Recall op thb Edict op Nantbs. 
Crown 8va 6t. 

POOLE, THOMAS, AND HIS FRIENDS» 
By Mrs. Sandpord. e vols. Cm. Sva tsfc- 

POSTGATE (Prof. J. P.).-Sbrmo Latinos. 
A Short Guide to Latin Prose Compoutioo. 
Part L Introductkm. Part IL Sele ct n J 
Passages for Translation. GL 8vo. v. UL^ 
Key to "Selected Passages.** Crowa tvA. 
yi.6d. 
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POTTER (LoitisaX—LANCASHiKS Mbmoriss. 
Crown Svo. 6r. 

POTTER (R.)l— Thb Relation or Ethics 
TO Religion. Crown Zro, u. 6d. 

POTTS (A. W.).— Hints towards Latin 
Prosb Composition. Globe 8vo y. 

'— Passages for Translation into Latin 
Prosb. 4tb Ed. Ext» fcp. 8va as, 6d, 

— — Latin Versions or Passages roR 

' Translation into Latin Prose. Extra 
fcp. 8va a*. 6d, {Fût Teachers cmfy,) 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. Published under 
the auspices of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. Svo. 6s, 

PRACTITIONER (THE): A Monthly 

{OURNAL or ThEIIAPKUTICT ANtl PUHT.IC 
Ibalth. Edited bvT, Lauded Brunton, 
M.D., F.ÏUCF., F.K.S., Awi slant Pbysi- 
Ctan to St. bjjthobmew'ï HD!i;|titaT, etc, 
etc; I>n!i£ALt> KTAcALr^TER. ^f^A., M^D.. 
aSc. F.K.CP., Fdto* aiid MHical Lec- 
turer, Su John's ColkEre, Cambridce, Phy- 
sidaa to AddenUnwke'a Hi><^FiJUl and Utu* 
irersity Ltctureir in. Medicinp ; and J, MiT- 
CHBLLBm;cK, MhA.,M,D., FR^CP., Phy- 
sician emd Lecturer on Therapeufici at 
Charing Cros» Ho^piul. is.6d. monthly. 
Volt. l.-X LI Ï L Hilf^/tM ly vok iw. 6d, 
(Cloth CGveri for bind in jCr "• UcL] 
PRESTON (Rev. G.).— Exbrcisbs in Latin 
Vbrsb op Various Kinds. Globe Ivo. 
9», &/.— Key. Globe Svo. st, 

PRESTON (T.X—Thb Theory op Light. 
Illustrated. Svo. tu. M, 

PRICE (L. L. F. R.).— Industrial Pbacb : 

iTS Advantages, Methods and Dim- 

CULTiES. Medium 8va 6s, 
PRICKARD (A. O.).— Aristotle and thb 

Art or Poetry. Globe 8va 
PRIM£RS.~UisTORY. Edited by John R. 

Green, Author of '* A Short History of the 

English People," etc i8mo. u. eaîch : 

EuROPB. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 

Grbbcb. By C a. Fvrrs, M.A. 

RoMB. By Bishop Crbighton. 

Greek Antiquitibs. By ProC MAHArrr. 
Roman Antiquities. By Prof. Wilkins. 

Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozbb. 

Francs. By Charlotte M. Yoncb.^ 

Gbography. By Sir Gsa Grovb, D.CL. 

Indian History, Asiatic and Europban. 
By J. Talbovs Whbblbr. 

Analysis op Engush History. By T. F. 
Tout, M.A. 
PRIMERS.— Litbraturb. Edited by John 

.R. Grbbn, M.A., LL.D. i8mo. w. each : 

English Grammar. By Rev. R. Morris. 

Engush Grammar Exercises. By Rev. R. 
Morris and H. C Bowen. 

ExBRasBs ON Morris's Primer op Eng- 
lish Grammar. By J. Wbthbrbll, M.A. 

English Commsition. By Prof. Nichol. 

Questions and Exercises in English 
Composition. By Prof. Nichol and 

W. & M'CORMICK. 



PRIMERS (Literature)— <M/Ai«w/. 
Philology. By J. Peilb, M.A. 
English Literature. By Rev. Stopporo 

Brooke, M.A. 
Children's Treasury op Lyrical Poetry. 

Selected by Prof. F. T. Palgravb. In • 

parts. II. each. 
Shakspbre. By Prof. Dowden. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jebb. 
Homer. By Right Hon. W. E. Gladstonb. 
Roman Litbraturb. By A. S. Wilkins. 

PRIMERS.— Science. Under the joint Edi- 
torship of Prof. HuxLBY, Sir H. Ë. RoscoB, 
and Prof. Balpour Stewart. iSmOb u, 
each: 

Introductory. By Prof. Huxley. 
Chemistry. By Sir Henry Roscob, F.R.S. 

With Illustrations, and Questions. 
Physics. By BALrouR Stewart, F.R.S. 

With Illustrations, and Questions. 
Physical Geography. By A. Gbikib, 

F.R.S. With Illustrations, and Questions. 
Geology. By Archibald Geikib, F.R.S* 
Physiology. By Michael Foster, F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockybr, F.R.S. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, CB. 
Logic By W. Stanley Jbvons, F.R.S. 
PouTicAL Economy. By W. Stanley 

Jbvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 

^iso Uni/orm with the ahcve, i8mo. \s, each. 

Arnold (M.). — A Bible-Reading por 
Schools : The Great Prophecy of Israel's 
Restoration {\%aL xl.-lxvi). Arranged and 
Edited for Young Beginners. 4th Edition. 

Barker (LadyX— First Lessons in ti» 
Principles op Cooking. 3rd Edition. 

Berners(J.).— First Lbssonson Health. 

Bettany (G. T.X — First Lessons im 

Practical Botany* 
BucKLAND (Anna).— Our National In« 

STITUTIONS. 

Collier (Hon. John).— A Primer op Art. 
Elderton (W. A.X —Maps and Map 

Drawing. 
First Lessons in Businb.ss Matters. By 

A Banker's Daughter, end Edition. 

Gaskoin (Mrs. HemmnX — CniLDRBN't 
Treasury op Bible Stories.— Part L 
Old Testament; IL New Testament; 
III. lliree Apostles. \s, each. 

Gbikib (A.).— Geography op thb Britism 



Grand'hommb.— CuttingOut AND Dress- 
making. From the French of Mdllt. 
Grand'hommb. 

Jbx- Blake (Dr. SophiaX— The Care op 
Inpants: a Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses. 

MALLEAR (Rev. Canon).— A Shilling Book 
OP Old Testament History. 

— A Shilling Book op New Tbstambnt 
History. 
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WtlMERS tmHnmtd. 

Tannbii (ProT. HtmyX— Fimt PxiNCtfUi 

or AcmcuLTURB. 
Taylor (Fimnklin).— Primsk op Piano- 

roRTB Playimo. 

TaCBTMBIlR (W. aX—HOUSBHOLD If AM^ 
ACBMBNT AND COOKBRV. 

Thornton (J.)* — Pmmb* or Book- 
Kbbpino. 

Wright (Mim Gvlhrk). — Thb School 
CooKBRv Book. 

PROCTER (Rer. PA— A Hwtort or thb 
Book or Common Pravbr. i8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. tOÊ,6d, 

PROCTER (Rev. P.) «ui MACLEAR (Rcy. 
Canon)L~AN Elbmbntary Introduction 
TO thb Book or Common Pratbr. iSom. 

PROPERT 0* Lomsdenl-A History or 
MiniaturbArt. With Ilhiacntiona. Super 
royal 4to. ail 13». 6**, 
Also bonnd in vellum. 4A 141; &£ 

PSALMS (THE). With lotroductlons and 
Critical Notes. By A. C Jbnnings, M.A., 
and W. H. LowB, M.A. In a vols, and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. lot. id, each. 

PUCKLE(G. H.)i-An Elbmbntary Trba- 
tisb, on Conic Sbctions and Alcerraic 
Gbombtry. 6th Edit. Oa. 8va js, td. 

PYLODET (L.X— Nbw Gvidb to Gbw«an 
Conversation. iSnM. a#. 6dL 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.X— Behind the 
Tides. Eva 41. 6d, 

RAMSAY (Prof. William).-ExpERiMBNTAL 
Proofs or Chemical Theory. i8mo. af.6dL 

RANSOME (Prof. Cyril).-SHORT Studies 
or Shakespeare's Plots. Cr.8vo. ^,6d* 

RATHBONE (Wm.X~THB History and 
Progress op Distkict Nursing, rROM its 

^ COMMENCEMENT IN THE YeAR 1859 TO THB 

Present Date. Crown 8vo. %t, 6d. 

RAWNSLEY (H. D.X-Porms, Ballads, 
AND Bucolics. Fcp. 8vo. sm, 

RAY (Prof. P. K.X-A Teet-Book or De- 
ductive Logic 4th Ed. Globe 8vow 4s, 6dL 

RaYLEIGH (LordX— Theory or Sound. 
8V0. VolLiM.6^— VoLIL i.«.&i— Vol 
IIL (m>nr>am/<#«.) 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by a J. Vaughan, D.D. 
New Edition. i8ina 3*. éd, 

REALMAH. By the Author of *« Friends in 
CounciL** Crown 8va 6r. 

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Reli- 
gious Essay roR the Times. By " Three 
Friends." Crown 8vo. is. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By 
£. D. Crown 8vo. u. 

REED.— Memoir or Sir Charles Reed. 
By hi» Son. Charles E. B. Rbed, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8va ' 4^. 61^ 



REICH EL (Rt Rev. BishopX— Cathedral 
AND University Sermons. Cm. 8vo. 6u 

REMSEN (Prof. IraX—AN Introduction to 
the Study or Organic Chemistry. Ctowb 
8vQ.6f.6dL 

-^ An Introduction to the Study o» 
Chemistry (Inorgank ChemistrtX Gr. 
8vo. 6i.6d. 

•— The Elements or Chembtrt. ATaxi> 
Book for Beginners. Fcp. 8vo. v, 6dL 

Text*Book or Inorganic Chemistrt. 

8vo. lit. 

RENDALL (Rev. FredericX— The Epistlb 
to the Hebrews in Greek and Engusk. 
With Notes. Crown 8vow ts, 

— Thb Theology or the Hebrbw Chr»- 
TiANS. Crown 8vow st, 

— — The Epistle to the Hebrews. Eac- 
lish Text, with Commentary. Crown 8vow 

RENDU~WILLS.-The Theory or tmb 
Glaciers or Savoy. By M. Lb Chanoimb 
Rendu. Translated by A. Wills, Q.C 

- 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

REULEAUX-KENNEDY.-The Kins. 
MATics or Machinery. By Prof. F. Rbo- 
lbaux. Translated by Prof. a. aw. Kb». 
NEDY, F.R.S., CE. Medium 8va *■«. 

REYNOLDS (T. R.X-A System or Medi. 
CINE. Edited by J. Russell Reynolim, 
M.D., F.R.CP. London. In 5 vols. Vola. 
h II. III. and V. 8vo. 15*. eack-Vol. 
lY. au. 

REYNOLDS (Prof. OsborneX-SswER Gas, 
AND How TO Keep it out or Houses, yrà 
Edition. Crown 8vow u,6d, 

RICE(Prof. J. M.)and JOHNSON<W.WA— 
An Eijkmentary Treatise on the litp^ 
rERBNTiAL Calculus. New Edition. 8vow 
i8r. Abridged Edition, çr. 

RICHARDSON (A. T.X-The « Progrr 
sive" Euclid. Books L and IL 
8vo. as.6ii, 

RICHARDSON (Dr. R W.X-On Alcohou 
Crown 8vo. u, 

— — Diseases or Modern LirB. Ctowa 
8VOW {Xe^mtmg,) 

Hvgeia: a Cmror Health. Ckowa 

8va u. 

-— The Future or Sanxtart Scibnol 
Crown 8va u» 

•*-> The Field or Disbasb. A Book of 
Provendve Medicine. 8vo. »$$. 

RICHEY(Alex. O.I-ThbIrish Land Laws. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. 6A 

ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).-Man iir 
the Image or God, and other Sbrmoni. 
Crown 8va 7*, 6J, 

ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.X-Marine Survey- 
ing: An Elementary Treatise on. Pro- 
pared for the Use of Younger Naval Officeia. 
With lUttstrationi. Crown 8vo. y«.6dL 
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ROBY (H. J.X— A Grammar op thb Latin 
Lanouagb whom Plautus to Subtonios. 
In 1'wo Parts.— Part I. containing Soundi, 
Inflexions, Word Formation, Appendices, 
etc 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 9r.— Part 
II. Syntax, Prepositions, etc. 6th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. tor. 6d, 

— ~ A Latin Grammar por Schools. Cr. 
tvo. St, 

— ExBRasBS IN Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
Arranged with reference to Roby's School 
Latin Gnunmar. By E. B. England, M. A 
Crown 8vo. m. 6d.—Kty, as, 6d, 

ROCKSTRO (W. S.X-LiirB op Gborgb 
Frbobrick Handbl. Crown 8vo. lor.ddl 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.X - Historical 
Glbanincr.— First Series. Cr.8vo. 4t. 6d, 
—Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6t, 

— Cobdbn and Political Opinion. 8vow 
tos.6d. 

ROMANES (George J.)i-Thb Scibntipic 
Evidences op Organic Evolution. Cr. 
8vo. 9t,6ii, 

ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., M.P., F.R.S.)l- 
Lbssons in Elbmbntart Chemistry. 
With Illustratioos. Fcp. 8vow 4s,6tf, 

*-— Primer op Chemistry. With lUostfrn- 
dons. iSmo. With (Questions, w. 

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHORLEMMER 
(C).— A Trbatisb on Chemistry. With 
Illustrations. 8vo.— Vols. I. and II. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry: Vol. I. The Non- 
Metallic Elements. With a Portrait of 
Dalton. su.— Vol. II. Part I. Metals. 
i8r. : Part II. Mbtals. i8t.-VoL III. Or- 
ganic Chsmistry: Paru L II. and IV. 
til. each ; Parts III. and V. i8r. each. 

ROSCOE-SCHUSTER.-SPBCTRUM Ana- 
lysis. By Sir Hbnry E. Roscob, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 4th Edition, revised by the Author 
and A. Scnustbr, Ph.D., F.R.S. Medium 
8vo. a». 

ROSENRU.SCH-IDDIN(;S.-Mn:roscopi. 
CAL Physiography op the Rock-Making 
Minerals. By Prof. H. Rosbnbusch. 
TnuMlnted by J. P. Idoings. Illustrated. 
8vo. 341. 

' ROSS (Percy! —A MiSGUiorr Lassie. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6a, 

ROSSETTI (Dante OsbrielX-A Record 
AND A Study. By W. Sharp. Crown 

SVO. TOf . éiL 

ROSSETTI (Christina^— POBMS. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Globe 8vo. 71. 6d. 

«— Speaking Likbicbsses. lUuatrated by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo. 4$, 6d» 

ROUSSEAU. By Joim Morlby. • vols. 
Globe 8vo. tot. 

ROUTH (E. J.X-A Trbatisb on thb 
. Dynamics op a System op Rigid Bodies. 
Ivo.— Part I. Elbmbntart. «th Edltioo. 
141.— Part II. AoYANCBi». 4th Edit. 141. 

— Stability op a Given Statb op Mo- 
tion, PARTICULARLY StBADT MoTIOM. 

•you 8r. 6<& 



ROUTLEDGE OAVie*)-— PopuiJiR Pro- 
gress IN Englanu. 8vo. i6r. 

RUM FORD (Count).— CoMn.ETE Works or 
Count Rum PORD. With Memoir by Georgb 
Ellis, and Portrait. 5 vols. 8va 4^ 14s, 6d» 

RUNAWAY (THE). By the Author of 
** Mrs. Jeminghatn'K Journal." GL8va as>6d» 

RUSH (EdwardX— The Synthetic Latin 
Delectus. A First Latin Construing Book. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. u, 6J. 

RUSHBROOKE ( W. G.).-Synopticon : Aw 
Exposition op the Common Matter or 
THE Synoptic (SosrsLS. Printed in Colours. 
In Six Partô, and Aptiendix. 4to.— Part I. 
V. 6</.-^Parts II. and III. 71.— Parts IV. 
V. and VI., with Indices, lor. &£— Appen- 
dices, tas. 6(/.— Complete in x vol. 351. 

RUSSELL (Sir Char)e<»X -New Views on 
Ireland. Crown 8^0. w. ôd. 

- The Parnbll Commission: Thk 
Opening Si'eech kuk thb Depencb. 8vo. 
tor. &/.— CAra/ EditiêH. Sewed, as, 

RUSSELL (r>can).-THE Light that 
Lighteth evrrv Man: Sermons. With 
an Introduction by Dean Plumptrb, D.D» 
Crown 8vo. fa. 

KUST (Rev. George).— First Stbps to Latin 
Prose Com posi rtoN. 1 8mo. \s, td, 

— — A Kbyto Rust's First Steps to Latin 
PROSB Composition. By W. Yates. 
i8mo. y. M. 

RUTHERFORn(W. Oiinton, M.A, LL.D.V 
—First Greek Grammar. Part I. Acci- 
dence, %s, ; Part II. Syntax» si. ; or in 

I vol. 3/. éd. 

The New Phrynichus. Being a revised 

Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Vhxf 
nichus, with Int^uction and Commen^aiy. 
8vo. i8r. 

Babrius. With Introductory Disserta- 
tions, Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Lexicon. 8vo. lai. itd. 

Tmucydidbs. Book IV. A Révision of 

the Text, illustrating the Principal Causes of 
Corruption in ibe Manuifcripts 01 this Author. 
8va 71. 6d, 

RVLAND (F.).— Chronological Ootlinbb 
OP English Literature. Cm. 8vow 6s, 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.X -Camping amono 
CANNtRAt.5. Crown 8vo. 4S, 6d, 

— - A South Sea Lover; A Romance. Or. 
8va 6s, 

Charub Asgarde: The Story op a 

Friendship. Crown 8vo. 51. 

SAINTSBURY ((^eorgeX— A Histoby or 
Elizabethan Literature. Cr. 8vow fs,6d, 

SALLUST.— The Conspiracy op Catilimb 
and the Juuurthinb War. Translated 
by A W. Pollard, B.A. Cm. 8voi. 6s, 
Catiline separately. Crown Iva 31; 
Ss^ mis» p. 33. 

SALMON (Rev. PioT. George). -Non- 
Miraculous Christianity, and otmbb 
Sermons, and Edition. Crown tvo. 6s, 

-*— Gnosticism and Agnosticism, an» 
other Sermons. Crown Iva 7'* 6di 
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SANDERSON (F. WA-HvdmwtatigsVok 
Bboinwbm. Glohcivo. 4'*^ 

SANDHURST MATMKMATICAL PA. 
PERS, roR Admimion into tnb Rotal 
MiuTARY CoLLicft. iMi— «9. Edited hf 
E. J. Brooksmitm, 1I.A. Or. Svow y. 6dL 

SANDYS (J. B.)l-An Bastbr Vacatiom m 
Guacs. Crown Svo. y.M. 

8AYCE (P»of. A. H.).-TiiB Ancibnt Em- 
piRss or THB East. Crawn 8va 6s. 

Hbrodotos. Bookii-1.— III. Th« An* 

dent Empires of the East. Edited, with 
Notes, and Introduciioe. 8va i6«. 

SCHILLER. -^«y p. iS. 

SCHILLER'S LIFE. By Prof. Hbinricm 

DOntzbr. TrausUted by Pbrcv E. Pin- 

KBRTON. Crown 8va lot. 6d. 

SCHMID. — HeINRKH von ElCHBNrBLB. 

Edited by a E. Fasnacht. as. htL 

SCHMIDT~WH1TE.-An Introduction 
TO THB Rhythmic and Metric op thb 
Dj^ssical LAMiUACRs. By Dr. J. H. 
Hbinrich Schmiut. Translated by Tohn 
WiLUAMS Whitb, rh.D. 8vow lOf. bi. 

SCiivtSi._K LL<_ i ; i<i:.:> A i S^ju i ï\ KEN- 
SINGTON- Wkû HitiMratbHi.— VoL L 
ContB,irilhff l^çturr^i by CadL AbKEV. K,Ë., 
r.as, ; Prof. St^kr*; Vfof. A. k W. 
ItewHioVj F.R.S., C.E, ; f\ T, Uramwbu- 
CE„ F.R.S.i Tr^. %\ Foriiks; H, C 
Sas BY, F. R. S, ; J . T. ftt tt fiîM ley* F, R. S. E. ; 
S. H. ViMiH^ D.Sc, : Prrvf, C*iii5YFoi»ter. 
Crown Bva, 6jr^ 

Vol. n. Containtni; Lectures by W. Spot- 
TiswooDB, F.R.S. ; Hmf. Korrbs; H. W. 
Chi;holm ; Prof. T. F. PwiOT; W. Froudb, 
LL.D., F.R.S.;Dr. Siemens; Prof. Bar- 
rett; Dr. BuKXH)N-SANnBRSON; Dr. 
Lauder Brunton,F.R.S.; Prof. McLbod; 
SirH. E.RoscoE,F.R.S. IUuKt.Cr.8Ya 6». 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 
Cairo and others, ^rd Kdit. 8va lof. itd, 

SCOTT. Set English Classics, p. is, and 
Close Readings, p. 17. 

SCRATCHLEY ~ KINUKIH COOKE.— 
Australian DErENCRs and New Guinea. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir Peter .Scratchi.bt, R.E., 
by C KiNLOCH CooEE. 8vo. 14*. 

SCULPTURE, SPECIMENS OF AN- 
CIENT. Eeyptiaa, Ktrnscan, Greek, and 
Roman. Selected from different Collections 
in Great Britain by the aiwwTY OP Dilbt- 
tanti. VqL il 5A iis, 

SEATON (Dr. Edward C).~A Handbook 
OP Vaccination. Extra fcp. 8yo. 8f. hJU 

SEELEY (ProC J. R.). — Lbcturbs and 
Essays. Syo. tor. UL 

The Expansion op England. Two 

Courses of Lectures. Crown 8vow 4» . hd, 

— — Our Colonial Expansion. Extrscts 
from **Tlie Expansion of England." Grown 

8Ya If. 

SBILER(Carl, M.D.)~MiCRO-PHOT0GRAPiit 
in Histology, Nobwas, and Pathouwi- 
CAi» 4I0W 3U.6A 



SELBORNB (RoQBden,Eari oO.~A Dih 

PENCE OP THB ChURCH OP EnGLANO 

against Disbstarushment. Crown tvo. 
s«.6<£ 
— — Ancient Facts and Fictions concbrii- 
INC Chuhchbs and Tithes. Or. Bvo. ^s.^ 

The Book op Praisb. From the Best 

English Hymn Writers. iBnto. 41. fiJU 

— — A Hymnau Chiefly from " The Book of 
Praise.'* In various sues.— A. In Royal 
isino, cloth limp. 6^— B. Small i8mo, 
AMxjKtt type, cloth limp. i#.— C Samn 
Editkm, fine paper, cloth. 11. 6«^— An 
Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, 
and Composed by John Hulij^h. 
i8ttK>. 3f. hd. 



SERVICE (R< 
Portrait. Cr 



lev. JohnX— Sermons. 
Irown 8vo. 6r. 



Praybrs por Puruc Worship. 
t». 4f.6<£ 



With 



CrowM 



SHAIRPCJohn Campbell)L— Glen Dessbrat, 
AND other Poems, Lyrical and Elbgiac. 
Ed. by F. T. Palgravb. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The WorksokWiujam 
Shakespeare. Cambridge Edition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W. Alois Wright, 
M.A. 9 vols. Svo. 10». ^ each.— VoL L 
Jan. 1B91. 

— Siiakbspbarb. Edited by W. G. Clark 
and W. A. Wright. Globe EttUiûm. Globn 
8voi 3f. &£ 

— Thb Works op William Siiakbspbarb. 
yictcrim. £diiiûm.—Vol I. Comedies.— Vol. 
II. Htstories.-Vol. IIL Tragédies. Ib 
Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

— • Charles Lams*s Tales prom Shak- 
8PBARE. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
A. AiNCBR, M.A. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 
GMe headings Edition. For Schools. 
Globe 8va as.-^Librmty Bdiiiom. Globt 
8va ss. 
See mise English Cijuisics, p. is. 

SHANN (G.X— An Elementary Trbatiss 
ON Heat in Relation to Stkam and thb 
Stbam-Enginb. Illustrated. Crown 8«a 
4S.6d. 

SHELBURNE. Lipb op William, Earl 
OP Shblburnb. By Lord Edmond Fiti- 

MAURICB. In 3 vols.— VoL I. 8V0. ISC'» 

VoLIL 8vo. i9«.— VoLIIL 8«o. i6t. 

SHELLEY. Complete Poetical Workr. 
Edited by Prof. Dowdbn. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

SHIRLEY (W. N.X— Emjah: Four Umi- 
vBRsmr Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. u. 6d, 

SHORTHOUSEfJ. H.X-John Ingi^bsamti 
A Romance. Crovm Svo. 6s. 

— The Little Schoolmaster Mark : A 
Spiritual Romancs. Two Parts. 

Sir Perciyal: A Stort op tms Part 

and op the Present. Crown Bvow 6s. 

— A Teacher op tub Vioun, amb otbbb 
Tales. Crown 8vow 6s. 

Thb CouNTBSt Eyb. Otowalva <■» 
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8HORTLAND (AdmîrdX— Nautical Sur- 

TBYINC StO. 9Si. 

. SHUCKBURGH (E. S.!— Passagbs mom 
Latin Authors tor Tramslatioh imto 
English. Crown 8vo. m. 
SHUCHHARDT(Carf).— Dr. Schlibmann's 
Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Myoenak, 
Orchombnos, Ithaca presbntbd in thb 
Light or Recent Knowledge. Trans- 
lated by Eugenie Sellers. With Intro- 
duction by Walter Leap, Litt.D. lUus- 
tnted. 8m {intkêPrtu, 

SHUFELDT (R. W.X— The Myology op 
the Raven iCûnnu eomx SiMuahu}. A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. Bro, 13f.net. 

8IBSON. — Dr. Francis Sibson's Col- 
LECTED Works. Edited by W. M. Ord. 
A.D. Illustrated. 4 wis. 8va aAy- 

SIDGWICK (Prof. HenryX— The Methods 
op Ethics. 4ih Edit, revised. 8vo. 14s» 

— A Supplement to the Second Edition. 
Containing all the important Additions and 
Alterations in the 4th Edit. 8va 6t. 

— Thb Prinoples op Poutical Economy. 
and Edition. 8vo. i6f. 

_ Outlines op the History op Ethics 

POR English Rbadbes. Cr. 8vo. 3t,6ti. 
.i— Elements OP Poutics. 8vo. 

SIMPSON (F. P.)l— Latin Prose ap«r the 
Best Authors.— Part I. Cbsarian Prose. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. a*. 6d, ^ „ . . 
Key (for Teachers onlyX Ex.fcp.-8vo. 5»» 

SIMPSON (W.X— Am Epitome op the His- 

TORY OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcp. 

•vow 9f.&£ 
SKRINE O. H.X— Under two Queens. 
Crown 8vo. yt» 

— A Memory OP Edward Thrinc Ciown 
8vo. 6r. 

SMALLEY (George W.X-London Letters 

and SOME OTHERS. • VOlS. BVO. 3»*. 

SMITH (BamardX— Arithmetic and Ausb- 
bra. New Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6<£ 

— - AXITHMBTIC TOR THE USB OP SCHOOLS. 

-" New Edition. Oown 8vo. 4*- 6a. 
_ Kby TO Arithmetic poe Schools. 

Kew Edition. Crown 8vo. 8r.« 
- — Exercises in Arithmbtk:. Crown 8vo, 

a Partt, X*. each, or complete, a*j— With An- 

swcfs, 8f. &i— Answers separately, 6d. 
mm^ School Class-Boob op ARrniMirnc 

.8nMry.-Or, sold sep«mtely, in Thi* 

pErta. M.each. 
Key to School Clam-Book op Amtr- 

annc. InFarts^LILuid UL af.6^Mch. 
•— Smilumo Boob op Arithm«tc fob 

National and Klembitaby Scwools. 

Smo. cloth.-Ors«-u««ly. Pmt L a* ; U. 

sZTlII. T^— With Answeii, la. 6d, 
..^ Answers to tmb Smilumo Book op 

Abithmetic iBmo. 6d, 
• Kby to the Sbillinc Book op Abith- 
49,6tf, 



SMITH (BamardX— Examination Papers 
IN Arithmetic In Four Parts. z8mo. 
II. 6</.— With Answers, u. — ^Answers, 6tf. 

— Key to Examination Papers in 
Arithmetic i8mo. 41. &/. 

TheMbtric System OP Arithmetic. ^ 

- — A Chart op the Metric System ^op 
Arithmetic. On a Sheet, size la by 34 in.» 
on Roller mounted and varnished. 3f. &/. 

Easy Lessons in Arithmetic 0>ni- , 

bining Exercises ;n Reading, Writbg, SpeU- 
mg, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard I. 
b National Schools. Oown 8va qd. 

Examination Cards in Arithmetic 

With Answers and Hints. Standards I. and 
II. In box. M.— Standards III. IV. and 
V. In boxes, w. each.— Standard VL in 
Two Parts. In boxes, zf. each. 

SMITH (Catherine BarnaidX— P0BM8. Fcp. 
8va 5«. 

SMITH (CharlesX— An Elementary Trea- 
tise ON Conic Sections. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7'* ^a» 

— Solutions op the Examples in "An 
Elementary Treatise on Conic Sbc- 
TiONS." Crown 8va . tor. 6d. 

-»- An Elementary Treatise on Soup 
Geometry, and Edition. O. 8va 91. 6a 

Elementary Algebra, and Edition. 

Globe 8va it,éd, 

— A Treatise on Alsbbra. and Edition. 
Crown 8vo. js, 6d, 

— Solutions op the Examples in "A 
Treatise ON Algebra." Cr. 8vo. toi. 60, 

SMITH (GoMwbX—THBBBENGLisH Statbs- 
MEN. New Edition. Crown 8vow 5«* 

Canada and the Canadian Question. 

8vo. 8r net. 

PROHIBITIONISM IN CANADA AMD THS 

United States. 8vo, sewed. 6d. 

SMITH (HoraceX— Poems. Globe 8vo. H* 

SMITH (J.X— Economic Plants, Diction- 
ary OP Popular Names op: Their His- 
tory, Products, and Uses. 8va 14». 

SMITH (Rev. TraversX— Man's Knowlbdgb 
OP Man and OP God. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SMITH (W, G.X— Diseases op Field an» 
Garden Crops, chibply such as arb 
caused by Fungi. With 143 new lUnstra» 
tioos. Fcp. 8vo. ii,6d, 

SMITH (W. SaumarasX— Thb Blood op tkb 
New Covenant : A Thbological Essay. 
Crown 8vo. t. 6d, 

SNOWBALL U' CX— Thb Elements .op 
Plane and Spherical Trigonombtkv. 
14th Edition. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d, 

SONNENSCHEIN (A.) and MEIKLS- 
JOHN O. M. D.X— The Bngush Method 
OP Teacnino to Rsad. Fcp. Iva Cow- 
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80NNENSCIIR1N (A.) and MEIKLE- 
JOHN (J. M. D.X— Tnb Encu»h Mstnoo 
or TkACHiNG TO Rbao : Skomd Coumb, 
with CombiiMiMo» and Bridgts oomlaCiM 
efShort Vowels with DooblcCMMonantt. jZ 

Tmb TnIRD AMD FOURTN CoUllSBS, OOnrfst- 

ing of Long Vowels and aU th« Doubk 
Vowsb in the Langnag*. fd, 

8OPH0CLES.~ŒDirus tnb King. Trans- 
jatsd from the Crack into English Vena hy 
£. D. A. MoRSMBAO, M. A. Fcp. Im 3t,U, 

— Œoipus TvBANNUS. A Raoonl by U 
Spbbo and r. R. Prvor of tha perfomanos 
at Cambridga. lllnstr. Foiiow tat. 6i/. not. 

SPENDER 0. KaniX-TNBBAPBUTic Mbans 
VOK TNB KBUsr OF Pajn. 8vo. Zm. 6d, 



SPINOZA: A Study or. 
TiNBAU, LL.D. snd Ed. 



r JaMI 

r. Iva 6«. 



STANLEY (Vsry Rev. A. P.).— Thb Atma- 
N ASIAN Crbbo. Crown Iva at. 

—>Thb National Tnanksciving. Scnnoos 
pteached in Westminster Abbey* and Ed. 
Crown 8va at. M, 

— — AdDRBSSBS and SbKMONS DBLIYBKBD AT 

St. Andrbws in 1878-75 and 1877. Crown 
8vo. 5t. 
— — Addrbssis AND Sbbmons OBLITBRBD 
DURING A Visit to thb Unitbd Statbs 
AND Canada in 1878. Crown 8va 6*. 



STANLEY (Hon. 
Working Girls. 



MandeX— Clubs 
Crown 8va 6t. 



STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK (THE). A 
Suttstical and Historical Annual or th« 
States of the Civilised World for the year 
1891. Twenty-seventh Annual Publication. 
Revised after Official Returns. Edited by 
J. Scott Kbltib. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

STEPHEN (Caroline E.X— Thb Sbbvkb or 
THB Poor. Crown 8vo. 6*. 6ti, 

STEPHEN (Sir J^ Fitzjames, K.CS.LX 
—A Digest or thb Law or Çvidbncb. 
5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

——A DiGBST or THB CRIMINAL Law: 

Crimbs and Punishmbnts. 4th Edition. 

8vo. i&r. 
- — A Digest or the Law or Criminal 

Procédure in Indictable OrrBNCES. By 

Sir James F. Stephen. K.CS.I., etc., and 

Herbert STEniBN, LL.M. 8vo. lat. 6d, 
— A History or the Criminal Law or 

England. 3 vols. 8va 48t. 
— — The Story or Nuncomar and thb Im* 

fbachment or Sir Eujah Impby. a vols. 

Crown 8vo. tss. 
— — A General Vibw or thb Criminal 

Law or England. sndEditioB. 8vo. s4«. 

STEPHEN (J. K.).— International Law 
AND International Rblationb. Crown 
Svoh 6». 

STEPHENS G. B.X— CoNYKT Oncb, and 
OTHBR Poems. Crown 8va 7t. 6d, 

STEVENSON (T. J.X~HousB AncRim- 
rvRB. With lUttstrations. a vols. Rojal 
•vo. i8t.each. VoL LAb chi t b ct u bb. VoL 
IL HousB Planning. 



STEWART (Aubrey).— The Talb or Tbov. 

Done into English. Globe 8vo. 3t. éd. 
STEWART (Prof. Balfonrl-LBssoNt IM 

Elementary Physics. With Illustration» 

and Coloured Diagran. Fcp. 8vo. 4t. 6d. 
•— Primbr or Physics. Illustrated. Now 

Edition, with (Questions. i8nM. it. 
— Questions on Stewart's Lessons ow 

Elbmentaby Phyrks. By T. H. Cobb. 

ismoy at. 
STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE(W. W. 

Haldanel— Lessons in Elementary Prac» 

tical Physics. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

VoL I. General Physical Processes. 6t» 

—Vol. II. E1.BCTRICITY AND MaGNBTISH. 

Cr. 8^ 71. ôd—VoL, lU. Optics, Hbat» 
AND Sound. 
*^ Practical Physics roR Schools am» 
THE Junior Students or Colleges. Glob» 
8vo. YoL I. Elbctricity and Magnstissi. 
at. 6dl— Vol. II. Heat, Light, and Soumx 

STEWART (Prof. Balfoui) and TAIT (P. G.)l 
—The Unseen Universe; or, Physkai. 
SrecuiJkTioNs ON A Future State, istb 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

STEWART (S. A.} and CORRY (T. H.X— 

A Flora or the north-East or Irblambw 

Crown 8vo. St. 6d. 
STOKES (Sir Gtorgt G.)l— On Light. Tb» 

Burnett Lectures. Crown 8va is.6d, 
STONE (W. H.X— Elbmentaby Lessons oh 

Sound. Illustrated. Fcai». 8vo. 3t. 6d. 
STRACHAN(T. S.)and WILKINS(A. S.X— 

Analecta. Passages for Translation. Cr. 

Svo. St.— Kby to Latin Passages. Cnu 

8vo. li. 
STRACHEY (LieuL-Gen. R.^— Lbctvbbb 

ON GEOGRAniY. Ctowu 8vow 4t. 6d. 
STRANG FORD (ViscountessX — EcYmAir 

Sepulchres and Syrian Shrxnbs. Now 

Edition. Crown 8va 7t. 6d. 
STRETTELL (Almal— Spanish and Ital- 
ian Folk Songs. Illust ra ted. Royal i6aMw. 

w.6d. 
STUART, THE ROYAL HOUSE OF 

Illustrated by Forty Plates in Coloui» 

drawn from Relics of the Stuarts W 

William Gibb. With Introduction by J. 

Skelton, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptivo 

Notes by W. St. J. Hope. Folio» half 

morocco, giU edges, yi. js. net 
STUBBS (Rev. C W.X— For Christ an» 

City. Sermons and Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

SURGERY, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF. A SystematiB 
TreatiM on the Theory and Practice of Sur^ 
gery by Authors of Various Nations. Edited 
bv John Ashhubst, Tun.. M.D., Profgwor 
ot Clinical Surgery in tne Univerrity of PtaiHi> 
sylvania. 6 vols. Royal 8vew 3tê.6d,mtk» 

SYMONS (ArthurV— Days and NMBrn; 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 6c 

TACITUS, Thb Woeks or. TransL by A. J» 
Chubcm, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, UJL 
Thb Histobt or TAcrrvi. Tnmshilid. 

4th Edition. CkownSva <c 
The Agbicola and Gbbmania. With tho 
Dialogue on Oratoiy. Tnmsw Gr.tva 4t CdL 
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TACITUS Annals or Tacitus. Tnuis- 

latcd. sth Edition. Crown 8va 7*'^ 
—— Thb Annals. Edited by PnC G. O. 

Holbrooke, M.A 8vo. itt. 
— ~ Thb HiSTomBS. Edited, with Intradoo- 

tioa and Commentary, by Rev. W. A 

SrooNBK, M. A 8va t6t, 
Sgg aitû p. 33. 
TAIT (ArchbishopX— Thb Prbsbnt Position 

or THB Chorch or England. Being the 

Cham delivered at his Primary Visitatk». 

jrd Edition. Sva y. 6éL 
— — DuTiBS or THB Church or England. 

Being Seven Addresses delivered at his 

"Second Visitation. 8vou 4*. 6d, 
<— — Thb Church or thb Futurs. Charges 

delivered at his Third Quadrennial Visiution. 

end Edition. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

TAIT.— Thb Lirs or Archibald Campbbll 
Tait, Archbishop or Canterbury. By 
«heRt. Rev. the Bishop or Rochbstbr and 
Rev. W. Bbnham, B.D. • vols 8va 

TAIT.— Catharine and CRAwruRD Tait, 
Wirs AND Son or Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop OP Canterbury: A Memoir. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Bbnham, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 
Po^nUr SdUicn, abridged. Cr. 8va s«.&/. 

TAIT (C. W. A).— Analysis op English 
History, based on Green's "Short His- 
XORY or the Engush People. ** Revised 
«nd Enlarged Edition. Crown 8va 4s. td, 

TAIT (Prof. P. G.).— Lectures on somb 
Rbcent Advances in Physical Sciencb. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 9». 

•^Heat. With lOastrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TAIT (P. G.) and STEELE (W. J.).— A 
Treatise on Dynamics or a Paeticlb. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. ia«. 

TANNER (Prof. Henry).— First Peinciplbs 
or Agriculture, i&mo. i«. 

— The Abbott's Farm; or, Practicb 
with SaENCE. Crown 8va 31. Sd, 

— — The Alphabet or the Prinoplbs or 
Agriculture. Extra fcp. 8va && 

— Further Steps in the PRiNaPLSi or 
. Agriculture. Extra ficp. 8vo. u, 

. •^— Elementary School Readings in thb 
pRiNOPLBs or Agriculture roR thb 
Third Stac». Extra fcp. 8vew têk 

— Elementary Lessons in the SaBNCB 
or Agricultural Practice. Fcp.8va y,^ 

TAVERNIER (Baron): Travels in India 
or Jean Baptists Tavernier, Baron or 
AuBONNB. Transhrted by V. Ball, LL.Dl 
~" ' svoh. 8«a S/.SC. 



TAYLOR (FfeanklinX — Pkimbb or Piano- 
ports Playing. i8an. u. 

TAYLOR (IsaacX—- Tub RssTORATioif or 
Crown8vow %*,Sd, 



TAYLOR (IsaadL— Words and I^j^obi. 
- gthEditioii. Maps. Globs 8va 6s. 
-•— > Eteuscaii RssBAMHBi. With Wood* 

cats. 8vow t4c 
-«-— Grbsks and GoTm : A Stvdt or rm 

RiiMBi. 8va 9S. 



TAYLOR (SedleyX— Sound and Music snd 
Edition. Extra Crown 8va 8r. && 

— A System op Sight-Singing prom tkb 
Established. Musical Notation. 8va 
p. net. 

TEBAY (S.X— Elementary Mbnsuration 
roR Schools. Extra fcp. 8va 3r. 6<& 

TEGETMEIER(W. B.X— Household Man- 

ACEMENT AND CoOKERY. xSmO. 1«. 

TEMPLE (Rieht Rev. Frederick, DJ>., 
Bishop of LondonX— Sermons preached in 
THE Chapel or Rugby Schoou 3rd and 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fcp. 8va 4*. &£ 

— Second Series. 3rd Ed. Ex.fcp.8va 6f. 
Third Series. 4th Ed. Ex.fcp.8va 6f. 

— The Relations between Religion 
AND SasNCB. Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

TENNYSON (Lord).— Complete Works. 
New and enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7X. 6d, 
ScAoûi Editmm. In Four Parts. Crows 
8vo. s«. 6d, each. 

Poetical Works. Packet Editiam* 

i8ino, morocco, gilt edges. 7«. 61/. net. 

Works. Librarf Edithtt, In 8 vols. 

Globe 8vo. w. each. Each volume may hs 
had separately.— Poems, s vols. — Idylm 
op THE King.— The Princess, and Maud. 
—Enoch Arden, and In Mbmoriam.— 
Ballads, and other Poems. — Quebn 
Mary, and Harold.— Bbckbt, and otnbb 
Plays. 

— Works. Exirm Fcp. 9oo, EdiHûth on 
Hand-made Paper. In 7 volumes (supplied b 
sets onlyX 3A 13^. &£ 

*— Works. Mimatmn Editiçmt in 14 vols., 
viz. The Poetical Works, 10 vols, in a boot. 
BIX.- The Dramatic Works, 4 vols, is s 
box. tor. 6d. 

— TA4 OtigùuU Editmu. Fcp. 8voi« 
Poems. 6r. 

Maud, and othbr Poems, js. 6d. 

Thb Princess. 31. &£ 

Enoch Arden, etc. 3f. 6d, 

The Holy Grail, and other Pobms. 4S.6i^ 

Ballads, and othbr Pobms. 5c 

Harold : A Drama. 6«. 

Quebn Mary : A Drama. 6«. 

The Cup, and thb Falcon, p* 

Bbckbt. 6«. 

tlrbsias, and othbr posms. 6*. 

LocKSLBY Hall sixty years ArrsHySle. 6s. 

DSMSTSS, AND OTHBR POSMS. 6c 

— Lyrical Pobms. Selected and Anno* 
tatedbyProf.F.T.PALCRAVB. i8an. 4S.&£ 

Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 9p. 

— ** In Mbmoriam. i8ma 4*. 6d. 
Large Pkper Edition. 8voh 91: 

—— Thb Tbnnybon Birthday Book. Edit, 
by Emily Shaksspbas. i8aM. ^$,6d. 
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TENNYSON (LoidX-Tn Bsoos. With 
M lUwtradoM by A. Wooraurr. jamo. 

M.6d, 

— ~ Ssucnom nioM TBNNTioif . WUkla- 
traductioa and NolM, by F. J. Rows, If .A.. 
uidW.T.WBBB,M.A GlobtBva y^A 

Enoch Akdbn. By W. T. Wbbb, M. A. 

Glojt 8va (/« M« Preu. 

- Tm Coming or Arnira. and Thb Pam- 
«G or Aa 
Globalva 



ING or AaTNua. By F. J. Rowb, If .A. 



ira, a 



A Companion to "In MsMoaiAM.* 

By Eluabkth IL CiiAniAN. Globa 
Iva at. 

Tkê Rêymi EdiHm, 1 «oL Im i<c 

— ^ SsLBCnON* raOM TlNNTtOM't WOBKI. 

S<|iuur« Svob 3». UL 

Songs fmm TBNNVtON't WurtMOti 

S<|aar« Bvo. at. UL 

TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNa Selae- 
lioos from Lord TBNNvaoM'iPMaa. Edited 
with Nocaa, by tba Rev. ALruD Aingbk, 
M.A. iBmo. M. naL 

TENNYSON (Fndcrick)L— Tm Iilbs or 
Gkbkb: Sappho and Alcabos. Crawn 

TENNYSON (HaHainX — Jack and thb 
-Bban-stalk. With 40 lUumtioaa by Ran- 
dolph Caldbcott. Fq>. 4tow y. 6tU 

TERENCE.— JW pp. ja, 33. 

TERESA (ST.): Lipb or. By tha Aaihor 
of " DaroCiona before and after Holy Com- 
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